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THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR 



CHAPTER I. 

In a gloomy room, looking out through one narrow wm- 
dow upon a moor, two young people together, and yet 
alone, consumed the dreary hours of a February afternoon. 
The scene within doors exhibited scarcely less monotony 
and dreariness than did the moor without, which stretched 
black and heavy to the hills under a leaden sky. The room 
was well-sized, and lighted only by that one window, which 
was deeply sunk in the deep wall, and hung with terrible 
curtains of red moreen, enough to kill what little amount of 
light there was. A large dining-table, of cold, well-polished 
mahogany, occupied the centre of the apartment — an old- 
&shioned side-board and mysterious bureau of the same 
character stood out darkly from the walls — ^and hard, angu- 
lar chairs furnished forth the dining-room, as it was called 
-^but which was, indeed, drawing-room, study, boudoir, 
every thing to the brotiier and sister who held occupation 
of it now. 

And here were none of those traces of feminine presence 
which one reads of in books — no pretty things, no flowers, 
no embroideries, nothing to cast a grace upon the dullness. 
Perhaps that might be partly Susan's fault ; but when one 
lives all one's lue on the borders of Lanwoth Moor, ten 
miles off from the humblest attempt at a town, without any 
money, and seeing nobody to stir one's ambition, even a girl 
of seventeen may be pardoned if she can make little bright- 
ness except that of her presence in her shady place. To tell 
the truth, nobody made much account of Susan ; she was 
not expected to exert much influence on the changeless at- 
mosphere of Marchmain. Ko one supposed her to be the 
flower of that solitude : any little embellishments which she 
tried were put down ruthlessly; and the little girl had long 
ago learned, as the first duties of womankind, to do as she 
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was bid, and hold her peace. She was seated now before 
the fire, making a little centre with her work upon the cold 
glimmer of the micovered table.- She was very fair in her 
complexion, with hair almost flaxen, whitS teeth, blue eyes, 
and a pretty color. She did not look intellectual, nor inter- 
esting, nor melancholy; but sat leaning very closely over 
her work, because there was not much light, and Horace 
stood full between her and what little there was. She had 
a pair of scissors, a reel of cotton, and a paper of buttons 
on the table before her; and on the back of her chair hung 
a huge bag, made of printed cotton, which it was safe to be- 
lieve was her work-bag. There she sat, with a little fire- 
light playing vainly upon her dark woolen dress — ^a domes- 
tic creature, not very happy, but very contented, dully oc- 
cupied in the silence and the grajr afternoon, living a life 
against which her youth protested, but somehow managing 
to get on with tolerable comfort, as women unawakened 
and undisturbed do. 

Of a different character altogether was the other inmate 
of this room. On the end of the table nearest the light lay 
a confusion of open books and an old-fashioned inkstand, 
which two instruments of learning had, it seemed, gone to- 
ward the composition of a (jerman exercise, which appeared, 
half finished, and with a big blot on the last word, between 
them. Twenty times over, while that blurred page was be- 
ing compounded, the young student had flown at the fire in 
silent irritability, and poked it half out ; and he now stood 
in the recess of the window, between the red curtains, block- 
ing up the light, and looking out with angry eyes upon the 
dim black blast of February rain which came with the dark- 
ness from the hills. It was certainly a dismal prospect. 
The very shower was not the hearty, violent shower which 
sweeps white over a landscape in vehement sheets of water ; 
it had not a characteristic of storm or vitality about it ; but, 
saturating, penetrating, invisible, went chill to the heart of 
the sodden land, if heart was in that wild, low stretch of 
blackened moss and heather, where nothing living moved. 
The young man stood in the window, looMng out with a 
vexation and dull rage indescribable upon the falling night. 
He had this only in common with Susan, that his features 
were- cast in an unheroio type, and could only have been 
handsome imder the influence of good-humor and good spir- 
its, two beneficent fairies imknown to that lowering face. 
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THE HOUSB ON THE MOOB. 7 

Good health and much exercise kept the color on his cheeks 
and the light in his eye — against his will, one was tempted 
to suppose. He was short-sighted, and contracted his eyes 
in his gaze out, till the eyelids hung in heavy folds over the 
stormy stare which he sent across the moor — and querulous 
lines of discontent puckered the full youthful lips, which 
were made for a sweeter expression. Weariness, disgust, 
the smouldering rage of one oppressed, was in his face. He 
was not only in unnatural circumstances, but somebody had 
injured him : he carried his head with all the loftiness and 
superiority of a conscious victim ; but it was evident that 
the sentiment of wrong — just or unjust — ^poisoned and im- 
bittered all his life. 

"Rain!" he exclaimed, jerking the word out as if he 
threw something at fate. "My luck! — ^not so much as the 
chance of a run on the moor !'* 

"Are you tired of your German already, Horace?" asked 
Susan, as he came to the fire to make a last attempt upon 
its life — ^lifting up her contented woman's face, not without 
the shadow of a smile upon it, to her restless brother. 

" Tired ? D'ye think I'm a child or a girl like you ? Do 
you think I can spend my days over German exercises? 
What's the good of it ? Have I a chance of ever using 
that or any other language, unless, perhaps, as a beggar ? 
Pshaw ! look after your work, and don't aggravate me." 

" But it would please papa," said Susan, with some timid- 
ity, as if this was rather a doubtful argument; "and then, 
perhaps he might be persuaded to do what you wish, Hor- 
ace, if you tried to please Am." 

"To please papa," said her brother, imitating her words 
with contemptuous mockery, "is an inducement indeed. 
To please him I Why should I please him, I should like to 
know? What has he ever done for me? At least, I 
sha'n't cheat him with a false submission. I'd rather chuck 
the lot of them into the fire than have him suppose that I 
read German, or any thing else, for his sake !" 

"But oh, Horace, you would make me so unhappy!" sidd 
Susan, with a little tmconscious gesture of entreaty, letting 
her work fall, and clasping her hands as she looked up in 
his face. 

" I suppose so," said the young man, with perfect indiffer- 
ence. 

" And you don't care ?" cried his sister, moved to a mo- 
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mentaiy overflow of those sudden teans of mcnrtification and 
injured affection which women weep over such cool, con- 
scious, voluntary disregard. ^' I would do any thing in the 
world for you, but you don't mind how I feel; and yet 
there are only two of us in the world." 

"So much the better," said Horace, throwing himself 
down in a chair before the fire ; " and as for those vain pro- 
fessions, what is the use of them, I should like to know? 
What could you do for me, if you were ever so anxious ? 
Any thing in the world, in our circumstances, means simply 
nouiing, Susan. Oh ! for Heaven's sake, don't cry I — ^you're 
a good girl, and sew cm my buttons ; but what in the name 
of fortune could you do? You know as well as I that it is 
only a fashion of words — ^" 

"I did not mean it so," cried Susan, quickly — ^but stop- 

Sing as suddenly, cast a hurried, painfid look at him, and 
ried her tears with a hasty hand — ^the look which natural 
•ftuth casts upon that cruel, reasonable fool. Wisdom, whom 
she can not contest, yet knows in the wrong. A little in- 
dignation burning up upon her ingenuous cheek helped the 
hurried hand to dry the tears, and she returned to her work 
with a little tremble of haste, such as a discussion with her 
brother very frequently threw Susan into. She did not 
pretend to argue with him: she was not clever,- but his 
philosophy filled her with impatience. She "could not 
Dear it." She felt inclined to get up and seize hold of him, 
and try physical measures to shake this arrogant pretense 
of trutn out of him ; for Susan, though she comd not argue, 
was not without a temper and opinion of her own. 

Silence ensued. Susan made nervous haste with her nee- 
dle-work, and stumbled over it in her little flutter of vexa- 
tion; but Horace was too much absorbed to notice this 
girlish show of feeling. When he had rocked in his ch^ a 
Uttle, placing one foot on the side of the old-fashioned grate, 
he suddenly sprang up and thrust away his seat. "By 
George!" cried Horace — but not as that exclamation is 
usually uttered, " I've not got a friend in the world ! — ^there 
isn't a man in existence, so far as I know, that will do any 
thins for me 1" 

"Oh, Horace!" said Susan, "think how much better off 
you are than some people. Don't alw^s make the worst 
of every thing ! Thmk of poor Roger Musgrave at Tilling- 
ton, who has neidier father nor home — ^his godfather defd 
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withont making any provision for him, and nothing to do 
and nobody to Took to, poor fellow — ^and breakmg his heart 
for grief besides, and Peggy says will either 'list or die 1" 

"And a very good alternative too," said Horace; "he's 
very well off for a poor milk-and-water nobody — ^fi*ee ! and 
able to 'list if he likes, or die if he likes, without any one 
tronbling their head about the matter. As to home and 
father J I heartily wish he had my share of these precious 
commodities. Do you think any where else a man like me 
would sell his soul for a bed and a dinner ? There ! there ! 
hold your tongue, or t^ of what you understand." 

" What do I understand, I wonder," cried Susan, ** sew- 
iuff on your worship's buttons ? A man like you I — ^you are 
omy nineteen after all, wben the truth is told." 

"I am man enough to make my own way," said the 
youth, angrily; "it is not a questign of years or days, if in- 
deed you were able to judge of it at all, wHch you are not." 

" If I were so very certain of my own strength," cried 
Susan, following up her advantage, "I'd run away, if I did 
not care for home, or father, or — or any body. If I did not 
mind about duty or affection, or such trifles, I'd go and 
make my own way, and not talk of it — ^I would I I know 
something, though I'm not so wise as you. I think it's 
shocking to talk discontent forever, and gloom at every 
thing. Why don't you go away ? Think of the great peo- 
ple in books, that go to London with sixpence in their 
pockets, and turn out great merchants — or with a tragedy, 
and turn out Dr. Johnson. Think of Chatterton, whom 
you were reading of. You are better off a great deal than 
he!" 

"Chatterton was a fool," said Horace. *'I promise you 
ril wait for the tide, and not shoot myself when it's in the 
flow. I am much obliged for your advice. I've neither a 
tragedy nor a sixpence that I can call my own — ^but some 
of these days Fll go." 

Pronouncing these words with slow and formal emphasis, 
as if he meant something dreadful, Horace marched solenm- 
ly to his German exercise, and sat down to it once more. 
The evening grew darker round the two ; by degrees Su- 
san's head drooped down on her needle- work, till you could 
see that she had been seized by a womanish panic, and was 
secretlyputting up the linen on her knee to wipe her wet 
eyes. Tim terror and compunction worked its way silently 

A2 
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as the early wintry night came on, By-and-by, through the 
quietness, which was broken only by Horace's pen, the ashes 
^om the grate, and a slow patter outside of the wet which 
dropped from the eaves, there broke a little hurried, sup- 

Eressed sob. Then Susan's white work, more distinct than 
erseH* in the twilight, went down suddenly upon the floor, 
and a darkling figure glided round to Horace's side. ^' Oh, 
don't think of it any more !" cried Susan ; " it was only my 
ill-temper. Oh, Horace, never mind me ! — don't think of it 
again.'^ 

"Think of what?" said Horace, peevishly; "what on 
earth do you mean, thrusting your arms about me? I did 
not ask to be petted, did I ? What do you mean ?" 

" Oh, Horace — ^what we were saying," said his sister, with 
humility. 

"What were we saying? Can I remember all the non- 
sense you talk ?" cried the young man, shaking off her arms 
with impatience; "can't you keep to your own business, 
and let me done? Oh, you wanted me to be Whittington 
and the cat, didn't you ? Thank you, that's not my voca- 
tion. Isn't it bad enough I must stand your sauciness, with- 
out standing your repentance — oh, for mercy's sake, go 
away !" 

Susan went away without another word, gathered her 
work into her bi^ work-bag, and went out of the room, not 
without making it sufficiendy audible that she had closed 
the door. 

" He's a coward ! he does nothing but talk !" she said be- 
tween her teeth, as she went up the dark stairs ; but nobody 
save herself knew that her momentary passion had brought 
these words to Susan's lips, and ten minutes after she would 
not have believed she had said them — ^nevertheless, some- 
times passion, unawares, says the truth. 



CHAPTER H. 

Thb household of Marchmain consisted of four persons. 
The brother and sister we have already seen, their father, 
and one female servant. In this little interval of twilight, 
while Susan puts on her clean collar for dinner, and which 
Horace, who would rather disarrange than improve his 
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dress, out of pore ill-humor and disrespect, spends in the 
dark, staring into the fire with his head between his hands, 
we will explain to our readers the economy of this singular 
household. At this hour all is dark in the solitary house. 
WiUiout, the chill invisible rain, the great unbroken black- 
ness of the moor and the night — within, an unlighted hall 
and staircase, with a red glow of fire-light at the end of a 
long passage, betraying the kitchen, and a faint thread of 
light coming out beneath a door opposite the dining-room. 
Thrift, severe and rigid, reigns in this dwelling. In Mr. 
Scarsdale's own room a single candle bums, when it is no 
longer possible to read without one ; but there are no lights 
in the family sitting-room till the dinner is placed on the ta- 
ble, and Peggy has nothing but fire-light in the kitchen, and 
Susan puts on her collar by intuition up stairs. Every thing 
is under inexorable rule and law. The family have break- 
fast between nine and ten, sometimes even later ; for Mr. 
Scarsdale is not a man to modify his own habits for any 
ccHisideration of suitability. From that time till six o'clock, 
when there is dinner, the young people see nothing of their 
father. He sits with them in the evening, imposing silence 
by his presence ; and that, so far as fiunily intercourse goes, 
is the chronicle of their life. 

Let us enter at this door, which marks itself off from the 
floor of the hall by that slender line of light. It has the 
same prospect as the dining-room, when there is any day- 
light to see it ; but it is smaller than that gloomy apart' 
ment ; two large book-cases, shut in by a brass net-work, 
stand out' with sharp and angular comers from the walls, 
no attempt having been made to fill up the vacant space at 
either side of them, or to harmonize tnese gaunt pieces of 
furniture with any thing else in the room. There are two 
or three chairs, which stand fixed and immovable in cor- 
ners, plainly testifying that nobody ever sits there ; and be- 
fore the fire a library table, and in a round-backed elbow- 
chair the father of the house. He sits there reading with a 
forlorn persistence wonderful to see — treading for no pur- 
pose, reading with little interest, yet turning page after 
page with methodical regularity, and bending his lowering 
forehead on the book as if it were the business of his life. 
He is dark, not so much in complexion as in sentiment — a 
close, self-absorbed, impenetrable man. It is not difi&cult 
to perceive that he is neither a student by ardent incUna- 
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tion, nor by profession a searcher into books ; bat what is 
the secret of these solitary studies is hard to discover. He 
sits with his head leaning upon one hand, and the other 
turning the pages — sits often for hours in that one posi- 
tion. He is scarcely ever stimulated into interest, and never 

' owns the enlivening touch of that zeal and curiosity which 
hunts for proo& or illustrations of a &vorite theory through 

, a dozen volumes. There is no heap of books by his side, 
but only one orderly volume, which is not of the class of 
those fantastic, delightful reverie books in which studious 
men delist. The blank, straightforward manner in which 
be reads on comes to be impressive in its singularity after a 
time. He seems to pursue this occupation as a clerk keeps 
books, and counts his progress, you could imagine, by the 
number of the pases he has read, and by no less tangible 
criterion; and noting moves the settled darkness of his 
uncommunicative face. 

Behind him, hung by the side of the window, in the worst 
light of the room, is a portrait, a very common work, done 
by a mediocre painter, but in all probability very like its 
original, for the face looks down through the gloom with a 
re^ smile, which pmt can not ^ve — ^a sweet, home-like, 
domestip woman, such another as Susan will be when the 
years and the hours have carried her into her own life. 
There can be no doubt it is Susan's mother and this man's 
wife. There is no other picture in the house, and he cares 
so little for any one seeing this, that he has hung it in the 
shadows of the red moreen curtiEtins, where nobody can dis- 
tinguish the features. Most likely he knows th)3 features 
weU enough to penetrate that darkness ; for though he sits 
with his back to it most usually, it is for his pleasure it is 
here. 

Nobody knows any thing about this man ; he has not any 
family connection whatever with the bouse or locality. No- 
body can understand why of all places in the world he 
should come here to the tumble-down old house on the 
edge of the moor, which nobody else would live in. When 
he came, ten years ago, the country people paid him visits 
— ^half in curipsity, liSlf in kindness — which were never re- 
turned, till at last society dropped off entirely, even from 
the attempt to break upon his seclusion. To account for 
his imgraciousness, rumors of great crimes and great mis- 
fortunes were whispered about him ; but as the novelty 
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failed, these sunk into abeyance ; and it was tacitly under- 
stood or believed now that the loss of a great lawsuit, which 
materially lessened his means, was the cause of his with- 
drawal from the world. He was then but a young man, 
scarcely forty ; and if neither q)ort nor society had attrao> 
tions for him then, it was n6t to be supposed that his heart 
had expanded now. He lived in a severe, rectangular, math- 
ematical poverty, which calculated every item, and left 
room for no irregularity. He kept his children rigidly 
within the same bounds which confined himself. If they 
formed acqusdntances, it must needs have been at *^ kirk or 
market," in the roads or the fields, for he strictly forbade 
them from either receiving or accepting invitations ; while 
for his own part he gave a certain cold attention to their 
education as a duty, but spent as little time as possible in 
their society. It is not surprising, under these circum- 
stances, that this gloomy and breeding man should have 
roused the kindred temper of his son to a slight degree of 
desperation, or succeeded in making the tliralldom of his 
life ver^ irksome to a youth who was neither amiable nor 
submissive, to b^in with. Mr. Scarsdale did not even pre- 
tend a fatherly regard for Horace ; all his life he had treat- 
ed the lad with a cutting and desperate civility, which 
would have pierced a more sensitive child to the heart ; and 
from his boyhood had given him a certain position of equal- 
ity and rivalship, totally contrary to the relationship they 
really held, and which at once stimulated the pride and 
reused the passions of the solitary youth. This unhappy 
state of things had never come to a climax by any outburst 
of passion. Horace might be as disrespectful, as sullen, as 
defiant as he pleased. His father extorted a certain hard 
lineal obedience, but neither expected nor seemed to wish 
for, reverence, love, or any filial sentiment ; and this aspect 
of affairs had become so habitual, that even Susan did not 
observe it. Most likely she thought all fathera were more 
or less the same; her whole heart of tenderness went back 
to her little recollection of her mother ; and Mr. Scarsdale 
was still human so far as Susan was concerned. He was 
not kind certainly, but at least he seemed conscious that he 
toas her father and she his child. 

Notwithstanding his seclusion, his limited means, and 
morose habits, he still bore the appearance, and something 
of the manners, of a gentleman — something which even 
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those neighbors whose kmdnesses he had repulsed acknowl- 
edged by an involuntary respect. When the half hour 
chimed from his clock on the mantle-piece — almost the only 
article of luxury visible in the house — ^he closed his book as 
a laborer gives lip his work, pausing only to place a mark 
in the pa^e, and, taking up hid candle, went solemnly up 
stairs. He was stsarcely of middle size, but so spare and 
erect that he seemed tall ; thin ahnost to the point of emaci- 
ation, with marked and prominent features, unlike either of 
his children. Yet, strangely enough, though Horace's face 
resembled that of his mother, the expression — ^the spiritual 
resemblance — was like this dark and brooding face : possi- 
bly the very pang and keenness of opposition between the 
father and the son lay in their likeness. Mr. Scarsdale car- 
ried his candle up the gloomy staircase, leaving hisstudy in 
darkness, to excnange his easy dressing-gown for a coat, 
and prepare himself for dinner. Dinner for ten years, at 
least, had been to him a solitary meal : during all Uiat time 
his doors had never opened to admit a stranger; but he 
never once failed in the customary punctilio, or neglected 
to close his book when the time-piece chimed the half hour. 
Meanwhile the preparations of the kitchen were coming 
to a climax. This was the only cheerful place in the house. 
It had a large old-fashioned chimney, with a settle in its 
warm corner, and the warmth centred in that recess as in 
a chamber of light. Bundles of herbs were hung up to dry 
over the mantle-shelf, where was a little oil-lamp attached 
to the wall, but rarely lighted — so that the apartment itself, 
with its broad but high window, its great wooden presses 
and tables, was but half seen in the wavering light. There 
stood Peggy putting on her " dinner cap." Peggy was at 
least as tall as her master, and very little younger. She 
was his foster-sister, attached all her life to his family, and 
knew the secret of his retirement, if any body did ; but 
Peggy was of the faithful type of ancient servants, and 
gave no sign. She had been comely in her youth, and was 
still fresh-colored and neat when she pleased — ^and she did 
please at dinner-time. She had on a dark stuff gown, with 
a white soft muslin handkerchief covering her neck under 
it, as is the fashion with elderly women in the north coun- 
try ; a great white apron, and the before-mentioned cap, 
which had pink. ribbons in it. Peggy had rather a large 
face, and features big and strong. Had she been bom a 
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lady, with nothing to do, she would have been a strong- 
minded woman ; but Providence had been kinder to Peggy. 
As it was, she had her own opinions about most things, and 
hesitated not at all, to express her approbation and d^p- 
probation. She was, in short, very much what old servants 
were, as we have said, a generation or two ago. But one 
thing was the pride of Peggy's life: to have every thing in 
perfect order for her master's dinner, which was the event 
of the day to her ; to feel convinced that her cookery was 
as careful and delicate as if she had been attended by a 
score of scullions ; to do every thing indeed, as fsur as it lay 
in one pair of active hands and one vigorous brain to do, as 
perfectly as if a whole establishment of servants wtdted on 
the comforts of "the family" — ^was the ambition of Mr. 
Scarsdale's solitary waiting-woman. If no one else felt the 
compliment, Peggy was continually flattered and inspirited 
by her master's evening-coat. 

And it was she, though nearly fifty, who did every thing 
in the house, it was she alone who knew the former nistory 
of " the family" which she tended so carefully. If ever Mr. 
Scarsdale unbended his reserved soul for a moment, it was 
^^ggy who received the rare confidence. It was she who 
had helped the inherent woman to come to feminine life in 
poor little Susan's neglected education ; and it was she, the 
only busy, cheerful living inhabitant of the house, who now 
carried those slender silver candlesticks into the dark din- 
ing-room, and disturbed Master Horace in his reverie with 
the gleam of the unexpected light. 



CHAPTER HL 

Therb were strange elements of incongruity in the scene 
presented by that mnner-table. Mr. Scarsdale sat at the 
head of the table, with his son and daughter at the sides, 
and Peggy behind his chair, erect and stately in his even- 
ing dress. All the furniture of the table, the linen, the sil- 
ver, the china, were of the finest description, and in beauti- 
ful order; and strangely around this httle centre of light 
gloomed the meagre unadorned walls, the homely furniture,, 
the heavy hangings of the cheerless apartment, which, how- 
ever, scarcely formed a greater contrast to the dainty ar- 
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rangements of the table than Horace Scarsdale's gray morn- 
ing jacket and disordered hair did to the form^ toilet of 
his father. Susan sat at Mr. Scarsdale's right hand, in her 
clean collar. Her dress was very homely ; but Susan, at 
sev^iteen, was one of those women who have a natural fit* 
ness for their place every where, and never fall out of har- 
mony. Perhaps she was not overnsensitive by nature ; at 
all events, she was not distressed by the silence of this 
meal, at which there was no conversation. It was their in- 
variable custom, and Susan had seen no other family-table 
to make her aware of the misery of this. Horace was of 
another temper : eveiy thing was an offense to the unhappy 
lad; the silence galled almost beyond endurance; and when 
his father addressed him as he did always, with formal po- 
liteness, upon helping him to any thing, the blood rushed to 
the yoimg man's cheeks with such sudden violence and 
force, that no one who watched his countenance could have 
been surprised to see him answer with some demonstration 
of passion. But he never 'did; he replied, in the stifled 
voice of rage, with thanks and formal courtesy. Thus they 
sat like two enemies, forced to civility by the circumstances 
of sitting at the same table, and together ate, as if it choked 
them, their unblessed bread. "Shall I help you to some 
soup?'' asked Mr. Scarsdale, and Horace made a stubboni 
bow and said, "Thank you." Neither spoke the other's 
name, neither even looked in the other's face — ^yet, by that 
strange magio of antagonism, which is as strong as love, 
were aware, instinctively, of every movement, almost of 
every sentiment, which influenced each other's conduct for 
the moment. But they had this little duel all to themselves 
— Susan, dulled hj habit, and knowing that it had always 
been so, observed it not-r-Peggy, behind her master's chair, 
saw every thing, and said nothing. Sometimes, indeed, an 
acute observer might have noticed that the faithful servant 
set down something on the table with an unnecessary em- 
phasis, which answered, instead of words, to give her im- 
patience vent, and which her master never failed to notice. 
Peggy, too, did not hesitate to interfere in the business of 
the table — to remark that Mr. Horace did not eat, and to 
recommend a particular dish to Miss Susan. Peggy's dialect 
was rather a temarkable one, and difficult to identify. She 
was a north-country woman by birth, but had lived in many 
districts of England, and had taken up, with great impartid^ 
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ity and candor of mind, their different manners of speech. 
But Mr. Scarsdale, who had killed all natural utterance in 
his children, tad no power over Peggy ; he never even tried 
to restrain her. Her discourse ran on a cheerful chorus 
during the whole solemn period of dinner; and this it was, 
more perhaps than any thing else, which prevented a posi- 
tive outbreak between the father and the son. 

"Youn^ Master Roger, Miss Susan, dear, he's agoin' 
hoam," said Peggy; "he's got father and mother Uvin' 
after all, as I hear say, and none so poorly off neither, for 
all his goin' off in a despair wi' talk o' 'listin'. Natur's a 
mystery, that's for certain — ^to turn off a manchild upon a 
godfayther, and rather to 'list nor to go hoam! I dunno 
know which is worst if ye ask me. Stewed chicken, mas- 
ter, and done perfect, though I say it as should not ; but 
I'm none so pleased with the peatoes. I'll not have no 
more from the mill — ^they're agoin' in the disease. Wine? 
— ^this very minute, if I had the keys." 

Mr. Scarsdale brought forth the keys from his pocket ; 
and, totally regardless of Peggy's monologue, which ran on 
in further gossip, broke the suence of the table in his own 
person — a most portentous and imusual incident He spoke 
without either addres^in^ or looking at any one, though it 
was, in fact, a question which he asked. ^ 
. "There is, I believe," observed Mr. Scarsdale, "a spare 
bedroom in the house?" 

Peggy did not hear for the first moment, being taken 
aback by the unusual event ; and Susan said, timidly, " Yes, 
papa," taking the remark to herself. 

"The door was opea this very day, master," said Peg^, 
when she recovered her surprise ; " I judge you wur lookin' 
with your own eyes what like it was ; but the good of a 
spare bedroom in this house I would wish a wise woman to 
tell to me." 

Mr. Scarsdale made no response, but delivered himself of 
his further intelligence as though he had heard her not. " I 
wish it to be put in order," he said, briefly ; " Colonel Suth- 
erland arrives here on a visit to-morrow." 

Even Horace was moved to a momentary start and look 
of surprise at his father's immovable countenance, while 
Susan clasped her hands in spite of herself, and cried, "Oh ! 
papa, is it my uncle?" with the most eager and joyful anx- 
iety suddenly suffiising her face. 
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But Susan's voice was drowned in Peggy's more decided 
accents. " Master Edward !" cried Peggy, with a restrained 
shout of triumph — "blessings on his honest face ! he never 
crossed a door but he brought comfort — ^and as handsome 
a man as eye could see, and the pleasantest gentleman to 
speak to that ever said good-morrow. So he's Cornel now ! 
— and well deserves it, I'll be bold to say. Custard, mas- 
ter ? — as light as a May breeze — ^and the very tarts you had 
in holiday times, when you were a boy. I had a thought 
of old times, and knew no reason — ^to be sure, it was for a 
forewarning of the news I" 

Mr. Scarsdale thrust the china dish contsdning the tarts 
out of his wajr with an unusual expression of impatience. 
Then, recollecting himself, took it up and turned to Horace 
— that is to say, turned his head to him, without turning his 
eyes, as was his custom. " May I have the pleasure of help- 
ing you ?" said the father, with a tone of suppressed bit- 
terness. Horace put forth his plate immediately ; Peggy's 
harmless confectionery was evidently vexatious and annoy- 
ing to Mr. Scarsdale, and his son took pains to express his 
enjoyment of it, and compliment Peggy on her handiwork. 
It was as rare an event to hear Horace's voice at dinner as 
his father's. The approaching event seemed to have loosed 
the tongues of b^h. 

This little incident put an end to Peggy's gossip ; she re- 
moved the remainder of her tarts with a visible flutter of 
offense, and set down the wine on the table with double em- 
phasis. When Peggy withdrew, Mr. Scarsdale took a book 
from his pocket, and set up a small folding reading-desk, 
which had been placed by his hand when the cloth was 
withdrawn. There he sat, with his glass of purple claret 
reflected in the shining mahogany, and the two tall, slender 
candles illuminating a little circle round him, and his head 
relieved against the dark curtains, which looked almost black 
in the feeble light. A line of magic drawn round him could 
not have screened him more completely from the other in- 
mates of the room. Horace thrust his chair away rudely, 
and leaving it thus at a little distance from the table, went 
to the window and disappeared behind the curtains to look 
out on the night. Susan stole quietly round to the side of 
the table, and produced out of her big bag her evening work 
— an occupation dear to her heart, though it was only a 
patchwork quilt, the only fancy work that Susan knew ; but 
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before she sat down withdrew her brother's chair noiseless- 
ly to the side of the fire, where it looked human and compan- 
ionable. Then silence, entire as if these three human creat- 
ures were statues, fell upon the room, where still Mr. Scars- 
dale sat at the shining table with its two lines of reflection, 
with the claret jug at his elbow, and his book supported on 
the reading-desk, and the glass before him half full of purple 
wine. He turned the leaves at regular intervals, and went 
through them with mechanical gravity ; but his ears were 
teen to every rustle of the curtjdn, and with all the viru- 
lence of domestic strife the mind of this singular father 
watched his son. 

As for Susan, her whole mind, as she worked in silence, 
was full of the wonderful intimation she had just heard. 
Perhaps by this time you are disposed to think that Susan 
was very insensible and dull in her feelings not to be miser- 
able about the enmity which existed between her i^ther and 
brother; but Susan was accustomed to it, and had never 
seen other fathers and sons, and had seen this go on in the 
same way so long, that, though she felt it uncomfortable, 
she entertained no apprehensions about it. As for Horace, 
if he would remain by himself in the window, looking out 
upon the black night, Susan could not help it. He was not 
more miserable there than he would be at the table with his 
father's austere shadow upon him ; and conversation was 
tacitly prohibited in those dismal evenings. Susan's was 
still an unawakened mind ; her brother did not encourage 
her to think her own influence over him of any importance, 
nor permitted her to suppose that she had any power to 
soothe him ; and the trembling, timid, mediatory love, which 
holds a fearful balance in many a divided household, needs 
love and softness of some kind, on one side or the other, to 
keep it alive. Love Susan found none in either of her two 
nearest relatives. She loted them by nature and custom ; 
sometimes a terrible impatience of their discord seized her, 
and a momentary impulse of passion, to do something or say 
something which should stir this stagnant, stormy calm, or 
perhaps change the manner of their existence, had possessed 
her once or twice in her life ; but the tender, anxious, in- 
tense love which cruelty can not kill when it has once de- 
veloped itself, never can develop itself without the stimulus 
and creating power of dear love from some one to begin with. 
Thus it was that Susan beheld with vexation and distress 
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sometimes, but without agony, the umiatural feud beside 
her, that she took neither side, because either side was 
equally cold, repulsive, and una^ectionate. She did not 
know life ; she knew not even the fictitious life of books. 
She did not fear when her brother rushed out into the night, 
as he did often, that Horace would fall into the rude snares 
of village dissipation, or run in the way of vulgar crime. 
She was not alarmed for a possible outbreak of violence be- 
tween the father and son ; such things had never been sug- 
gested to her inexperienced mind. • 

So she sat in the silence, not resenting it for her own part, 
content in herself, and niaking out of that dismal quiet a 
little circle of domestic tranquillity when she arranged her 
patches and contrasted her colors, and secretly entertained 
vague anticipations of unknown pleasure, and a warmth of 
inextinguishable personal happiness, in the very heart of the 
misery through which her life had grown. 

At eight o'clock to a minute Peggy brought in the tea- 
tray, and removed the claret-jug, which, though he had only 
once filled his glass, stood all that time by Mr. Scarsdale's 
side. Then he took his cup of tea from his daughter's hand 
without even looking at her, and went on with his reading. 
Comfort was not to be got out of any thin^ in this house. 
Horace drank his standing — ^told his sister it did not rain 
now, and went off out of the room like a wind. And when 
Susan looked over her tea-tray to see her father's eyes fixed 
upon his book, and the door closed upon her brother, and 
herself compelled to sit formally there till Mr. Scarsdale, 
sipping it slowly and by intervsds, had finished his second 
cup of tea — a certain forlorn sensation of solitude and dis- 
comfort moistened Susan's eyes, and brought an ache to her 
heart. Then her thoughts went back with a joyful rebound 
to the promised visitor of to-morrow — ^her mother's brother, 
an actual relation, whose love and kindness she had a claim 
on. She lost herself in wonder what like he would be, and 
how he would treat his sister's children. To-morrow would 
solve Susan's long and troubled problem — ^whether all men 
were like papa; to-morrow would give her a glimpse into 
that world of which she knew nothing. Nature was skep- 
tical in Susan's heart: she could not believe that papa was 
the type and impersonation of man. Kindness, unknown 
and longed for, seemed coming to her in the person of that 
imcle. She returned to her patches, longing to run into the 
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cheerfol kitchen to Peggy, to ask all about the new-comer; 
but bound by the customary punctilio of the house to sit 
there silent and occupied opposite the reading-desk — a bond- 
age which Susan had never felt more oppressive than on this 
particular night — while Mr. Scarsdale still turned the me- 
chanical pa^es, and Horace roamed through the black moor 
and the falhng rain, cursing his fate. 



CHAPTER IV. 

This same evening, while Susan sat at her patchwork, 
comforting herself with fancies concerning the unknown un- 
cle who was to make so strange and unexpected a break 
upon their solitude, an old gentleman, carrying his own car- 
pet-bag,^ went into one of the carriages of the night-trains 
about to start from Edinburgh for the south. He was not 
a first-class passenger, but the railway people put up instinct- 
ive fingers to their caps as he addressed them. He was taJl, 
thin, erect-— of a soldierly bearing, with a gray mustache and 
gray hair, wearing thin upon the crown. That he was a lit- 
tle deaf it was easy to perceive, from the sudden stoop he 
made when the person sitting next him in the carriage put 
a question to him unexpectedly; and that his eyes were 
touched by years and usage was equally apparent when, im- 
able to find his spectacles, he held his time-bill at arm's-len^h 
to read it the better. But there was something ingratiatmg 
and prepossessing even in the bend which brought his ear 
to the level of the voice which addressed him, with that in- 
stinctive and delicate courtesy which will not treat the most 
trivial application with carelessness. The good woman who 
spoke felt flattered — she could not teU how ; it was only to 
ask when the train would start — a thing which her next 
neighbor knew no better than she did — ^but the ready atten- 
tion, and sincere endeavor which the old soldier instantly 
made to satisfy her, gave the questioner all the feeling of a 
personal compliment. When the long line of carriages got 
under way, our friend wrapped himself up in his warm cloak 
and leaned back in his unluxurious comer. It was a gloomy, 
rainy, miserable night ; the little lamp jolting in the roof, and 
throwing a feeble illumination over four benches full of 
drowsing night-travelers, was the only light visible in earth 
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and heaven, save when the nocturnal express plunged with 
ostentatious speed through some little oasis of a station, with 
faint lamps gleaming through the universal gloom. The old 
soldier, however, was not easily disturbed by the discomforts 
of his journey ; if there were any special meditations in his 
mind, he showed no sign of them ; but, with his face half 
buried in his cloak, kept motionless in his comer — where, in 
the very midst of the black night, or, to speak more prop- 
erly, about three o'clock in the winter morning, the guard 
awaked him. He had reached the end of his journey. The 
rest of the night he passed in the RaOway Inn of a country 
town, from which he set out next morning in a gig, to face 
the raw February blast for a drive of fourteen miles over an 
exposed country. Colonel Edward Sutherland, though he 
bad been twenty years in India, had come home still a poor 
man; and habits of economy were strong upon the old offi- 
cer, accustomed all his life, even in the luxurious eastern cli- 
mate, to spare and restrain unnecessary expenses. He was a 
solitary man, but he was not a free old bacnelor, at liberty to 
expend his own means on his own pleasure ; wife and many 
children had been left behind in Indian graves, but he had 
a boy at Addiscombe, and one at St. Andrew's, and conse- 
quently not a shilling of his income to spare ; so he placed 
his carpet-bag carefully below the seat out of the reach of 
rain, and tied a travehng-cap over his ears, and muffled his 
cloak hdf over his face, and so turned his face to the wind 
for his chilly journey to Lanworth Moor. 

" Ay, sure the wind's in the east — ^it's ever in the east on 
this road," said the man who drove him. " When it's could 
as could all the country over, it's double could Lanwoth 
way. Beg your pardon, cornel," said the man, touching 
his cap, "but it's strange for a gen'l'man to goo this gate in 
ought but a shay." 

" That is Iny business, my man," said the traveler, quiet- 
ly ; " is it a good road ?" 

" Bits," said the post-boy, shrugging his shoulders ; " and 
bits the very dyeuce for the poor beasts; but we never goo 
this direction, cornel, not twicest in a year — ^not all the way. 
There's Tillington, five mile this side o' Lanwoth, but the 
road strikes off to the reet — ^Lord blees you, gen'l'men know 
better nor to build on a moor-side. The wind comes down 
off the fells fit to pull your skin ofl^ cornel ; and ne'er a 
shelter, and ne'er a tree, but bits o' saplings in the moss. 
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Rain and snow and hail, they sweep a* things before them. 
I'd never set a brute beast, let alone a Clmstian, with its 
nose to Lanwoth Moor." 

" Yet somebody must live there," said the traveler, shiv- 
ering in spite of himself within his cloak. 

" Not a soul, cornel, but the one house," said the driver, 
eagerly; "not a* thatch roof or a clay wall — ^naught but 
Marchmain. They say it was built at the riding of the 
Marches, that's once in the hunderd year, and a' foor strife, 
foor to part the lands of the twae Allonbys, brothers and 
foes as should never be seen in God's world. But sure there 
it stands, black as hate, and" — ^the man made a sudden 
pause, and looked suddenly up in the old officer's &ce — 
" cornel, you're gooing there ?'* 

"Do you know me, driver?" said Colonel Sutherland, 
with a little curiosity. 

The man held down his head with a sly, half-abashed 
smile, not quite sure whether to pretend knowledge or to 
confess that he acquired his information &om the card on 
the carpet-bag. The result of his deliberations was an 
equivocal reply. *' I know an army gen'l'man when I see 
hun, sir," lie said, raising his slouchmg rustic shoulders, 
and qnickeiiing his speech out of its Cumbrian drawl. " My 
father was an ould 63d, and Cornel Toppe Sawyer's own 
man; and, begging your pardon, cornel, a blind man could 
see you had borne command." 

Colonel Sutherland was human ; he was not only human, 
but a little amiable vanity was one of his foibles. He in- 
clined his ear blandly to this clever compliment, and per- 
haps thpught his driver rather a sensible fellow ; but at that 
moment uie blast came wild in their faces — ^wet, dismal, 
cold — a wind that cut to the bone, and the chattering teeth 
and shivering frame which owned its influence was not live- 
ly enough for conversation. The horse winced, and turned 
his imfortxmate head aside, making a momentary pause. 
The hills — ^low, gray, and piebald, with their yellow circles 
of lichen and brown turrets of rock — ^were blurred into the 
dull horizon, which expressed nothing but that dismal, pen- . 
etrating moisture and mm'derous cold ; and when, by a sud- 
den turn of the road, the hapless traveler found himself sud- 
denly under the shelter of high banks and hedges which in- 
tercepted the blast, the sudden contrast was so grateful that 
Colonel Sutherland withdrew his cloak from bis blue face, 
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and looked about him with a sigh of relief. There was no- 
thing very particular to see : a common country road de- 
scending a slope — ^for which some necessity of the soil had 
made a deep cutting expedient — with a village within sight, 
and a soft, broad valley; green fields, dotted with fiirm- 
houses and haystacks, and leafless trees. The houses were 
all of the silvery-gray limestone of the district, and walls of 
the same stone, more frequent than hedgerows, divided the 
fields. The old colonel, drawing breath under the shadow 
of the bank, thought to himseu that under sunshine the 
prospect would be very pleasant, and was scarcely pleased 
to find that this, the only comfortable bit of the road, was 
the one on which their process was most rapid — and to 
hear that they were still ten long dreary miles from March- 
main. 

" There was talk enow in the country, cornel," said the 
driver, resuming his discourse, ** when a strange gen'l'man 
coom'd to take that 'ouse. Ne'er a sowl in twenty mile 
but had heard of Marchm^. I reckon youVe never been 
there P 

" No," said the traveler, briefly. 

"He's a terrible quiet gen'Pman too, as we hear say," 
continued the man ; " a great scholard, I do suppose — ^and 
ignorant folks have little understanding on t^e ways of sich. 
'^ey say strange foot has never crossed the door this nine 
year. It's a terrible place to bring up children, cornel, is 
Lanwoth Moor, and the young gen'l'man and miss they're 
kepp as close at hoam as if they were but six-year olds ; 
never a gun on young master's shoulder, and the young 
lady ne'er saw a dance in her bom days. Them things 
come natural to young folks. I'm saying but what I hear : 
it might be a parcel o' stories for aught I know — ^but Mr. 
Soarsdale yonder, he's a very uncommon man." 

" Poor children !" said Colonel Sutherland half aloud, with 
a sigh. The open air, the rustle of the wind, and the noise 
of the wheels- improved the colonel's hearing, as it so often 
does a gentle imperfection of the kind. He heard every 
word of these scattered observations, and began to feel more 
anxiety touching his visit to his morose brother-in-law than 
he would have thought possible when he started. He knew, 
it was true, the secret calamity which had driven his sister's 
husband to the wilderness; but his own simple, pious, 
cheery spirit hfid no understanding of the unwholesome pas- 
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fiions of a self-regarding soul. He had blamed himself for 
years for unconsciousljr feeling his relative's withdrawal 
from life to be pusillanmious and unworthy of a man ; but 
nothing had suggested to the practical and innocent-minded 
soldier a gloomy retreat such as that which began to be re- 
vealed to him bv hints and suggestions now. He was una- 
ble to conceive now a man with children could make an ut- 
ter hermit of himself, " especially children under their ex- 
traordinary circumstances," said the colonel anxiously, in his 
own heart. He grew silent, absorbed, troubled, as they 

Eroceeded on their way. When, immediately after settling 
imself on his return from India in a home of his own, that 
home often longed for, to which his sons could come in their 
holidays, he had volunteered a visit to his brother-in-law — 
it was the reciprocity of honest affection and kindred which 
the veteran wished to re-establish between his own £unily 
and their nearest relatives. He set out to visit the Scars- 
dales in the full idea that they too would visit him, and 
that the father of that household Hved like himself in the 
tenderest friendship with those inheritors of his blood in 
whom he renewed his own youth ; and with an old man's 
sentiment of tender gallantry, this old soldier thought of 
Susan, the only surviving woman of his race, his sister's 
daughter and representative, his baby-favorite long ago. 
Perhaps a floating idea of appropriating this only woman of 
theihouse had dawned upon his fatherly mind with other 
matters — ^for the Addiscombe cadet was a year older than 
Susan, and boys are so likely to marry when they go to In- 
dia. At all events, it was a sunny, simple picture of family 
kindness and comfort which had presented itself to the hon- 
est eyes of the old soldier when he set out upon his journey. 
This prospect began to cloud over sadly now ; he could not 
understand nor explain these singular circumstances, which 
must be facts, and visible to the common eye. A lonely 
house which no one else would live in, a seclusion which no 
stranger ever broke, young people shut out from the society 
of their fellows, and gloom and mystery upon the whole 
house I The colonel wrapped his face once more in his cloak 
and subsided into deafness and silence, pondering painfully 
in his own mind what might be required of himself under 
such unexpected circumstances, and what he could do for 
the relief of Horace and Susan, whom in his kind heart he 
fondly called " the children." These deliberations had come 

B 
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to no satisfactory result, when, roimding a comer of the 
road, the bare extent of Lanwoth Moor became suddenly 
visible, stretching to the fells, and the sky to the horizon, 
blurred with rain, where it was scarcely possible to tell 
which was hill and which was cloud. 

They drove along in silence, a long half mile, seeing no- 
thing but that same blank expanse traversed by the long, 
deep cutting of an attempted drainage, until at last the 
driver silenuy, with a certain sympathy for the silence of 
his companion, pointed out the solitary walls rising on the 
edge of the moor. The house was a square, commonplace 
erection of two stories, with no remarkable feature, but that 
one side was raised a story higher than the other, and stood 
up square and gray, hke the little distinguishing tower of 
an Italian house. Like — ^yet how unlike ! — ^the rough, gray 
limestone, unpolished and savage, the deep walls into whicn 
those smsdl windows sank like cavernous eyes, the cold blue 
slated roof, the cold door coming bare out upon the path, 
without a morsel of garden or any inclosure, aU inclosed and 
backed by that monotonous mystery of moor, the distant 
spectral mils, the clouds that carried them out in ghostly 
ranges, the wind and the rain so blended together that they 
made but one — and they went to the heart with a chill in- 
describable, and not to be resisted. 

Colonel Sutherland looked upon all this with a sensation 
of anguish. It was incomprehensible to him. Thafc he 
should find his relatives here, and not in the cheerful village 
house he had expected, overpowered him with complete 
wonder. He ceased even to be indignant at the father who 
sacrificed willfully the happiness of his children — ^he suspend- 
ed his judgment till he should hear what extraordinary cir- 
cumstances had fixed them thus. In his unsuspecting heart 
he felt certain that something which he did not know must 
have produced this exaggerated and unnatural retirement. 
The sudden impression produced upon him by the sight of 
this house made his cheek pale, and added a nervous treiSi- 
bUng to the shiver of the cold ; he got down, stumbling at 
the door, which the driver watched with undisguised curi- 
osity, as if something imnatural and portentous was about 
to make its appearance — and, in his emotion, let the money 
fall out of the purse which he took out to pay his conductor. 
While he stooped to pick it up, the door opened hastily, 
and Peggy rushed forth and seized the carpet-bag. At 
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Bight of her the colonel recovered a little from his confu- 
sion and tremor. 

"Thank God!" he exclaimed, fervently, "there is some 
sunshine here at last." 

The driver opened his eyes somewhat disappointed. Peg- 
gy was not known at the country town, though Mr. Scars- 
dale's extraordinary life had been heard of there ; and the 
vigorous servant-woman, who began to scold forthwith be- 
tween the exclamations of her joyful recognition, reduced 
the mysterious house to matter-of-fact. The man drove off, 
not knowing what to make of it ; and fearing to hear of 
some new misfortune, with his honest heart beating with 
grief, sympathy, and anxiety to mend the position of Ids 
friends. Colonel Sutherland, after twenty years' absence, en- 
tered at hi& brother-in-law's inhospitable door. 



CHAPTER V. 

The kitchen of Marchmain was built out from the house, 
and was a long and somewhat narrow apartment, quite xm- 
like the rest of the building. People said it had been a cot- 
tage standing on the spot before this house was built, and 
arbitrarily connected with it — and the unceiled roof and 
larffe old-fashioned chimney favored the notion. The mud 
or brick floor had been, however, replaced by a deal one ; 
and the roof was now covered, instead of thatch, with the 
less picturesque but safer slates, which gave so cold an as- 
pect to the house. Within, two large articles of furniture 
filled up half the space, though ftimiture these fixed encimi- 
brances could scarcely be called. One was a prodigious 
press, in which Peggy kept her household linen — the other, 
a great square box with a sloping lid, which contained the 
immediate supply of coals, brought from the coal-cellar out- 
side. Beneath the window — which was large' but high, so 
that Peggy, though she was tall, could do no more than 
look out, and Susan could only reach up to it on tip-toe — 
stood a large deal table, clean to the utmost extent of clean- 
liness, where Peggy did her ironing — (Peggy was punctil- 
ious in her concerns, and kept every thing ia its proper 
place) — another table in quite another quarter was appro- 
priated to the cooking; and a third, a small round one. 
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stood aside in a comer to be lifted in front of the fire-place 
at nights when Peggy's work was over, beside the big old 
heavy elbow-chair, where Peggy took an evening nap and 
sipped a fourth cup of tea. 

Li this apartment, in the morning of the same day, while 
Colonel Sutherland drove through the rain, Susau, excited, 
happy, and restless, fluttered round Peggy at her work. 
Susan had in her hand the front of one of Master Horace's 
new shirts, which she pretended to be stitching — ^but every 
body knows that stitching is a delicate operation, and not 
to be performed on foot or in a state of restlessness. This 
was the time of the day when Susan was most free to follow 
her own desires. Horace was out, and Mr. Scarsdale in his 
study. When this fortunate concurrence of circumstances 
was secured, Susan came lightly out of the dull dining-room 
to the bright kitchen, the only place in the house which had 
an appearance or sentiment of home. Peggy was better com- 
pany for Susan than a thousand philosophers ; she laughed, 
she sang, she danced about, she looked hke a young hving 
creature, as she was, in Peggy's womanly presence. Her 
fether and her brother were rather hard examples of the 
rule of man to Susan. Horace exacted endless sympathy — 
sympathy more bitter than it was in her to bestow — ^and 
scorned it when it was given ; but Peggy cherished the girl 
with an all-indulgent tenderness — a motherly, nursely, home- 
ly love, advising, and interfering, and fretting, which kept 
her heart and her youth alive. But something more than 
usual occupied their thoughts to-day. 

"Ay, honey — as if it was yesterday," said Peggy. 
"R'c'lect him I— he was not the young man to be forgot, I 
can tell you I Many a handsome lady would have gone 
over seas to follow the young soldier. He was just the in- 
nocentest, bravest, kindest man I ever looked in the eye." 

" Why in the eye ?" said Susan, who was a little matter- 
of-fact, and liked to understand a new phrase. 

"Eh, child! his heart was in it!" cried Peggy. "When 
your mamima was alive, she was a dear, blessed creature, 
and kept religion and comfort in the house ; but when Mr. 
Edward came, it was pleasure to be about, and the world 
was changed. He never arguified with a soul, nor set up 
his opinions, nor took slights nor offenses, nor a single mor- 
tal thing that a* persons beside did. He was just right him- 
self and happy himself without thinking upon't, and was a 
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happiness to be nigh ni^t and day. The master, so far as 
I can think, had never a cross word with Mr. Edward. 
Think you any other man would ever have come, or been 
let come, to this house ?'* 

" No, indeed," said Susan, gravely ; " it is very strange. 
I wonder how he thought of it at all ; one would suppose 
he must like us, Peggy, to come here — ^though I dotf t see 
how that can be either. Hasn't he been in India all our 
lives?" 

" Little matter for that ; but you understand nothing about 
friends' feelings ; and how should you, poor forlorn infant I" 
said Peggy. " He Ukes you, I'll warrant ; and he's held you 
on his knee. Miss Susan — and besides, for your mamma's 
sake." 

"To be sure, for mamma's sake," said Susan, satisfied; 
"but surely other people, when she knew so many, must 
have loved mamma. !reggy, what can make papa so stiff 9 
and hard to strangers, and putting every body out of the 
house, and never letting us make any friends — what do you 
think it can be ?" 

Peggy drew a long breath, which seemed to end in some 
inward words, said for her own private relief and satis&o- 
tion. 

" Your papa has his own reasons. Miss Susan, and that's 
neither for you nor me ; but you see he lets Mr. Edward 
come. Who can tell how many more ? — ^for Mr. Edward 
has the tongue of a nightingale, and steals folks's hearts." 

" I wish he would sing into papa's," said Susan, laugh- 
ing ; " there's never any music at Marchmain, Peggy. Oh, 
I wonder when Uncle Edward will come ; look out and see 
if there's any body in the road; such a morning I and Hor- 
ace will come in all muddy and sulky, and not get good- 
tempered the whole of the day. Peggy," cried Susan, jump- 
ing down from the chair she had mounted to look out, "are 
boys ahoays so dreadfully cross ?" 

" Indeed, Miss Susan, they're little to be trusted," said 
Peggy, with a grave face of wisdom, prudently refraining 
from blaming Horace, while she inculcated the moral lessons 
supposed to be most advantageous to feminine youth. 

Susan shrugged her shoulders with a private internal re- 
flection, which perhaps meant, " I should like to judge for 
myself;" but which said, " I am very glad, then, that we see 
so little of them." For people don't permit themselves to 
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be very ingennons, even in their thoughts — at least women 
and young girls do not. " I suppose, then," she said, very 
demurely, aloud, "there never was but one Uncle Edward 
in the whole world, Peggy ?'* 

" Eh, honey I if there were a hunderd the world would 
be saved, like the Lord said to Abraham," cried Peggy. 
" My heart jumped when the master said it last night. I 
said to myself, ^ a good man's coming, and a blessing will 
come with him.* Ju I saw you out of this, you two unfor- 
tunate things, I would be content to go foot foremost the 
same day to Lanwoth Church." 

"That would be cheerful and pleasant for us, I am sure," 
cried Susan ; *' I wonder how you dare say such a thing, 
Peggy — all about your own nonsense, and not a word of 
Uncle Edward! But, I say, Peggy— oh! tell me— Uncle 
Edward's not a young man ?" 
• Peggy took time to consider, pausing in her work for the 
purpose, with her hands covered with flour — for it was 
Dakmg-day. "Fm bound to allow he can not be young — 
nay, ivs fifteen years since he was home," cried Peggy, with 
a sigh. "Time flies! — ^it was the very same year, Euss Su- 
san, that your mamma died." 

Susan paused with a question on her lips, awed by these 
last wor^ ; for she understood dimly that it was in some 
season of extreme and mysterious calamity that her mother's 
life concluded. She could not have told how this impres- 
sion had settled on her mind, but there it certainly was. 

" Peggy," she said, suddenly, putting into words the sug- 
gestion of the moment, " was it mamma's death that made 
papa so — so" — Susan hesitated for a word, and at last, 
with a natural hypocrisy, substituted one that did not ex- 
press her meaning for a less dutiful term — "so sad?" 

Peggy made no audible answer, but she screwed her lips 
into a tight round circle, through which came an invisible, 
inarticulate " No," most emphatic and unmistakable though 
nnpronounced, shaking her head violently as she did so. 
Susan was first frightened, then amused, at the extraordin- 
ary pantomime. 

" Don't shake your head ofl^ however," she cried, laugh- 
ing. " But about Uncle Edward — you never will keep to 
the point, you troublesome Peggy ! If he is an old man, 
what is he? Has he got any children? — where does he 
live ? — do you ^ow any thing about him at all ?" 
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" Not a mortal thing," said Peggy, relieving herself by 
speaking loud. " Who can hear any thing here, I would 
like to know? Not of my own brother, Miss Susan, let 
alone your manmia's. But he's coming, bless him! I'm 
strong in the hope nature will come with him, and some- 
thing, will be done for you two." 

"Peggy, you never spoke of us two before like that," 
said Susan. " Has any thing happened to us that we don't 
know?" 

"Oh, bless the innocent! — what do you know?" cried 
Peggy. " If I never said it before, it was because I saw no 
hope ; but I've told your papa my mind, and that I can teU 
you. Miss Susan ; and I'll tell it to Mr. Edward, if Provi- 
dence spares me, before he's been twelve hours in this un- 
lucky house !" 

" You are very odd to-day, Peggy," said Susan, looking 
at her with curiosity. " But I am sure if Uncle Edward 
gets us permission to see people sometimes, I should be very 
glad; but then, we have affronted every body," added Su- 
san, with a little shrug of her shoulders. " However, he is 
coming himself — that is the great matter. Peggy, what 
will you have ready if he comes early ? He can not wait 
all the time till dinner ! How foolish I was, never to think 
of it before ! What shall we do ?" 

"We'll have in the lunch. Miss Susan, and as.^ood a 
lunch as any body need wish for," ssud Peggy, in triumph. . 
" Is that all the good Peggy is for, to think upqn things at 
the last moment ? — ^for as sure as I'm living, there's a wheel 
upon the big stones in the road !" 

Susan sprang up upon the chair, leaped down again, her 
color rising, her heart beating. Then she ran breathless 
toward the door — ^then paused. "Oh, Peggy! who must 
tell papa?" she cried, in great excitement and trepidation. 
Peggy, without pausing to answer her question, rusned past 
her and through the hall, to throw the door open and seize 
upon the carpet-bag, as before related. Peggy was not 
afraid of papa, and her shriek of joy and welcome, "Eyeh, 
Master Edward !" penetrated even through the closed win- 
dows and doors of the study, where Mr. Scarsdale sat as 
usual, while Susan stood in the hall, eagerly bending for- 
ward to see the new-comer, and speculating with herself 
whether it was safe to secure Jierself the pleasure of her 
uncle's first greeting, without the dreadful operation of tell- 
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ing papa. The issue was, a sudden spring forward on the 
part of the excited girl, while her uncle — sad, oppressed, 
and wondering — stooped his deaf ear to Peggy, and trem- 
ulously bent over his carpet-bag. Susan had no sooner 
seen his face than the long restrained heart yearned within 
her — her mother's brother — somebody who loved them! 
She sprang forward and clasped his arm with both her 
hands, and fell a-crying, poor child, as girls use, and looked 
up in his face, aU-eonquering in her wistfulness, and her 
smiles, and her tears. The old man caught her in his arms, 
and read her face as if it had been a picture, with eager wet 
eyes that, after a moment, could scarcely tell what they 
gazed on. In that moment the poor lonely girl woke up, 
by dint of finding it, to discover the love that had been 
wanting, the immeasurable lack of her young life. And 
the old soldier took his sister's child — ^the only woman of 
the family — a new, tender, delicate tie, almost more touch- 
ing and intimate than any other, into his fatherly old heart ; 
and, on the instant, took courage about all the unknown 
troubles of the mysterious house, and was at home and him- 
self again. They went in together to the dull dining-room, 
where Susan had no desire to remember that papa had not 
been told, and grew friends in half a minute, saying nothing 
but the common words that every stranger at the end of a 
journey hears from his entertainers. But the " Oh, uncle, 
1 am so glad you are come !" — ^the glistening eyes — ^the joy- 
ful young voice^ — ^the little figure fluttering about him, un- 
able to rest for anxiety that he should rest, and have ex- 
actly what he wanted — spoke more eloquently than volumes 
of fine words. And Susan's face had already almost recon- 
ciled Uncle Edward to the savage solitude of Marchmain, 
and the dreary blank of Lanwoth Moor. 



CHAPTER VI. 

When Colonel Sutherland had been established for near- 
ly half an hour in the angular arm-chair, which was the 
most luxurious seat this room afforded, where he sat hold- 
ing Susan's hand and keeping her by his side, it suddenly 
occurred to him that he had forgotten the other members 
of the family in his satisfaction with his new-found niece. 
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"But, my dear child, your father?" he said, hastily; "he 
expected me, did he not ? — he is surely at home." 

And instantly Susan's countenance fell. The old colonel 
had begun to recover his spirits about his brother-in-law's 
"jiouse. He saw Susan in blooming health, af^tionate, 
frank, and cheerful, and he began, with natural hopefulness, 
to impute the dismal house and solitary life to some caprice, 
and to imagine to himself a loving, united family, who were 
society enough to themselves. But it was impossible to 
mistake the cloud which fell instantly upon Susan's face. 
" Oh ! — ^I ought to have told papa," she said, with a hesita- 
tion and reluctance in her voice which went to her uncle's 
heart. He drew her still closer to him, and looked in her 
face anxiously. But Susan knew nothing of that domestic 
martyrdom which conceals and smiles on the family skele- 
ton. She was not aware how great a skeleton it was — ^it 
was simply a thins of course, to her inexperienced spirit. 

"I should think he must have heard — ^I should think 
Peggy must have told him," said Susan. " He is not so 
angry when Peggy goes into the study as when I go ; but 
if you hke, I will go and tell him, uncle, now.'* 

" Never mind, Susan. I dare say your father will come 
when he chooses. A deaf man would have heard Peggy's 
shout," said Colonel Sutherland ; *' and Horace — was there 
nobody but my little girl who came to see the old uncle — 
is your brother in the study too ?" 

" In the study ! — ^he would as soon go down the well or 
up the chimney," said Susan, with a very short and halt 
fnghtened laugh. "No, uncle — Horace is in Faneleigh 
Woods, or on the Moor. He never minds the weather. I 
do think at this time of the year he gets wet through three 
times a week ; but I am sure Horace will be very glad to 
see you — as glad as I was — oh, I am quite sure !" 

This expression of conviction, made with some heat and 
anxiety, had a very different effect from that which Susan 
intended — ^it revealed^to the colonel very plainly that Susan 
was any thing but quite sure of Horace's sentiment ; and, 
perhaps. Colonel Sutherland's first sensation thereupon was 
offense and indignation ; and his personal dignity suffered a 
momentary mortification, from the idea that he had volun- 
teered a visit which was welcome to nobody but this little 
girl. This personal feeling, however, was but momentary. 
A deeper pain returned to his heart ; he looked anxiously 

B2 
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into Susan's blue eyes, to find out, if possible, how and why 
this unnatural state of things existed ; or, failing that, what 
effect upon her the loneliness and the hardness of her life 
had made. But there were no mysteries in those eyes of 
Susan's — ^her girlish, undisturbed heart, clouded by a Httle^ 
terror of her father, which took no deeper form than that of 
discomfort and uneasiness, gleamed in them with otherwise 
unmingled joy and satisfaction. All the natural filial love 
hitherto denied her had sprung to hfe in a moment in Su- 
san's heart. She looked at her uncle with an affectionate 
pride, which made her breast swell and astonished herself. 
To stand by his side, to feel her hand held in his kind hand, 
to know by intuition that there was interest for all her little 
affairs, and sympathy for all her unregarded troubles in this 
new friend, was a new life to Susmi. She felt encouraged 
and emboldened without knowing how, as she appropriated, 
involuntarily, his affection, his aid, his succor. She kept 
naming him over and over within herself^ with a secret in- 
explainable swell of pride and comfort. Susan had never 
been disposed before to use the possessive pronoun in re- 
gard to any thing more important than pin-cushions and 
scissors ; and now to say, " My uncle I" was something as 
new as pleasant. But notwithstanding that reference to her 
fiither curbed her tongue and brought a shade of restraint 
over her thoughts in spite of herself; and Uncle Edward's 
affectionate questions flagged — he too had something else 
to think of— the change was apparent to both ; and Susan, 
for the first time in her life moved to exert herself to seek 
a less unfortunate subject, immediately remembered that 
her unde must want retreshment, and proposed to call Peg- 
gy to bring in his luncheon. 

"Suppose* we ring," said Colonel Sutherland, putting out 
his hand with a smUe to the unused bell-rope. 

Susan started with terror to prevent him. 

"Oh, unde, we never ring!" she cried, in an alarmed 
tone. 

The sound of that bell tinkling through the house might 
produce Susan could not tell what tragedy in the study. 
She put out her trembling hand and caught at her uncle's 
to stop his intended action. When she did so, to Susan's 
great surprise the colonel, dropping the bell, turned round 
upon her suddenly, and put his arm round her. 

*^ My poor child !" he exclaimed, with some sudden access 
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of feeling, scarcely intelligible to Susan, and with tears in 
his eyes. 

She did not know what it meant, and yet she was very 
much incUned to cry too. 

At this moment, fortunately, Peggy came in unsum- 
moned, bringing the tray, but not the dainty dish which 
her care had prepared for Mr. Edward. When she set it 
down upon the table, she addressed the visitor with the 
tone and manner of one who has something disagreeable to 
say. 

" The master's in his study, Mr. Edward : he never comes 
out on't at this hour of the day. Will you please to step 
athwart the hail, and see him there ?" 

"Certainly," said Colonel Sutherland, and rose at once, 
releasing Susan, who could not help feeling a little tremor 
for the consequences of his visit to her father. The old 
colonel himself stepped solemnly, with a certain melancholy 
in his whole figure and bearing, as he went out of the room. 
It went to his heart to see the clouded face with which Su- 
san responded to his mention of her father, and he went to 
meet hmi, forgetting even the discourtesy which did not 
come to meet him-t-oppressed, and grieved, and wondering. 
When he had closed the door behmd him he laid his arm 
on Peggy's arm, detaining her. 

" What does it all mean ?" he asked, with a troubled face, 
and stooped his deaf ear to Peggy's voice. 

" Wliat does't mean ? Mischief and the devil I — and good 
reason he has to be proud of his handiwork," cried Peggy, 
vehemently, though in a whisper ; " and oh, Mr. Edward I 
before the two unfortunate things are killed and murdered, 
save him from himself!^ 

Perhaps Colonel Sutherland did not perfectly hear this 
strange communication ; he nodded and went on after her, 
looking puzzled and distressed — ^he was not of an intrusive 
or interfering nature. He had no idea of thrusting into any 
man's secrets, with the view of doing him good. And thon, 
what influence had he, whom aflber twenty years' absence his 
host would not come to meet. So he went across the hall, 
stooping his lofly grizzled head, and with a great confusion 
of grieved thoughts in his mind — while Susan, left behind, 
went to the window to look for Horace, and stirred the fire 
into a flame, and placed the tray and the arm-chair in the 
most comfortable position possible, and trembled a little, in 
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a vague idea that Uncle Edward might somehow dissolve 
in that awful study, or come out a different man. 

In the study, just risen up from his chair, Mr. Scarsdale 
received his visitor; he scarcely made a step forward to 
meet him, but he shook him coldly bv the hand. They 
stood there together, two strangely different men — the re- 
cluse standing bolt upright, with his wide dressing-gown 
falling off from his spare figure, and his book open on the 
table — cold, self-absorbed, in a passion of unnatural stillness; 
the soldier, with his tall stooping figure, his deaf ear bend- 
ing with that benign and kind humility which made the in- 
firmity a grace, and his anxious countenance afraid to lose a 
word of any thing that might be said to him. Mr. Scars- 
dale's greetings were few and hurried ; he asked when he 
returned, and how he had traveled, and then, reaching k 
chair which happened to be within arm's-length, begged 
that Colonel Sutherland would sit down, in a tone which 
plainly signified that the request itself was a favor. Col- 
onel Sutherland did so, looking at him with a strange wist- 
fulness — and then, reseating himself, his host spoke. 

" Since you have come to Marchmain, I have something 
to say to you at the commencement of what I suppose you 
will call our renewed intercourse. I will deal with you 
frankly. I should not have ventured to invite, if you had 
left it to me, a man of your tastes and feelings here." 

"I can guess as much," said Colonel Sutherland, with a 
passing, angry blush. 

"I should not," said Mr. Scarsdale, coldly; "because my 
establishment is very limited. I live in great seclusion, and 
I remember that you are a lover of society, and what is 
called cheerfulness. But you have come, and yours is the 
responsibility if our life oppresses you. And one thing I 
would say; I do not fear your discretion, having warned 
you. You are aware of the very peculiar circumstances un- 
der which I stsmd — ^you know, in short, the blight of my 
life. Pshaw I why speak of it, or give it a name ? — you 
know, of course, thanks to your sister's frankness, exactly 
what I mesm. Now this, I beg you to observe, is totally 
unknown to my children : my son is not aware of his ad- 
vantage over his father. I do not mean that he shall be, 
until," added Mr. Scarsdale, with a ghastly smile, " until 
the time of his triumph approaches ; but, in the mean time, 
I have to request that you will not think of extending to 
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these yotmg people a confidence which I do not wish them 
to possess. 

A flood of painful feelings rose during this speech over 
the colonel's race, of which kindness misconstrued and per- 
sonal dignity wounded were the least and lightest. He 
looked with an amazed, grieved, uncomprehending wonder 
in the face of his hrother-in-law, and was silent K)r a few 
minutes, while the first pangs of indignant pain were sub- 
siding, though he involuntarily rose to his feet, an action 
which Mr. Scarsdale followed. Perhaps this last rudeness 
might have roused the warlike blood of the old soldier, had 
not his eye at the moment lighted upon that portrait in the 
shadow of the curtain. That touch of old love and sorrow 
mov#d him in the midst of his resentment almost to tears. 
He had to pause before he could speak as calmly as he 
wished to speak. 

" I have never thought it my duty," said Colonel Suther- 
land, " to interfere in any man's house : I will not begin in 
yours — ^nor would I remain in it even for a night, but for 
recollections which neither you nor I can efface by any 
measure of hard words. But, for Heaven's sake, Robert 
Scarsdale, why is all this ? — why do you meet me after this 
extraordinary fashion ? — why do you shut yourself out from 
human sympathy ? — why refuse yourself the comfort of your 
own children ? As for myself, I am neither an enemy nor 
a stranger. Old ties and kindness have never died out of 
my recollection through all the sorrows and labors of my 
life, which have not been few. Why have they passed out 
of yours? We are relations — not antagonists." 

"We were relatives," said Mr. Scarsdale, stiffly. 

"TFere/ And my dear sister — ^your good w&e — do you 
count her, then, only among the things that vyere .^" 

*' I beg your pardon : a man is generally the best judge 
of the goodness of his wife ; but there is no question at 
present of the virtues of the late Mrs. Scarsdale," said the 
recluse. "I can see no benefit to result from discussing 
past circumstsmces. You are welcome to my house, such 
as it is ; but, knowing my position as you do, I think my- 
self quite justified in requesting your silence on this matter. 
It was not my will, certainly, which made you aware of it 
at first." 

Colonel Sutherland stood before his brother-in-law in a 
flush of unuisual and inexpressible passion. He could not 
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give Utterance to the indignant, mortified, impatient surprise 
with which he heard these words. But what can any one 
say ? It is hard for the voice of kindred to praise a poor 
woman — even when she is dead — ^while her husband looks 
on blankly, and is the best jud^e whether his wife has been 
a good wife or not. So he is, of course : therefore, be silent, 
brother of the dead — say nothing about her — she is judged 
elsewhere, and beyond human criticism now. But the old 
soldier stood listening, with the pang of wonder, almost 
stronger than that of anger and indignation, at his heart. 
He was so much surprised that he was speechless. This 
unexpected sentiment shook him suddenly in his supposed 
position, and turned all his previous ideas into folly. He 
was not the brother of a wife beloved, the imcle of ch^ren 
who cherished their mother's memory, but an intruder, pre- 
suming upon a past relationship. A flush of deep mortifica- 
tion came upon his face : he made a stately, ceremonious 
bow to his ungracious host — 

"In that casie — as things are," stanmiered the colonel, 
"I will make no encroachments upon your hospitality. 
Pray, don't say any thing — it is unnecessary. I — I shall 
take care to pay due respect to your desires so far as your 
children are concerned. In short, I beg you to understand 
that your secret is, and has always been, with me as though 
I knew it not ; but," said Colonel Sutiierland, pausing m 
his haste, and steadying his voice, " it was, as you are well 
enough aware, known to half at least ofyour former friends, 
and that by no — ^no indiscretion on the part of— my sister 
— and it is open at this day, or any day, to the niost indif- 
ferent stranger who chooses to pay a fee at Doctors' Com- 
mons. What you can mean, in these circumstances, by a 
precaution so — by such precautions, I can not tell. Is it 
not better your son should learn this from his father than 
from any ill-disposed companion whom the young man may 
pick up? But that is certainly not my business. I pre- 
sume that I may, without objection on your part, see my 
niece and nephew sometimes during the few days I remain 
in the nearest village ? The children must acknowledge a 
certain relationship with their mother's brother." 

"Oh!" said Mr. Scarsdale, with a slight blush of shame 
on his cheek, " I shall be glad to have you remain here." 

Glad I the word was out of keeping entirely with his as- 
pect and that of the scene ; it looKcd like a piece of mock- 
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ery. Colonel Sutherland bowed again with still more cer- 
emony. 

" It is too late," he said, quietly. 

" Your room is prepared — you have been expected," said 
Scarsdale, awaking, not only to the reproach of sending a 
stranger away, which, distant as he was from the opinions 
of the world, touched him still, but to the vexation of being 
resisted. " My daughter, so far as looks can express it, has 
been expecting you eagerly. I beg you to reconsider your 
decision— nay, I entreat, I insist that you should remain." 

" Too late for that," said the colonel, with a smile and a 
bow ; " but I will not detain you from your studies. Susan, 
I believe, has some refreshment ready for her old uncle. I 
will not carry a punctiho of welcome so far as not to break 
bread in your house ; but I will bid you now, and finally, 
good-by." 

So saying, the old soldier made a superb bow, and, with- 
out lifting his eyes again to his churhsh host to see how he 
took it, turned round on his heel and left the room. 

In the hall he encountered Peggy waiting for him, who, 
familiar in her anxiety, laid her hand upon his sleeve, and 
stretched up on tip-toe to whisper her anxious interrogation 
into the colonel's deaf ear. He waved his hand to her with 
an assumed carelessness, which he was far from feeling. 

" We should not 'gree, Peggy, if I staid a day," he said, 
femiliarly, and with a smile. " You must direct me to the 
next village, where I can get a bed and a dinner — ^for I 
will not leave the quarter till I know my sister's bairns." 

"But ye'U not forsake them ; say you'll never so away 
till he promises their rights," cried Peggy, in a whispered 
shriek. 

The colonel shook his head, and put her aside with his 
hand. 

" If I can do any thing for them, I will," he said, briefly ; . 
and so went into the dining-room, where Susan waited, 
trembling for the issue of this scene: while Peggy, retiring 
to her kitchen in fierce disappointment and mortification, 
threw her apron over her head and wept a sudden torrent 
of hot tears ; then coinforting herself, repeated over his 
words, wiped her tears, and carried in the luncheon. She 
would not lose faith in her favorite with so short a trial. 
Dayhght, good sense, common affection did but need to 
breathe into this morbid house, and all might yet be right. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

When Peggy re-entered the dining-room she found poor 
Snsan struggling to restrain the sudden sobs of her distress 
and disappointment in finding that her uncle was not to re- 
main at Marchmain. He had not meant to tell her at once, 
and even now he told her cheerfully, and without offense, 
as if he had changed his intention for his own convenience 
solely. He had just opened the carpet-bag, of which he had 
been so careful on the journey, and was taking out a parcel 
very careftilly and elaborately packed up, which he proceed- 
ed at once to uncover. Susan looked on, a little curious, but 
not much interested ; she had no conception what it was, or 
that she had any connection with it ; and when at last it was 
all unfolded and spread out before her, she looked on rather 
more interested, but no less wondering. What might Uncle 
Edward be going, to do with those snowy lengths of India 
muslin, the fragile foundation of which was scarcely sufficient 
to bear the wreaths of embroidery, which Susan had never 
seen any thing like in her life, and instantly longed, with a 
girlish instinct, to copy and emulate — ^pretty collars, too, and 
cuffs, feminine articles which the colonel could have no pos- 
sible use for ; and wrapped up with these one or two un- 
known articles, rich with that wonderful tiny mosaic-work 
which embellishes the card-cases and blotting-books of peo- 
ple who are fortunate enough to have friends in India. Su- 
san had a vague idea that one of these was a card-case ; it 
certainly was l^ce something of her mother's which Peggy 
preserved as a relic, and had promised to make over to her 
young mistress when she was old enough to pay visits — an 
impossible age, which Susan laughed to think of ever attain- 
ing at Marchmain. When he had opened them all out upon 
the shining uncovered table, which reflected the spotless 
whiteness of the muslin, the colonel looked down at Susan 
with a smile, bending his ear toward her, and looking for 
gratification and pleasure in a face which was only admiring 
and puzzled. "Are you pleased with them?" gaid Uncle 
Edward. "I puzzled my old brains to think what you 
would Uke, and there you have the results of my cogitations 
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— ^not any thing very extraordinary, but bought a good many 
thousand miles off for you, when the only recollection I had 
of you was that of a baby. I had to count the years very 
carefully, I assure you, and was near committing myself, and 
losing credit forever by bringing you a little frock." 

" But, uncle, do you mean they are for me /" cried Susan, 
in amazement. 

"Eh? Precisely — ^for you," said the colonel, who had 
not quite heard her question, but understood her look. 
" There is but one woman in the family, my dear child : you 
don't suppose that my boy Ned could wear muslin, or that 
Tom knows how to use a fen ? But eh ? — what's happened ? 
Have I vexed you without knowing it, for a blundering old 
blockhead ? What's the matter, Susan ? I'll toss them all 
into the fire rather than make you cry." 

" Oh, uncle, I can't help crying — ^then, I like to cry I'* ex- 
claimed Susan, finding the old colonel really concerned, and 
disposed to carry out his threat. " To think they should be 
for me— to think you should have thought of me in India! 
Do you suppose I could just say, * Thank you?' Nobody 
ever gave me any thing all my life before — and oh, xmcle, to 
take the trouble of thinking of me !" 

*' If that is a troublesome operation, I have taken a great 
deal of trouble about you, one time and another, Susan," 
said Colonel Sutherland. " Now dry your eyes, my love, 
and tell me if you approve of my taste. They are nothing 
extraordinary, you little goose — ^you will make me ashamed 
of my bundle. Why, every body brings such things from 
India, and bring them very often to people they care much 
less about than I do about my little niece. If I had been 
richer, you should have seen what we can do in the East ; 
but I just mangled, you perceive, to get you one shawl." 

Wmch shawl the colonel extricated accordingly, as he 
spoke. Poor Susan, afraid he might think her foolish, man- 
aged to stop her crying, and gazed — ^half wiUi d^may, half 
with admiration — at all the pretty things before her. What 
could sJie do with them? Colonel Sutherland, it was true, 
knew that she never was allowed to see any body, or to make 
any friends, but a fact which is alien to nature makes no im- 
pression upon a natural mind. He could not remember or 
suppose that a young girl had no possible use for the pretty, 
simple dress he had brought, and looked on with a pleased 
face to see the ^ect of his gifts, as Susan began to examine 
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them. Peggy, going backward and forward, saw it was now 
time enough for her to interpose, and, with a genuine wo- 
man's interest, plunged into the delightful investigation, 
which Susan — ^flushed and agitated quite out of her wont, 
and tremulous with many new sensations — had just con- 
cluded, when Horace entered the room. 

That room, all its life, had never looked so homelike, and 
the reason was not explainable ; for, except in the heap of 
litter at one end of the table, and the old man eating his 
luncheon hard by, there was absolutely no change upon the 
apartment. That soldier's face, weather-worn and brown, 
full of command yet full of tenderness, with grizzled hair 
and mustache, and erect soldierly pose^ was not by any 
means a commonplace countenance, or one which could 
have passed unnoted any where ; but it was not even that 
which made the charm. It was the bright, pleased look 
which the colonel, as he sat, lifted upon the girl before him 
— ^the amused, kind, tender smile which went over all his 
face like sunshine — ^the kindly, homely inclination toward 
her of that deaf ear — the care he took to hear all she said — 
the interest and indulgent regard with which he followed 
her movements and listened to her words. There was no 
criticism in those kind eyes — they were eyes accustomed to 
give a genial interpretation of every thing — ^and the light of 
them changed the aspect of this dismal room. It did not 
even look so dark or so stifling — ^the very mahogany bright- 
ened, and hearty blazes awoke in the once-smouldering fire. 
Every thing seemed to have become aware, somehow, that 
living human love and kindness, indidgence, tenderness were 
there. 

Yes, indulgence — ^though, to be sure, it is very bad to spoil 
our children ; but what would not one give, when one grows 
old, for that dear, lost indulgence of our youth, which will 
never come back to us — that consciousness that there is one 
at least who will see every thing we do in the best light, 
and put the kindest construction upon our failings, and 
think us cleverer and better, and fairer and pleasariter, than 
we are and can be ! Youth can not thrive at all without 
this sunshine ; but Heaven help us, how it dies and disap- 
pears out of the noon of life ! Susan had never once felt it 
before — ^the feeling came upon her, as she met her uncle's 
eyes, that she had never really lived before — ^that she was 
only awaking to find out what she herself was, and what 
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were the people aromid her. Somehow the dawning of a 
happiness unthought of brought with it the sudden revela- 
tion of miseries which had not struck her in all her past ex- 
perience. Fathers, it became visible to her in a moment, 
were not all like her father — ^homes were different from this 
home — even Uncle Edward's presents helped that enhght- 
enment. These pretty things were common to girls of her 
own age, and in ordinary use among them. Her uncle was 
even puzzled that she snould look at them as she did, and 
think them so beautiful, so wonderful, so much " too fine for 
meP^ And as Susan came to comprehend this, between the 
pleasure and the pain, her cheeks flushed, her young limbs 
trembled, her heart beat loud with strange emotion. Even 
that excitement helped the effect of Uncle Edward's kind 
face in the room. This very confusion and commotion was 
life. 

When Horace appeared, wet as Susan had predicted he 
would be, and sulky as he always was, the sudden gleam of 
warmth in the familiar apartment penetrated even into his 
sullen heart. Its first result was the natural one of making 
him feel more unhappy ; but in another moment, and with 
reflection, a change came upon Horace. He did not desire 
or care for the kindness of his uncle. He was not a domes- 
tic creature ! — ^he longed to escape from home, and was ex- 
ceedingly indifferent as to what he should have there, if he 
could but attain that desirable end. And Colonel Suther- 
land appeared a very likely assistant to Horace — as, his deaf 
uncle not having heard hmi enter, he stood for a moment 
looking at him before he advanced. The young man, in his 
hard wisdom, perceived the simpUcity of the old man who 
sat unconscious before him. As far as he could comprehend 
a spuit so different from his own, he read his nature in the 
colonel's face, and took up his part accordingly with clever- 
ness and dexterity. He advanced quickly to his uncle and 
held out his hand, Susan watching him with an unusual anx- 
iety which she could not explain to herself. 

" Uncle ! — ^I need not ask who it is — uncle, welcome !" 
cried Horace, with a heartiness unknown to him heretofore, 
and perhaps more reality in the expression than he himself 
could have thought possible. 

The colonel rose with a Uttle stumble of haste, putting 
his hand to his ear. For the moment he was perplexed, and 
tliought It a stranger ; but catching the sound of uncle, hail- 
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ed his nephew with all the affectionate sincerity of his mi- 
sospicious heart. He shook both his hands as Horace'd 
hands had never been touched before ; he looked in his face, 
too, as in Susan's, to trace the lineaments of their mother, 
and called him " my dear boy ;" and shook his hands again 
with an effusion of satisfaction and kindness. For Horace, 
BO far as features went, was somewhat like his mother, and, 
wiUi his smile and his smoothed-out brow, looked a very dif- 
ferent person from the Horace of everyday usa and wont. 
" But will he persevere ?" said Susan to herself, with an ache 
of delight in her heart ; and " How to keep it up ?" said 
Horace within his own saturnine spirit. The uncle knew 
nothing of these secret questions— did not suspect for a mo- 
ment that the young man who met him so joyfully had 
changed his manners for the occasion, and congratulated 
himself in his simple heart that both the children had kept 
their hearts and feelings warm in their solitude. The old 
man grew quite radiant and talkative. He who had intend- 
ed to leave Marchmain directly sat still, opening out his 
honest heart to the young people like a long absent father. 
He told them first and principally about his boys, their cous- 
ins, whom they must know — about the house he had got, 
which was exactly what he wanted, and where he only 
wished he could have Susan to be " mistress and mair !" as 
he broke out joyfully in his Scotch — about India, where al- 
most all his life had been spent, and which, with Edinburgh, 
and a peep of London, made up the world to the veteran. 
And the light had actually begun to wane in the short after- 
noon, when it suddenly occurred to Uncle Edward that he 
was forgetting himself, and that he must face the blast again 
to find his inn. A momentary austerity came into his face 
as he recollected this, and, rising hastily, begged of Horace 
to show him or to tell him the way to the nearest village. 
The nearest village worthy the name was five miles off; 
there was a miserable little hamlet nearer, with a misera- 
ble little public house, but that Undo Edward shrugged his 
shoulders at. 

" Can Susan walk five miles in a good day ?" said the 
colonel, smiling. "Then come along, my boy — we'll go 
there." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

A WALK of five mUes on that dismal February afternoon 
was not a pleasure excursion ; nor was it pleasant to look 
back upon poor Susan's face at the window — ^flushed, tear- 
ful, ashamed, mortified, Susan had not experienced an equal 
vexation in the whole course of her life. To think of Uncle 
Edward having to go away through the damp and twilight 
^ve miles off* to find a lodging ! Uncle Edward, who had 
come closer to Susan's heart in half an hour than all the rest 
of the world in all her life I When they were out of sight 
she subsided into the arm-chair and had a good cry over it, 
and then went to talk to Peggy, who was actively furious, 
relieving herself by incomprehensible ejaculations. Still 
somehow, mortified and vexed as she was, there was all the 
promise of a new life remaining for Susan. Uncle Edward 
would return to-morrow; so long as he staid he would 
see them every day — and the idea disturbed the stag- 
nant atmosphere, and diflftised an indescribable cheerfulness 
through the house. Even Peggy, though she filmed, was 
exhilarated by the thought — perhaps, on the whole, it was 
even better that the colonel's tender, honest heart should 
not be grieved by the sight of the ghost of femily life exist- 
ing here. So long as he did not see it to make himself 
wretched with the view, Uncle Edward's sweet and health- 
ful imagination could conceive of no such scene as Mr. Scars- 
dale's dinner, or the evening hours which followed it. And 
then he was coming back to-morrow I 

So Susan took her presents up stairs, and fell wondering 
and dreaming over them, making impossible fency scenes of 
cheerful rooms and pleasant people, and snnles, and flowers, 
and kindness unknown. Somehow whispers of all these de- 
lightfiil things seemed to breathe out of that pretty muslin, 
with its graceful wreaths of embroidery. The horizon opened 
to her awakened girlish fancy, far off, and almost inconceiva- 
ble, yet with a vague brightness of possibility — and Susan 
spent an hour arranging her new riches in the drawer, which 
wad the only scene they were likely to enlighten at present, 
and making herself happy with her novel thoughts. 
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While in the mean time the colonel and his nephew 
trudged onward across the moor. The rain had ceased, 
but the sky was low and the air damp — and evening dark- 
ened round the vast blurred circle of the horizon, dropping 
down among the hills. The scene was dismal enough for 
any thing: the exposed path across the moor — ^the black 
furze bushes and withered crackling heather — the slender 
saplings cowering together here and there in a little circle, 
where attempts had been made to naturalize them — and the 
great, monotonous, unbroken stretch of desert soil around, 
inspected from the lower heights by gaunt clumps of fir- 
trees, savage and melancholy anchorites, debarred from the 
change and variety, the autumn and the spring of common 
nature. Colonel Sutherland threw a shivering glance round 
him, and drew his cloak close about his throat. We will 
not say that even at that moment, when his thoughts were 
occupied with more important things, an involuntary patri- 
otic comparison did not occur to the old soldier, who was 
native to the rich fields of Lothian, and might be disposed 
to wonder complacently whether this were indeed the sun- 
nier south. He had, however, a more immediate subject 
of observation in Horace, who trudged beside him with the 
stoop and slouch, and heavy irregular step, of a neglected 
and moody youth. He was well-looking enough, dnd not 
deficient in any bodily quality, but the lad's j^sique had 
been totally unattended to, and he had never oeen in cir- 
cumstances which could have led himself to perceive his 
faults of bearing and carriage. The colonel's soldierly eye 
could not help regarding him with manifest dissatisfaction. 
We will not take it upon us to affirm. that Colonel Suther- 
land at the head of his rfegiment might not be something of 
a martinet, or the least thing in the world particular about 
stocks and cross-belts. He looked at Horace, and could not 
help looking at him as he might have done at an awkward 
recruit. How he. held his sullen head down against the 
wind, as if he butted at an invisible enemy; how he swung 
his hands in the pockets of his shooting-coat; how he 
dragged his heavy feet as if there was a clod at each heeL 
The colonel did not quite understand how it was that his 
nephew's person inspired him with a vague distrust, and 
somehow contradicted his nephew's face; but the fact was 
that Horace could change the expression of his countenance 
when he had sufficient motive, but could not alter the habits 
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into which neglect, and indolence, and sullen temper had 
thrown his outer man. And he himself was entirely uncon- 
scious of the clownish walk and ungracious demeanor which 
gave the old officer so much annoyance. Colonel Suther- 
land respected every body's amour propre. He could 
scarcely find it in his heart to wound any one, on the virtu- 
ous principle of doing them good ; but, between professioij- 
al sentiment, and that family pride which is wounded by 
being obliged to admit the imperfections of those it is in- 
terested in, he never exercised more self-denial in his life 
than that which he showed during this walk, in restraining 
an exhortation to his nephew irf respect to his bearing and 
deportment; while his kind imagination went to work di- 
rectly to contrive expedients, and inducements, and hints 
for Horace's benefit, to lead him to perceive his own defi- 
ciencies and adopt means to correct them, without wound- 
inghis feelings or his pride. 

While Colonel Sutherland occupied himself with these re- 
flections, Horace, totally unconscious of criticisms upon him- 
self, which would have stung his self-love deeply, pondered, 
in his turn, the best means of bringing his uncle over to the 
length of helping him, by any means or in any way, to es- 
cape from Marchmain. The most palpable mode of enter- 
ing on the subject — ^that of lamenting his father's want of 
hospitality — ^had been made impracticable by Colonel Suth- 
erland, who laid all the weight of the arrangement upon his 
own convenience; and his simplicity and straightforward- 
ness made a sidelong approach to it equally out of the ques- 
tion. Horace was conipelled, accordingly, to bring in his 
subject all at once, and without introduction. Colonel Suth- 
erland, without meaning it, said something half consciously 
about the dreary country, and his nephew seized upon the 
chance. 

"Dreary, indeed! — and nothing else do we see, imcle, 
from year's end to year's end!" cried Horace. "Is it not 
enough to kill a man ?~^without a human face to break it, 
either; and here am I, strong and young, condemned to 
this life, and kept from, any information — ^any advice — ^which 
can direct me what to do. Uncle, you are the only friend I 
have been able to see with freedom and confidence, and I 
am almost glad you don't stay at Marchmain — ^for there is 
no freedom there. Tell me, I beg of you, what can I do ?" 

"My dear boy I" cried the colonel, grasping his nephew's 
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hand in sudden sympathy, and with a little gasp of earnest 
attention — "you take away my breath. Solitude has not 
diminished your energy, at all events. Do ? Why, to be 
sure, a boy like you can do any thing. We must look for 
an opening, that is all — ^but you should have begun before 
now." 

"My father," said Horace, with unconscious bitterness, 
"has stopped that. I don't know any thing about the 
world, except this paltry little world here, of game-keepers 
and poachers, and sporting farmers' sons — ^for gentlemen, 
of course, don't associate with me. What are we, uncle? 
— ^nobodies ? I can't tell— %iy father keeps up habits which 
look like the relics of a better time — ^and at the same time I 
know we're poor; but lie throws no light upon our unhappy 
circumstances. He keeps me shut up in this horrible house, 
till I think all sorts of horrors : that he's a returned convict, 
or something like that — that our name's a disgrace. What 
is it ? — of course there must be some cause for this seclusion 
— ^and you must know." 

Colonel Sutherland was much embarrassed. He fumbled 
with his cloak, in the first place, to gain time, and then, find- 
ing no other resource, fell back upon the shelter of his deaf- 
ness. 

" I'm a little hard of hearing," said the colonel. " I part- 
ly lost your last observation — but what's that about the 
poachers and game-keepers ? Bad company, Horace ! — ^un- 
fit associates, except in the way of sport, for any gentleman. 
I've known lads of good family ruined just by an inclination 
that way. Not that they meant ill to begin with; but 
what's mere fun at first comes to be liking before long — ^and 
a gentleman's son, of course, is flattered and courted among 
them. It's a pernicious thing, Horace — attend to me ! — it's 
been the ruin of many a man." 

" What is ruin, uncle ?" shouted Horace, with a wild and 
bitter smile, which somehow mingling congenially with 
the wind and the chill, carried into the colonel's mind a 
singular identification of that landscape and scene which 
gained their climax in this moment. He was startled, he 
could not explain how. He turned round to look into his 
nephew's face, with a sudden consciousness of depths in the- 
heart and in the life of Horace undecipherable and mysteri- 
ous to himself. 

" My dear boy," he said, with a little tremble in his voice, 
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^^min is such a destruction as can be accomplished only by 
a man himself." 

Horace made no answer. His face subsided gradually, ' 
out of that self-revelation, into the assumed good-humor 
which he had put on for his uncle's benefit. Colonel Suth- 
erland, however, continued to regard him with concern and 
apprehension. The colonel's mind was not enhghtened up 
to the pitch of modem times. When his imagmation un- 
comfortably pictured Horace seated, perhaps, in the ale- 
house they had passed, with the game-keeper or sporting 
men of the village, it was not the knowledge of life which 
the young man might acquire, but the old-fashioned horror 
of "bad society," which moved the thoughts of the unde, 
who secretly in his own mind began to attribute something 
of the slouching gait and imsatisfactory bearing of his 
nephew to his unsuitable companions. He could not give 
up the subject, but partly in natural anxiety, and partly to 
evade the youth's troublesome questions, recurred to it im- 
mediately again. 

" I am your oldest relation except your father, Horace," 
said the colonel. "I have some experience in life. Tou 
know what the proverb says: *A man is known by the 
company he keeps.' " 

"Had. he better keep no company?" said Horace; "very 
possibly ; but then I can't help being young, poor devil that 
I am. I can't make a woman of myself, or be a child all 
my life. I must have something out of my prison — and you 
are not the man to blame me, uncle. The fellows you 
blame are those who have society in their favor. As for 
those country blockheads whom I see in the woods or in 
the ale-houses, do you think I care for them ? Do you care 
for a set of dancing dogs or a wandering monkey ? Tou 
laugh at them. K you have nothing else to think of, th^ 
amuse you for the moment. I despise the louts ! — ^they are 
no more than bears on exhibition to me I" 

Once more Colonel Sutherland looked at his young com- 
panion. It was not in his kindly human heart, which de- 
spised nobody, to like this manner of expression ; but some- 
how the force with which it was uttered, and the implied 
superiority of tone, had a certain effect on the simple-heart- 
ed old man. He still retained his uneasiness, his want of 
comprehension ; but he began to change his ideas of Hor- 
ace, and.to think him intellectual and clever — ^not a youth 

C 
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dangerously falling into "bad company," but a man whose 
. talents were lost to the world for want of " opportunities." 
He fixed his gaze anxiously upon his nephew, and longed 
for the candid eyes which told all Susan's sentiments and 
emotions; but that doubtful face said nothing of itself; 
There might be " talent," but there was no candor in the 
countenance of Horace — what the lips might say, was the 
only index to what the head conceived or the heart felt. 
Colonel Sutherland turned away from him again with a lit- 
tle sigh. He was interested, his curiosity was awakened, 
and has paternal anxieties in fhll exercise ; but somehow un- 
der all his heart whispered hesitations and inarticulate warn- 
ings to him. He had no experience in this unknown devel- 
opment of human nature. His own instincts said as much. 
But a man does not always give attention to those instinct- 
ive intimations. Colonel Sutherland was accustomed to be- 
lieve that he had rather a natural gift for the guidance of 
young men — ^his sympathies with youth were warm — ^his 
heart young — ^his kindness unbounded. Many a youth ere 
now, charmed by the natural benignity and freshness of his 
character, had opened his soul to the old colonel, and given 
to him that full, youthful confidence seldom bestowed by 
halves, which harsher fathers had failed to gain — with great 
advantage to themselves ; for the old man was wise, as old 
men come to be who are not clever, but only humble, can- 
did, religious, fearing God, and slow to make themselves 
judges of men. The habit of counsel, of assistance, of kind- 
ly attention, and regard to the self-revelations of his young 
companions, was accordingly strong upon Colonel Suther- 
land — yet, though he would scarcely acknowledge it to him- 
self, a certain conviction of being out of his depths, and in a 
world altogether new to him — among elements which he 
was unable to handle — ^was present with him now. 

** I am glad you have no inclination toward such society," 
he said, in his perplexed tone ; " but Horace, my boy, even 
for sport you must not continue it. It sticks to a man in 
spite of himself; and, indeed, the young fellows now are 
very different from what they were in my time. I don't 
bid you despise your fellow-creatures — -there's a long dis- 
tance between despising them and preferfing their society 
— a man of your condition should do neither the one nor 
the other, as you will learn when you come to know life." 

" What is my condition, uncle ?" asked Horace, suddenly, 
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interrupting the slow and hesitating general sentiments, 
which were the only things which the perplexed colonel 
could find ready to his hand in this embarrassing case. It 
is to be feared that Colonel Sutherland heard this question, 
which was asked in a high tone, for his face became gradu- 
ally flushed over with a painful heat and color; but once 
more he put his hand to Ms ear. 

"Yes; what are your own inclinations? — ^that is really 
the question, Horace — ^if we knew that, we could look out 
for you. There are many openings now to honorable am- 
bition ; but what do you wish yourself for your manner of 
life?" 

" Uncle," said Horace, with a force which would he heard, 
** I have no inclinations, thanks to my manner of life hither- 
to — I have only one wish, and that is, to escape from March- 
main. Get me away from that wretched house. I don't 
care if I turn a shoe-black or a scavenger — ^get me away 
from here !" 

The colonel once more looked at his nephew, but with 
less respect — *^ On these terms, could yon not get yourself 
away? You are not confined by locks and bars," said Col- 
onel Sutherland, disapprovingly ; " why have you no inclin- 
ations ? That dear child yonder, who has nobody in the 
world to speak to, has kept her heart as fresh as a May 
flower." 

"Susan?" said Horace, growing red; "yon don't com- 
pare me with Susan ? — Susan's a girl — die's content — she's 
very well off, so far as I can see — she's in her natural voca- 
tion. Would you have me put on petticoats and sit down 
to patchwork? — ^As well do that as compare a man with a 
^rll" 

*| Susan," said the colonel, with a little kavJteMt and heat 
which became him, " is the only woman of the family. You 
are not aware, I dare say, of the indulgences and pleasures 
that are natural to girls of her years. 1 don't wonder so 
much either that you think of yourself first ; but why have 
you no inclinations ? — ^she has, and you think yourself her 
superior, 1 perceive," 

"Don't be displeased, uncle," said Horace, changing his 
tone, and suffering only a little impatience, to testify to the 
fory with which he heard himself reproved. " You know 
better than I do that women are tame creatures, and con- 
tent themselves eai^y in their own sphere, when they don't 
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know any better. Sosan has leisure to form little plans and 
fancies, I believe. I have no such thing — ^the pain of years 
has brought me to one point of desperation. I know no- 
thing of the world: I don't know what I am — mj position 
— ^my prospects — my birth, are all a mist to me. My mind 
is not sufficiently disengaged to form projects ; therefore I 
say I have no inclinations — ^the air stifles me — ^I must get 
out into the world, where there is room to breathe I" 

"Then, why," said the colonel, "have you not gone away 
before?" 

Horace was silenced—- he fumed with silent rage within 
himself, wounded in the tenderest point of his self love and 

Eride — ^it was, perhaps, the only suggestion which could 
ave made him feel a pang of humUiation. It was one 
which Susan herself, in her simple and practical intelligence, 
had niade more than once. Why had he borne and brood- 
ed over his wretchedness ? Why had he not gone away ? 

"Many young men," said Colonel Sutherland, "have left 
home of their own accord on a less argument than that of 
desperation. I don't mean to say that 1 approve of it; but 
— ^there are some things that one could not advise, which, at 
the same time, being done, cut a difficulty which might be 
hard to solve. I say all this, my dear boy," added the col- 
onel, moved by Horace's gloomy face, "to show you that it 
is foolish to use such strong expressions : if your despera- 
tion had been so great as to deprive you of all choice or in- 
clination, depend upon it you would have gone away." 

And having delivered himself of this kindly bit of logic, 
totally inapplicable as it was to the person whom he ad- 
dressed, and attributing the silence of his nephew to the 
natural confusion of a young man detected in the use of un- 
due heroical expressions, the colonel was himself again. 

"And this, I suppose, is my resting-place for the night," 
he said, as a church-spire and the roo& of a village became 
dimly visible before them at the end of the road. " I will 
remain here three or four days, and during that time, Hor- 
ace, you must find out your inclinations, my boy, and let us 
discuss them and see what is to be done. You must stay 
and dine with me in the first place, and be with me as 
much as possible while I am here — ^that is to say, unless 
your father makes any positive claim upon you during the 
time." 

"Positive daiml I wish youhad ^ed with us one day, 
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tincle, to flee what these claims are I'* cried Horace, with a 
laugh of bitterness ; but the colonel, who had been think- 
ing of something else for the moment, inclined his ear to- 
ward him with a httle start and a smile, before which bit- 
terness fled. Horace could no more comprehend his uncle 
than his uncle could understand him. TbiB smile discom- 
forted him strangely — ^he could not stand against that kind, 
prompt attention, the ear so solicitous to catch what he said, 
and the face so guileless and benign. The young man was 
of a crafty intelligence, and could have detected wiles — ^but 
this sunshiny simplicity put him out. It went deep into 
the primitive truth, sincerity, and honesty of nature — ^things 
which Horace Scarsdale had small acquaintance with in the 
secret spring and fountain of his life. 



CHAPTER IX. 

That evening was an epoch in the life of Horace. The 
people in the little country inn to which he took his uncle 
were not unacquainted with the young man. For a year 
or two past, ever since the bitter independence of manhood 
had begun to possess him, he had spent much of his waste, 
unoccupied time in this and the other humble houses of en- 
tertainment of the district- With a senscUion of superior- 
ity, which he owed principally to his natural temper — ^for 
there was in reality very Utde distinction of breeding or 
character between himself and the society he frequented — 
he held a scornful dictatorial plajpe among the humbler con- 
vives of the villages, and observed and amused himself with 
the peculiarities he saw, very much as if he had been a man 
of the world, trained to that odious criticism which is digni- 
fied by being called " the study of mankind." The coarse 
enjoyments of the public-house company did not tempt him 
— ^he threw his violent decisions into the hum of drowsy 
talk when it suited him, and at other times looked on, not- 
ing, with contemptuous amusement, the dull jollity of the 
place. His father's singular solitude imposed a certain re- 
spect upon the imagination of the district; and between 
Horace and the country lads around there remained al- 
ways that inexpUdnable, undefinable difference which, inde- 
pendent of education, wealth, and every tangible advantage, 
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separates those who are bom in different classes of society, 
especially in rural places. He had accordingly a strange 
kind of popularity m the district — not the popularity of 
common love and esteem, but an attraction perhaps more 
remarkable; his careless rudeness, his bitter humor, the 
harsh philosophy which contrasted with his youth and inex- 
perience, ^ave him a certain singidar hold upon the imagin- 
ation of his companions. The very certainty that he did 
not care a single straw for them attached the little crowd 
to his footsteps. Dominant and imperious self-regard, like 
all other regnant qualities, has a wonderful influence upon 
the common mind. No other person within the immediate 
knowledge of this rural community assumed the same tone, 
or showed the same spirit — ^and the vehement and forcible 
language, more refinea than their own, the utterance of a 
gentleman, which Horace had acquired involuntarily, the ar- 
rogant sentiments he expressed, the unconcealed conscious- 
ness of superiority which belonged to him, united to impose 
a certain allegiance upon the inexperienced minds, which 
found him unique and singular, the sole development known 
to them of a kmd of intelhgence and a manner of man wide- 
ly differing from their own. 

But this night every thing was changed. The landlady 
of the inn, amazed into a flutter of perturbation, appeared 
herself, at the astounding information that young Mr. Hory, 
as he was called, had arrived with a gentleman. The good 
woman supposed it must be his mysterious father, and hast- 
ened with all the speed of curiosity to receive them — ^but 
lost in amazement to find ^' the gentleman" a stranger, who 
required the best accommodation of her house for a few 
days, and desired to dine as soon as that was practicable — 
found it only possible to courtesy and retire, more curious 
than ever, without being able to show her previous acjfuaint- 
ance and familiarity with Mr. Hory, who turned his face 
with an arrogant blank of unrecognition full upon her, and 
added to his uncle's orders a request that some one might 
be sent to Marchmain immediately for the carpet-bag. 

" Something's agoing to happen," said the landlady, as 
she returned to her own domain. "A strange gentleman 
as wants the best o' every thing — an ould sodger lord with 
musstaches — egh, lad 1 — a lord, I'll warrant, at the very least 
o' him — and I'U lay you a sixpence he's coom to set a' things 
Straight ; for yonaer's Mr. Hory, he looks me in the face as 
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broad as I look at you, and says, says he, ^ S^id a man to 
Marchmain for a carpet-bag immediately,' as if he never set 
eyes on me in his bom days afore. Like him! I would 
ne'er goo starving to his door in hopes o' meat." 

Great preparations ensued for the hasty dinner, which 
was to be ready in an hour ; but even the landlady's convic- 
tion that her guest could not be less than a lord was not 
sufficient to work impossibilities. While it was getting 
ready, Colonel Sutherland and Horace sat together over the 
new kindled fire. The best room of the inn, which did not 
receive a guest twice in a year, was a dingy parlor hung 
with old portraits of famous horses, winners of the cups of 
antiquity, with a county map, and a print of George 1 V . to 
vary the embellishments, and two small windows looking 
out upon the village street. The colonel placed himself as 
dose as possible to the fire, not without dreadful apprehen- 
sions of the rheumatism, which already sent flying twinges 
into his spare limbs, and made him wince ; and thought with 
a little natural indignation of his repelled kindness, and the 
cold reception which had forced him to seek this place, and 
substituted the acconunodation of a poor little country inn 
for the hospitality he had expected. Silence and these rec- 
ollections, and the startling twinges of his rheumatism, 
changed the expression of his face almost into sternness, 
and seemed to develop in him another phase of character. 
Horace watched him m the doubtful light, more and more 
puzzled. The indulgent, tender kindness and forbearance 
of the fatherly old man had disappeared with the animation 
of their talk and intercourse — ^the whole face had a loftier 
and more rigid expression. Horace, drawing back his chair 
out of the fire-Hght, gazed and pondered with knitted brows. 
He began to thmk more elaborate approaches were neces- 
sary, and plans better laid. He had not found it possible 
hitherto to get much information from this kind old uncle 
touching the family secret, if there was one. Was Colonel 
Sutherland a kind old uncle merely ? Horace began to sus- 
pect he must be something more, and that the task of per- 
suading him and winning him over to his own interests 
might not be so very easy after all. 

The colonel sat long in meditation, as if he were in full 
consideration of the whole knotty subject ; when he made 
a little stir in his chair as if about to speak, a sudden burst 
of anxiety ran over Horace. "I wonder," said the colonel. 
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with the grayest face, ^^ how long it is since a fire was light- 
ed in this room before. Speak of England, Horace ! I don't 
belieye there is any thing so dismal trom Berwick to John 
o' Groats as that moor of yoors, and no attempt at cuUiva- 
tion or improvement, so far as I can perceive. You should 
see our high farming in Lothian I 1 have not felt the cold 
so severe since I came home." 

Horace had almost laughed aloud in his sudden relief and 
contempt. These were the thoughts, so deeply ruminated, 
which had brought gravity to Colonel Sutherland's face. 
The young man, who now less than ever comprehended the 
old man, went to stand at the window, not without a cer- 
tain satisfaction in being seen there by the evening frequent- 
ers of the place, who were sure to hear of his companion, 
and of the different position he occupied for this night at 
least ; and passed another half hour of waiting before the 
dinner appeared, in strange calculations, at once cunning 
and foolish — ^the wiles of a subtle mind, and the inexperi- 
ence of a young one — ^thinking with himself how long his 
uncle's simplicity could withstand his attacks — ^how soon he 
should be able to worm all the secrets of the family out of 
him, and how easily he could work the old man to do what 
he would. Then, if such a man as Colonel Sutherland had 
reached to a respectable position and command, what might 
not such a man as Horace Scarsdale do ? The young man's 
spirits rose — ^he imagined himself making a stepping-stone 
of his uncle, to push his way into the arena; and then — . 

Considering the height and imaginative character of this 
ambition, which at the outset gave it a certain refinement, 
it was astonishing, notwithstanding, to perceive into what 
almost vulgar elation his sj)irits rose during that dinner. It 
was no great things of a dinner, being too ambitious by far 
for the occasion; but it was perhaps the very first meal in 
his life, at least since he came to years of self-knowledge, 
which Horace had eaten with freedom and pleasure. He 
thought of Marchmain, and the scene in the dining-room at 
that moment, where Peggy, in the ordinary course of events, 
would be about removing the cloth and setting on the table 
his father's solitary glass and jug of claret, and smiled to 
think of Mr. Scarsdale's silent rage at seeing his vacant place. 
He was pleased and flattered by the respectful manner of 
the landlord who waited on them, and could not refrain 
from talking rather big to his uncle, and assumiog a confi- 
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dence and frankness quite unnsnal to bim, and foreign to his 
nature, for the advantage of that individual. He was too 
young to conceal this first gratification, and betrayed him- 
self unawares. Simple and unsuspecting though the colonel 
was, he perceived this. However, it was natural, and instead 
of a hard laugh at it. Uncle Edward smiled and grew kind- 
er, and loved Horace better and trusted him the more for 
his weakness' sake. They seamed growing friends gradu- 
ally and surely — the old man believed they were, and re- 
joiced in it, and could not have believed, had any body told 
him, that the cold passion of self-regard, to the entire exclu- 
sion of warmer feelings, filled his nephew's heart. 

When they were left alone, Horace, a little stimulated by 
the wine he had taken, conmienced his attack with bold- 
ness: 

*' Uncle," he said, " you must think of me — you must 
help me. I have never been able to speak my mmd before 
to a single individual who could comprehend or assist me. 
I must mow what are our circumstances. It is needless to 
say that my father's past life does not affect me. It does 
affect me— every thing affects me that I am kept in igno- 
rance of. What are we ? — what is he ? — ^why are we here ?" 

Horace had hit by chance and ima wares upon the means 
really most likely to attain his end. Colonel Sutherland 
could not return any thing but a true answer to a plain and 
straightforward question ; and evasion was so strange to him 
that he managed it in the clumsiest manner. He retired on 
Ins deafness in the first place — a defense from which Horace 
drove him out triumphantly by a repetition of the question 
in tones that could not be mistaken. Then he faltered over, 
it a httle, with conmionplaces of hesitation too palpable to 
deceive any body. 

" Your true circumstances — ^your father's past life ? Tour 
&ther's past life has always been virtuous and honorable," 
said the colonel. "What is he? You ought surely to 
know better than I do, who have not seen him for fifteen 
years. He is, ifyou wish my opinion, a man of very pe- 
culiar temper. ELorace, I do not wonder that you find lum 
rather hard to get on with sometimes, but he is your father ; 
and therefore, my dear boy, whatever others may do, im- 
patience and a harsh judgment do not become you." 

Horace shook his head. 

** This is not what i want to know. You know it is not**' 
02 
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he said, with a rising color. " Say no, if you will, but don't 
treat me like a child. Look here, uncle : I am assured there 
is a secret — ^I know it, no matter how — ^tell me what it is." 

Horace put the whole force of his voice and mind into the 
auestion. He made it not as one who asks, but as one who 
aemands what he has a right to know, feeling convinced 
that his gentle relative could not now evade him, and had 
no strength to resist ; and with this conviction strong upon w 
him, the young man stared into the colonel's eyes, with the 
thought of overawing him and compelling his answer thus. 

Colonel Sutherland looked at him ste^ily, withdrew his 
eyes a moment, looked again, and at last spoke : 

"If you think," said the colonel, coldly, "that by this 
persistence and demand you can persuade any man of honor 
to betray to you a secret with which another has intrusted 
him, you show only vour ignorance of gentlemen and want 
of belief in your fellow-creatures. If there is a secret in 
your family circumstances — though, mind you, I do not 
admit that there is — can you suppose that 1 will tell you 
any thing which it is your father's desire that you should 
not know?" 

Horace shrunk for a moment in mingled rage and amaze- 
ment from the tone. It was inconceivable to him that any 
bod^ could feel even an instant's contempt for him ; but the 
feeling was momentary. 

" Then he does desire that I should not know it 1" he ex- 
claimed, with a certain triumph — and set his teeth over the 
admission, as if this at least was something gained. 

" I did not saiy so," said the colonel, with some embar- 
rassment. " I said if— No, Horace, if you wish to investi- 
gate into all the secrets of your family, go to your father, 
and ask him — ^he is the proper judge of what should or 
should not be told you. At least, if you don't admit that, 
he is at least the most proper person to be asked ; and tiU 
he has refused to satisfy you, you have no right to apply to 
any one else. Take my advice — ^be honest and straightfor- 
ward — ^it is the shortest way and the clearest: ask him- 
self." 

"Ask himself! Do you know the terms we are on, un- 
cle ?" sjdd Horace, with a smile. 

" So much the worse for you both — and long enough that 
has lasted, surely," said the colonel. " The past is no man's, 
the future is every man's : I say to you agam, that has last- 
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ed long enough ! Ask himself, and let the mystery and the 
strife end together. It is the only honest way to clear your 
difficulties up." 

Once more Horace smiled — a smile of disappointment and 
anger — ^baffled and furious ; while the colonel went on with 
his honest, simple advice, exhorting the young man to can- 
dor and openness — ^he might as well have exhorted him to be 
Prime Minister — while Horace, for his part, kept silent, per- 
ceiving, once for all, that whether it was from mere fool- 
ishness, or some principle of character ui^known to him, his 
uncle was impracticable, and that the only way to find aiiy 
thing out from him was to lie in wait for the unguarded ad- 
missions which, in spite of himself might fall from his lips. 

"After all," said Colonel Sutherland, when he had con- 
cluded his good, honest advice to his own satisfaction, 
" what has ^ this to do with it ? You are tired of inactiv- 
ity and quiet, as a young man ought to be ; you want to set 
out upon the world. Of course, your father can not object 
to this ; and as for me, all that I can do to forward it I will, 
heartily. But, Horace, setting out on the world does not 
mean any thing vague, my lad. It means doing, or aiming 
at,. some special thing — some one special thing, my dear 
boy. We can't go out to conquer the world nowadays — ^it 
must be a profession, or business, or a place, or something ; 
so I'll tell you what to do. TMnk it well over — what you 
said to me about having no inclinations. Sit down by your- 
self, and find out if there is not a special turn one way or 
other in some corner of your heart, and let us hear what it 
is. After that the way will be clear; we must look for an 
opening for you, and," added Colonel Sutherland, rfter a lit- 
tle pause, and speaking with hesitation, "if you should then 
— wish for — ^my services with your father, why then, Hor- 
ace — though we are not the best friends in the world — ^I'U 
try my best." 

"Thank you," said Horace, with suUenness, which he tried 
vainly to repress — " thank you, imcle. I will do as you 
say." 

The conversation then came to an end, Horace fuming 
over it secretly as a failure — and the young man had so high 
an idea of his own powers, that the thought galled him 
deeply. Then, after an unsatisfactory interval of indefinite 
conversation, which Horace could not keep up, and which 
the colonelr- tired, disheartened, and perplexed — sustained 
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but dolly, the young man got up and bade him " good-night.*' 
Colonel Sutherland went down to the door of the inn, half 
with a simple precaution to see him safely out of the " tempt- 
ation" of that " low company" which Horace had owned to 
seeking, and half by suggestion of that kindness which could 
not bear to see any one discouraged. " Think it well over," 
urged the colonel once more, ^^ and expect me to-morrow ; 
and be cheerful, and keep up your heart, Horace. There's 
plenty of room for you in the world, and plenty of force in 
yourself. Good-night, my dear boy — good-night." 



CHAPTER X. 

When Horace Scarsdale lefk the lights of the village be- 
hind him, and took his way through the black roads to- 
ward Marchmain, he carried with him a burden of thoughts 
rather different from those which accompanied him here. 
Though his was neither a noble nor a sweet development 
of youth, still youth was in him, as in others, heroical and 
absolute. It is impossible to reduce to description the kind 
of fortune he had planned for himself; for, indeed, he had 
planned nothing, except a general self-glorification and dom- 
mation over the world. 

His uncle's advice to him, to ascertain how his likings in- 
clined, and make choice of some profession or employment 
precise and definite, humiliated and offended him unawares. 
His fancies had not condescended to any such particularity. 
He had an im{)ression on his mind, how acquired he could 
not tell, that his father wrouged him, and that it was only 
necessary for him to be aware of their true circumstances 
to set hun at once* beyond the common necessities of life. 
This conviction, however, he had never betrayed to any 
one ; and Colonel Sutherkind's recommendation, which im- 
plied the restraints of labor and something to do, was not 
over-palatable to the young man brought up in idleness. 

He was too old to begin the study of a profession, and 
when he thought of the laborious days and confined exist- 
ence of men who have their own way to make in the world, 
secret rage and mortification took possession of Horace. 
Was this all that remained for him? — ^was this the life 
which he must look forward to? — ^was there nothing better 
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in the fatnre than this? He had no desire to choose his 
means of living, his manner of work — ^his thoughts eluded 
the subject when it was presented to him — ^it was easier to 
brood over a mysterious wrong, and dream of sudden rev- 
elations which should change every thing in a moment. At 
the same time, his intellect, was sufficiently clear to show 
him that contempt was likely to follow any exhibition of 
these feelings of his — ^he himself, as he reflected on it, fumed 
at himself with silent disgust. 

Then he had failed to influence Colonel Sutherland as he 
expected— every thing had failed in the absolute fashion— r 
he could no longer carry matters, even to himself, with the 
high hand of dominant youthful unreason and disregard of 
thmgs and men : even thin^ that pleased him took a defin- 
ite, particular, and limited n)rm, and came under conditions 
which made them distasteful. Already he began to per- 
ceive that the language and manner, which did very well 
for his ale-house companions, was not practicable in such 
society as that of his uncle; and unaware as yet how to ac- 
quire, a more successful tone, fell into deep and angry morti- 
fication on the subject. He had not impressed upon Colonel 
Sutherland a high idea of his spirit, his energy, and his in- 
tellect, as Horace had intended to do ; but had only con- 
veyed the idea of a presumptuous and ignorant youth to the 
mind of his uncle. He felt this with a humiliation out of 
which he drew no humility. It was not so easy as he sup- 
posed, to see through and dominate over even so simple a 
character as that of Colonel Sutherland. 

But it did not occur to Horace that his uncle's filsia sim- 
plicity and truthfulness was, in fact, the only thmg in the 
world *which could not be dominated over by the most 
splendid superiority of intellect. He supposed it was only 
his own ignorance, and inexperience, and want of address — 
deficiencies mortifying enough to acknowledge certainly, 
but not so mortifymg as the entire incapacity either to com- 
prehend or to influence. He had time enough to think over 
all these things, as he made his way through the lonely, 
dreary country roads, and across the moor. 

This day, and this meeting, and the opening of his close 
heart even so far, had flashed into life the smouldering fire 
in the mind of Horace. He strode on with long, rapid 
steps, thinking it scarcely possible that he could contain 
himself within the miserable hermitage of Marchmain, even 
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for a niglit. He went along pondering sdiemes to surprise 
the secret from his uncle, in spite of this first fulore ; and, 
intoxicated by the first realization of freedom, to imagine 
himself altogether free, his own master, triumphing over the 
world. But among these fancies there mingled neither a 
desire nor any attempt to ascertain, as Colonel Sutherland 
said, ^^ his own inclinations,'' or to decide what he should 
do. He said quite truly when he reported of himself that 
he had no inclinations which concerned labor or a profes- 
sion, and even in his own thoughts he evaded that question. 
He could think closely when the matter was to find out, 
from his uncle's unsuspicious temper, his father's secret; but 
not when the thing to determine was the needful labor of 
his own life. 

Meanwhile, Susan sat silent in her father's presence, long- 
ing for the return of Horace, picturing him to herself seat- 
ed opposite to her uncle, free to say what he would, open- 
ing his heart under those genial looks, bringing home kind 
thoughts and kind messages, sunned and mellowed by that 
unsuspected love which had developed all the wonderful 
possibilities of a new life to herself. Even Susan could not 
dt still to-night — ^her patchwork had lost its attraction for 
her — ^her thoughts rose too fast, and were too numerous, to 
make her ordinary quiet possible. In spite of herself^ and 
even unawares to herself, she was no longer the noiseless 
girl who sat hushed for hours, opposite to that rigid figure 
with the little reading-desk and open book. To her own 
amazement, she caught herself once humming an incipient 
tune as she sat over her work ; and after a while found it 
impossible to sit still, and moved about with an involuntary 
restlessness, finding little matters to arrange in all fhe cor- 
ners of the room, ^lairs to place differently, the curtains to 
be drawn closer, the fire to be stirred, something to keep 
her in motion, and express, by that onl^ means permitted to 
her, the imaccustomed stir and commotion in her own heart. 
And what was even more remarkable, Mr. Scarsdale himself 
seemed to have an instinctive perception of this, and to be 
somehow moved in his own calm. A close observer might 
have perceived that he no longer traveled by mechanical ac- 
curacy from beginning to end of his page — that the leaves 
were turned less regularly, and that his eyes were fixed upon 
the upper margin of his book, sometimes for half an hour to- 
gether, while he watched, without looking at her, his daugh- 
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tor's movements, and heard the faint rustle of her hushed 
motion about the room. He divined the cause, and knew 
the emotion in her heart, with a strange and bitter certain- 
ty. He was aware by intuition that all the affection, and 
confidence, and filial warmth which he had never sought, 
had sprung up in an instant to meet the touch of another 
who had not the same natural claim as he ; and the forlorn 
man grew more forlorn by the knowledge, and perhaps 
even once for an instant hesitated whether he should not, 
at this last moment, open his heart to his child, his wife's 
daughter, the only woman of the femily. Somehow these 
words returned to him unawares. Mr. Scarsdale was not 
of the kind of man who is much influenced by women. 
Sympathy was an offense rather than a pleasure to him — ^he 
had none to bestow, and he sought none. Consolations of 
affection he scarcely distinguished from intrusions of im- 
pertinence, and there was no soil on which tenderness could 
grow in his rocky nature. But if he had little affection, he 
had a perennial envy in his heart. He could not bear that 
aivother man should obtain any thing which seemed by 
right to belong to himself. The idea that his wife's brother 
hm alreadv possessed himself of Susan's heart, more than 
he, her father, had done during her whole life, galled him 
bitterly; so much, that in that moment of indecision, while 
he held his book in his hands as though he would have 
closed it, the impulse had actually come upon him to put 
confidence in Susan, and so win her over, once for all, to his 
side, Bnd shut out the less legitimate claimant on her affec- 
tion. 

The only woman of the family 1 It was his daughter 
whom Edward Sutherland made this claim of affection on — 
it was a piece of Aw property which the new-comer appro- 
priated ; and Mr. Scarsd^e had almost been moved out of 
nimself to secure the filial heart which he cared not for, yet 
which it galled him to see claimed by any other. But na- 
ture conquered the sudden thought ; he set his book once 
more steadily open upon his little desk — ^he made his heart 
bitter and hard — a forced and painful smile came upon his 
lip ; within himself he recalled, half unawares, some of those 
words of contemptuous sarcasm against women, by which 
some men revenge themselves for some woman's misdeeds. 
But it made him colder, harder, more forlorn and soUtary, 
in spite of himself. His son, whom he had always treated 
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as an enemy, was with his brother-in-law; his danghter, 
though here in bodily presence, was with that intruder also 
in her heart. He was alone, alone — always alone ; a jeal- 
ous, envious, morbid rage deepened the shade upon his mce; 
the love was nothing to him — ^but he gnashed his teeth to 
see it enjoyed by another. 

When Horace returned — and they could hear his sum- 
mons at the door, and Peggy's tardy opening — ^he did not 
come into the dining-room, but went up stairs at once ; send- 
ing a message to Susan^ to her great disappointment, that 
he was tired with his walk from Tillington, and was going 
to rest. Mr. Scarsdale did not retire till a much later hour 
than usual that night ; and when he did, made Susan pre- 
cede him by a few minutes, that he might see her shut up 
in her own room, and prevent all communication with her 
brother. He persuaded himself that they were in a conspir- 
acy against hun, and roused his temper with the thought ; 
he spoke more harshly to Susan than he had ever done be- 
fore in her recollection, and sent her to her own room in 
tears. Tears ! — ^miserable woman's play of pretended suffer- 
ing ! — at least he was beyond the weakness of being deceived 
by it ; and he smiled bitterly to himself as he went to his 
own oomfortless rest, thinking on the smiles which would 
greet her uncle. Unjust fate 1 imnatural nature! — ^for these 
smiles were his, and belonged to him — ^yet he could not pre- 
vent the kind looks of a stranger from stealing this property 
away. 

And Susan cried herself to sleep, with hopes and happy 
anticipations taking the bitterness out of the tears; and Hor- 
ace sat in his room, where he had hastily extinguished his 
candle on hearing approaching footsteps — as little inclined 
to see Susan as his father was that he should ; pondering 
his wiles for overcoming his imcle. Only last night the 
house had been undisturbed in its unchanging life ; now ev- 
ery thing was commotion, disturbance, new e&rts and hopes, 
a changed aspect of existence ; and all from the advent of 
tJiat gmleless old soldier, who, waking in the night with Ms 
twinges of rheumatism, his fears that his bed had not been 
aired, and his deeper perplexity and pain about his sister's 
children, mixed these different troubles altogether, with a 
hazy mist of oppression and distress in*his mind as he turned 
his head toward the wall, and sank into a heavy sleep. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Colonel Sutheeland was out of doors early next morn- 
ing, as was his wont. The weather had improved, the smi 
was shining, the fells rose dewy and fresh through the air 
and distance, the whole face of the country was changed. 
The colonel strayed along the country road, with his unus- 
ual burden on his mind, yet making such miaute, half-con- 
scious observations of external nature as were usual to him ; 
pausing to examine the hedges, to pinch a bud upon a 
branch, and make involuntary comparison between the prog- 
ress of the spring at home and here ; noting the primrose- 
tufls which began to appear in the hedge-side herbage, soft 
green leaves still curled up in their downy roll ; and making 
unconscious memorandums in his mind of the early notes of 
birds already to be heard among the branches. Every thing 
was early this year, he thought to himself, as with a calm 
and placid pleasure he enjoyed the air, the light, and the cold 
yet dewy and sparkling freshness of the morning. In the 
calm of his age this old man had recovered the sweet sensa- 
tions and susceptibilities of childhood ; life with its passions 
and struggles was over for him, or seemed so ; all was well 
with his boys ; and the many and sharp sorrows of his man- 
hood had left upon him that feeling of happiness in the mere 
freedom from acute and immediate pain, which only those 
who have suffered deeply can feel. The sunshine warmed 
and cheered him to the neart. It was true that trouble, anxi- 
ety, and doubt were in that innocent and tender soul ; a strong 
desire to help and deliver his young relatives, with still no 
perception of the means for doing so ; but this was no urgent 
distress, enough to break in upon that sacramental morning 
hour. There might be difficulty, but every thing was hope- 
ful ; and the colonel wandered along the lonely rural road, 
where the wet grass sparkled in the sunshine, and the buds 
on the hawthorn-hedge basked with a secret growth and in- 
visible expansion in the tender warmth and light ; and in his 
age, and the quiet of his soul, was glad as they. 

As he approached the comer of an intersecting road 
voices came to the ear of the colonel, or rather one voice, 
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which seemed familiar to him. The speaker was addressing 
some one who made little reply; and Colonel Sutherland 
heard, to his great astonishment, a glowing description of 
the advantages and pleasures of a soldier's life in India, 
splendidly set forth by the odd, fSuniliar accents of this voice, 
as he approached. Half amused, half amazed, he listened — 
the words being evidently not of any private importance, 
imd delivered in a tone too loud for confidential communica- 
tions. He thought to himself that it must be some old sol- 
dier beguiling the innocence of some rustic lad, whom want 
of employment or youthful disappointment had prompted 
to try the expedient of " soldiering," and went forward with 
a wrinkle on his forehead, but a smile on his lip — divided 
between sympathy for the supposed victim, and a profes- 
sional reluctance to balk the voluntary recruiter, if the re- 
cruit should chance to be a promising one. But, to his sur- 
prise, when he had gained the comer of the road, instead of 
a young plowman or country bumpkin, his eye fell upon a 
young man of extremely prepossessing appearance, with all 
the look of a gentleman, who listened with dilated nostrils 
and eyes fixed upon the distant hills — ^listened as a man list- 
ens whose thoughts are already too many for him, and who 
has but little attention to spare for what is said — ^but who, 
nevertheless, has a serious mtention of hearing what is ad- 
dressed to him. The colonel was so much startled by this, 
that he scarcely observed the other person present, till an 
astonished exclamation of his own name, and the suddea 
motion of a military obeisance, aroused him. Then the smile 
returned, though with a difference, to his lip. The speaker 
was a sergeant of his own regiment, a veteran nearly as old 
as himself, who now stood before him, between joy and re- 
luctance, eager to make himself known, yet not perfectly 
satisfied to be found in this exercise of his vocation ; with 
confusion in his face, and his mouth full of excuses. 

" What, Kennedy !" cried the colonel ; " my good fellow, 
what brings you here ?" 

"It's far enough out of the way, to be sure, cornel," said 
the sergeant, rather sheepishly; "and neyther my oun 
place, nor like it. Sure it's a bit of a flirt of a girl's brought 
me, that's come to be married here." 

" Married ! What, you ? You old blockhead !" cried 
the colonel, inclining his deaf ear toward the voice, " what 
do you want with such nonsense at your age?" 
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"Na, comel, ne'er a bit of me— the Lord forbid T* said 
the old soldier ; " but a daughter it is, brought up within 
five mile of ould Derry, but seed a lad o' the fells as took 
her heart ; and sure she's all in wan, as ye may say, the 
whole stock o' me familly; and according, cornel, I'm 
here." 

"And at your old trade, I perceive," said Colonel Suth- 
erland — " hey, Kennedy ? — ^you will never forget your cock- 
ade and bunch of ribbons ; but I rather think, you're out a 
little here." 

" Ay, sir, ay — ^I said as much mysel' wan moment afore. 
The young master, cornel, he's aboove my hand," said the 
sergeant, promptly; "but youth, sir, youth will not heark- 
en to a good advice. So I bid to tell him as he desired; 
he's all for the cap and the feather, cornel, and it's not for 
an ould sodger to balk a gentleman, in especial as it was 
information Mr. Roger sought ; and I well rec'klet, cornel, 
that ye aye liked a lad of spirit yoursel'." 

" This is a mistake, however," said the young man, hur- 
riedly ; " I'm not a gentleman seeking information. Go on, 
Kennedy; I want pay and bread---don't be afraid, sir, 
there's nobodjr belonging to me to break their hearts if I 
enlist. Let hmi say out what he has to say." 

The colonel cast kindly eyes upon the young man, and 
saw his nervous haste of manner, and the impatient way in 
which he roused himself out of his half abstraction to deny 
the inferences of the sergeant — which, indeed, were entirely 
foreign to the address which Kennedy had just been deliv- 
ering; and his benevolent heart was interested. "I also 
am an old soldier," he said, with his kind stoop forward, 
and his smile ; " perhaps I am a safer adviser for a^young 
man of your appearance than Kennedy. Eh ? Do you pre- 
fer the sergeant? Very well! But you must understand 
that the good fellow romances, and that rising from the 
ranks, even in India, is not so easy as he would have you 
suppose. Very true, I have notmng to do with it; but 
don't be persuaded to enlist with such an idea. I wish you 
good-morning, young gentleman. You can come to me, 
sergeant, at the inn in an hour or so. I am here only for a 
few days." 

And Colonel Sutherland had turned away, and was once 
more descending the road, wondering a little, perhaps, that 
the young fellow did not eagerly seek his offered advice on 
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a subject which he knew so much better than the sergeant, 
when he heard himself called from behind, and, looking 
back, found the ^outh following. As he came up, the cot 
onel remarked him more closely. He was of brown com- 
plexion and athletic form, though only about twenty — ^al- 
ready a powerful though so young a man. He was dressed 
entirely in black — a somewhat formal suit, which almost 
suggested the clerical profession, though, in fact, it meant 
only mourning, and had a mingled look in his face of grief 
and mortification, sincere sorrow, and a certain affiront- 
ed, indignant, resentful aspect, which raised a little curiosi- 
ty in the mind of the colonel. He came up with a bold, 
firm, straightforward step, which Colonel Sutherland could 
not help contrasting unawares with that of Horace, and 
with the color varying on his cheek. 

" I ou^ht at least to thank you, sir, for the ofier of your 
advice," he said, hurriedly ; then came to a pause ; and then, 
as if vainly seeking for some explanation of the reason why 
he rejected it ; "I am, however, only a recruit for the ser- 
geant, not for the colonel," he added, with sudden confusion. 
*' It is because of this that I appear churlish and xmgrateful 
in declining your offer. My dress is a deception. I have 
no right to be treated as a gentleman." 

" These are strong words," said the colonel. " I presume, 
then, that you have done something by which you forfeit 
your natural rank ?" 

A violent color rushed to the young man's face — " "No I — 
No I — ^twenty times Nol" — ^he cried, with a sudden effusion 
of feeling, half made up of anger, and half of the grief which 
lay in wait for him to catch him tmawares ; " and will not, 
if I should starve or die !" 

"It seems to me," said Colonel Sutherland, looking round 
in vain for Kennedy, who had taken the favorable moment' 
to escape, "that you are in a very excited condition of 
mind ; i£ you will take my advice, you will not do any thing 
in your present state of feeling, and, above all, don't enlist. 
Kennedy's story is the conmion recruiting fable, dressed up 
to suit your particular palate. The old fellow can not for- 
get his old successes in that way, I suppose. It is as foolish 
to 'list in haste as to marry in haste, my young friend. It 
is a thing much easier to do than to undo. Keep yourself 
out of temptation, and consult your friends." 

Having said so much, the colonel gave a slight kindly 
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bow to his companion, and was about to pass on, but, look- 
ing at him again, waited to see if he had anj thing to say. 

" Is it better to take the plow-stilts than the shilling ?'* 
exclaimed the young man; "you know nothing about me 
— ^but you look at my distress with a kind face. You know 
the world and life as they really are, and not as they appear 
to us here, becalmed on the shores of the sea. I have no 
friends to consult, no one to be grieved for me, whatever I 
do. I have not much wit, and less education ; I have only 
what the brutes have — strength. What shall I do with it ? 
Is it best to be a plowman or a soldier ? — I will abide by 
your decision — which shall it be ?" 

" Walk down with me to my inn," said Colonel Suther- 
land, " and tell me who you are, and how this hsa happened 
to you." 

The young man turned with an implicit, instantaneous 
obedience. He made no preface, no explanation. He had 
reached to that extreme agitation of nund in which a list- 
ener, interested and friendly, is salvation to the self-consum- 
ing spirit, when that ^irit is of the kind which can disclose 
itself; as in this case it happened to be. 

"My name is Roger Musgrave," he said; "I have been 
brought up as heir to my godfather, a man supposed rich. 
With him I have lived most of my life — we two. He was 
more than a father to me : but he is dead, and died poor. 
There is nothing lefb of the supposed inheritance — worse 
than that ; but that is all that relates to me," he cried, sud- 
denly pausing with a gasp of restrained grief. "The peo- 
ple here exlmust their kmd feelings to me in reproaches 
upon him who has left me improvided for. False reproach- 
es ! — ^insults to me as much as to him ! He is gone, and all 
conlxol of me, all love for me, have died in his grave. I 
have myself to support, and his honor to reclaim. I ask 
you how I am to do it best — ^must it be as a laborer at home, 
or as a soldier abroad ?" 

"But you have given me no reason why your choice 
should be limited to these two trades," said Colonel Suther- 
land ; *' there are many things besides which such a young 
man as yourself can do better than either. Come, you are 
very young — ^you are arbitrary and impatient. The profes- 
sion "of arms can only carry a man on and forward in time 
of war. You are thinldng of Napoleon's soldiers, those 
men who might possibly carry a marshal's baton in their 
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knapsacks ; but you forget that the first thmg required is 
not the soldiers, but the Napoleon — and things were never 
so in the English army, my young friend. Even in times 
of war, not one man in a thousand rises from the ranks — 
no, not even in India — not in the Company's service. Don't 
deceive yourself. Don't you know that even th^ old women 
in the village break their hearts when their sons enlist, and 
declare that any thing would be better ? I don't say that. I 
am a soldier myself; but they are nearer the truth than you." 

"Is it then only the alternative of despair?" cried the 
young man. 

Colonel Sutherland curved his hand over his deaf ear, 
and begged his pardon, and had not heard him. The ex- 
cellent colonel was at home in his capacity of adviser : he 
could imderstand this lad who came with his heart on his 
lips ten times better than he could understand Horace, and 
took up his case with lively zeal and interest. He took him 
to the inn with himself, and made him sit by while he break- 
fasted, and grew into friendship with the young stranger 
almost against his will. On the whole, the encounter pleased 
the colonel : he made Roger promise to come to him in the 
evening, when they xsould talk over his affairs at leisure, 
and warned him with fatherly kindness to do nothing rash- 
ly, and to entertain no further thought of enlistment. Per- 
haps it was very foolish of the colonel to comfort the 
youth's heart after this rash fashion; perhaps it was "rais- 
mg expectations which could never be justified." The old 
man never thought of that : he had kindness to give, and 
good counsel, and some knowledge of the world. He said 
to himself that this was all an old man was ^ood for, and so 
shook hands with poor Roger Musgrave as if he had known 
him all his life, and occupied himself on the road to March- 
main with contrivances for serving him. It was his " way ;" 
there are people who have a worse "way" to be met with 
in this world. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Befobe Colonel Sutherland left the inn on his expedition 
to Marchmain, he had another visitor in the sergeant, who 
took care, however, to make sure that Musgrave was gone 
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before making his appearance. He was not unlike the col- 
onel himself in his outer man ; tall, spare, and brown, with 
a weather-beaten face and a grizzled mustache, Kennedy 
had at least sufficient resemblance to his old colonel to 
mark their connection as comrades in arms. But the ser- 
geant was neither deaf nor to any remarkable extent benev- 
olent; abstract kindness did not influence him much: he 
flattered himself that he " knew what he was about" under 
all circumstances, and was somewhat pragmatical and dog- 
matic on most matters. His extensive experience and 
knowledge of the world had made him the cock of the vil- 
lage for a year or two past, where every body believed his 
big stories, and most people were disposed to indorse his 
own opinion of himself. He was from the north of Ireland; 
a violent Protestant and Orangeman — ^tendencies sufficiently 
innocent in him ; but the place of his birth, mingling a little 
of the fire and vehemence of the Milesian with all the ob- 
stinacy, dogmatism, and self-opinion of Scotland, had suffi- 
cient influence on his character to be noted. He was a 
rigid Presbyterian — one of the pillars of one of those little 
churches which, lingering near the border, prov.e that the 
national faith of Scotland has pushed her colonies more ef- 
fectively into the sister countnr than England has been able 
to do in return ; but this did not prevent Kennedy from 
making himself the oracle of the village ale-house, where he 
might be seen three or four nights a week, sometimes in a 
very lofty and dignified state of haziness, freely bestowing 
the most grave advice upon everv body, and disposed to 
take rather a melancholy view of the degradation of the 
times, and of things in general. But this was the worst 
that any one could say against him. He was fond of his 
little granddiildren, and was always busy with something 
for their amusement ; good to his daughter, whom he often 
helped out of his own little ftinds ; and in general friendly 
and serviceable. He presented himself to his old command- 
er with a little awkwardness, fully expecting, as it seemed, 
to be taken to task for his morning's exploits ; and his ex- 
pectations were not disappointed. Colonel Sutherland was 
too much given to advismg youth himself to have any pa- 
tience with the advice of the sergeant. It was an invasion 
of his own domain which he could not forgive. 

" I am glad to hear you are so comfortable," said the col- 
onel, " and that you manage to live in peace with your son- 
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in-law, which, I confess to you, I wonld have thought rath- 
er doubtful ; for I know you're rather strong in your opin- 
ions — eh I is it your daughter that keeps the peace ?" 

" Na, cornel, na," said the sergeant ; " I'm no so onexpe- 
rienced as that ; Mothers and moothers are best in their oun 
place. I have a cot to mysel', and a' my traps about me — 
next house to Mary, poor thing I — ^and she's kept a' goin* 
since Fve come, and the childer they keep back and forard ; 
and so far as the husband goes, it never was said, among a' 
slanders, that I was aught but a peaceable man — ^" 

" Oh ! a very peaceable man,'^ said Colonel Sutherland, 
with a smile. ^^ That, to be sure, is the last thing one could 
think of doubting ; but come, you have your faults, my good 
fellow — what do you say to me, now, for such an account 
as I heard you giving, this morning, to the young man ?" 

"Well, cornel!" exclaimed the culprit, keeping up his 
boldness, though a little abashed — 

" Well ! It does not appear to me to be well at all," ssdd 
the colonel; "how often nave I told you, when on recruit- 
ing duty, to tell the truth ? You pour a parcel of lies into 
a poor blockhead's head, and blow up his pride with 
thoughts of what's going to happen to him; and you ex- 
pect, when he has found out that it's all lies, as he must do, 
that he will believe the rest of what you say to him! 
That's bad enough ; but to go into it can amore — I mean 
for pure love of romancing — when there was neither neces- 
sity nor business in it — I {^mit to you that's something that 
beats me." 

" Ay, cornel, it's easy for the like of you," said Kennedy, 
" that have your pensions and commands ; but what's a man 
to say to the poor devils ? Hard service and poor wages, 
barracks and boiled beef, and sixpence a day ! Truth's a 
grand thing for the army, cornel, but it does not bring in 
no recruits ; and where's the harm done ? If Johnny Kaw 
is deceived wance in a way, it's soon tooken out on him. 
At the worst, did I ever tell a man he could rise to be cor- 
nel but by a steedy life and doing his duty? Sure, and if 
he minds himself, he can come to be sergeant, and that's 
next best; but the biggest lot of them, cornel, as you know 
as well as me, never try, and get no honor at all, at all, as 
may well be proved ; for them that strive not win not on, 
as I've told them till I Was hoarse myself, many's the day." 

" You never wanted an excuse," said the colonel, shaking 
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his head; "however, we'U leave the general qnestion; did 
you ever know a man in the 100th rise from the ranks? — 
did you ever hear of a sergeant sent on a political mission ? 
— and how could you venture to begm the day, you old sin- 
ner, with such a pack of lies ?" 

" Well, well, cornel — aisy, sir," said the sergeant ; " sure 
he was a gentleman, and know'd what was what as well as 
me!" 

Colonel Sutherland laughed in spite of himself at this 
original excuse, on seeing which Kennedy recovered his 
courage, and took a higher tone. 

" And if ye'll believe me, the best thing for him yonder 
is just to 'list, cornel. If he wance 'lists, mends '11 come in 
and buy his commission ; for sure they are well off and in 
plenty, Yorkshire ways — and the disgrace, sir, the disgrace, 
that's what will make them draw their purse-strings. I 
would not desire a prettier man, either for parade or battle- 
field. He's a soldier born !" 

"They! who are theyf^^ said Colonel Sutherland; "he 
has no friends." 

"Maybe, cornel, maybe — ^I say little of friends — ^friend- 
ship's neither here nor there,^' said the sergeant, waving his 
hand ; " but the faother and moother I can speak to. "fiiem 
that heeds not love, heeds shame." 

"You are oracular. Sergeant Kennedy," said the colonel, 
with a very little peevishness ; " but I tell you the lad told 
me he had no friends." 

" Faother and moother, cornel, as I say," answered the 
persistent sergeant, with a little nod of his dogmatical head. 

Colonel Sutherland got up and fell to pacing the room 
with great annoyance and agitation. After a little while, 
being somewhat obstinate himself, he seized Kennedy by 
the shoulder and shook him. 

" You're deaf I" said the colonel, with a whimsical, half- 
angry transference of his own defect to the other ; " you're 
hard of hearing ! I tell you the lad says he has no friends." 

"And I tell you, cornel, he has faother and moother, if it 
was my last word!" said the sergeant once again. 

" Your last word ! — ay, you will always have the last 
word," cried Colonel Sutherland, this time indeed hearing 
imperfectly; "there mus* be some mistake, I suppose. 
Never mind, we'll inquire into it later. You must see me 
again, sergeant — ^I am going now to my young people. 
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Good-moming to you, my friend — ask for me here to-mor- 
row." 

"Are the joung gentlemen in these parts, cornel?" said 
Kennedy, rismg with a little reluctance ; " I said to myseP 
the cornel behooved to have his own occasions here." 

"Not my boys — ^my niece and nephew, people you never 
heard of," said the colonel, quickly. " Now, my man, good- 
morning — ^I am pushed for time — ^you'll come again to-mor- 
row." 

Thus urged, Kennedy had no resource but to obey, which 
he did, however, very slowly, running over in his mind im- 
mediately all the " gentlemens' families" of the district, with 
which he had any acquaintance, in a vain endeavor to ascer- 
tain who could be the niece and nephew of his " old cornel." 
Kenned^r, as it happened, had not been at his usual post in 
the public room of the little inn on the previous night, and 
had consequently no intimation of any dawn of new fortune 
on Mr. Horry, whom he knew perfectly well, and at whose 
hands he had suffered contradiction enough to give him 
some interest in the young man's fate. This information, 
however, he would have been pretty sure to receive, but 
that Colonel Sutherland had already sent for the landlady 
to give her his orders for the day. 

The colonel was extremely frugal, almost parsimonious 
so far as his own manner of living was concerned ; but hav- 
ing set himself to devise some pleasure for poor Susan, shut 
up all her life in Marchmain, the extremest liberality which 
the circumstances would allow was not too much for his in- 
clinations. The only vehicle possessed by the little inn at 
TilUngton was a double gig, a very homely conveyance, 
which the colonel had already ordered, and in which iie 
proposed to take Susan " somewhere," bringing her back to 
lunch with him. The kind old man entered into the most 
minute directions about this lunch. He put elaborate lead- 
ing questions, in order to ascertain what the cuisine was ca- 
pable of, and consulted over puddings and tarts with the 
zeal of a connoisseur. A sentimental French chef who 
would have entered into the sentiment of the occasion 
would have delighted the colonel. He wanted a dainty 
meal of pretty little dishes, sweet and savory, as much in 
honor of Susan as to please her y#uthful palate, and endeav- 
ored so earnestly to impress his wishes upon the homely 
inn-keeper, that the idea of some secret grandeur belonging 
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to Mr. Horry and his sister impressed itself more and more 
deeply upon that good woman's mind. She promised to do 
her very best ; with the greatest awe and impressment she left 
the innocent and too trustful colonel to study her cookery- 
book with devotion, and to conceive impossible triumphs 
of culinary art. But art, even in the kitchen, avenges itself 
upon those who neglect it. Poor Mrs. Gilsland lost three 
or four hours of valuable time, and her temper — ^which was 
still more valuable — over trifle which sunk dead into the 
bottom of her dish, and cream which would not " whip ;" 
and dratted the colonel at the conclusion of it with hearty 
good-will and much vexation. While the innocent colonel, 
secure of having done all that man could do to procure a 
satisfactory collation for Susan, drove the inn-keeper's steady 
old horse across the moorland road, and combated manful- 
ly the vexation which rose stronger and stronger in his 
mind, as he recollected the discrepancy between young 
Musgrave's account of himself and that given by Kennedy. 

The colonel had a little pride in his own discernment, ahd 
could not bear to be taken in ; but besides that, was grieved 
in his kind old heart at the thought of finding his new pro- 
Ugi unworthy ; and yet his manner was so sincere, his face 
so honest and candid I Would that Horace had as clear a 
countenance ! Colonel Sutherland touched the horse with 
his whip, and went forward with a little start, as if he would 
rather escape from that last thought, and so dismissed young 
Musgrave from his mind as best he could, and began to 
think with simple pleasure of Susan and the unusual holiday 
which he was bringing to her. He had ascertained that it 
was possible this fine morning to drive her to the little 
country town, where it was market-day, and where the lit- 
tle stir and bustle of life would be new to her. The idea of 
the pleasure she would have exhilarated himself, as he ap- 
. proached nearer to the house. He meant to buy her some 
books, and any thing else that might amuse her in her soli- 
tude, and smiled to himself, with a tender and simple sat- 
isfaction, as he tried to anticipate her liking and wishes. 
Thus thinking and thus smiling, he came in sight of the soli- 
tary house upon which at the moment the sun shone. 

There it stood in its dark reserve, with the windows 
buried deep in the wall, sending no responsive glimmer to 
the light which shone full lipon the blank gable, and slanted 
along the front of the house. There was no projecting point 
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to make a break of shadow in the featureless brightness, no- 
thing but the dull wall and the cold slate-roof; and all 
around the black moor, without a tree, intersected by long 
deep cuttings full of black water. Colonel Sutherland pnlled 
up m apite of himself, both in his pace and his thoughts, and 
went softly over the remaining wsgr. Could he hope to pen- 
etrate when the verj^ sun was baffled? A chill of disgust, 
a throb of impatience, the intolerance of a fresh and upright 
nature for this unnatural mystery and gloom, possessed him 
in spite of himself He said to himself that it was con- 
temptible, that he had no patience with it. It needed all the 
smiles of Susan looking out from the window to restore Mm 
to his pleasanter thoughts, and to throw the least light of 
feasibility upon his simple expedients for softening and heal- 
ing the harms of this unnatural life. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



SxrsAN had been at the window for nearly two hours, 
though it was still only eleven o'clock. She said to herself 
that Uncle Edward would not certainly come before the 
middle of the day, but still could not leave the window in 
case she might possibly lose the first glimpse of him on the 
road. When she had satisfied herself, to her ^eat disap- 
pointment, that the homely country vehicle wlm^h she saw 
approaching contained him, poor busan nearly cried with 
vexation. There was not even any body in the gig with 
him to take, charge of it. It appeared thalj he must only 
mean to remain a moment, and Susan withdrew from the 
window in the first shock of her disappointment, feeling that 
Uncle Edward had deceived her, and that there was no 
longer any thing to be depended on in the world. 

At that instant Horace, who had no desire to subject him- 
self to the inquiries of Susan, and had hitherto kept rather 
out of her way, entered the room abruptly. 

" Here is my uncle !" he exclaimed. " What I you don't 
care for him to-day, don't you ? He's no novelty now ? — 
that's famous, certainly ! iBut, do you hear, Susan, I want 
something of you. While he's here, make him talk all you 
can ; ask him about my mother ; how they used to live when 
we were babies; what happened about tiie time she di^; 
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^very thing you can think of. I want to hear what he says, 
and of course all that's very interesting to you ; ycm want 
to know." 

" Don't you want to know, Horace ?" asked Susan, half 
alarmed by his tone, and yet half pleased with the idea 
that he was beconung interested about their dead mother, 
and the life which was connected with her. She looked at 
him with dubious, imcertain looks ; sKe did not know what 
to make of him. She could not comprehend any secondary 
or evil motive which he could have, and yet he did not seem 
to speak quite honestly, or in good faith. 

"To be sure; why else should I bid you ask?'* said Hor- 
ace, throwing a book down on the table and seating him- 
self by it, as if he had been pursuing his morning studies 
there. 

And indeed Susan had said the same thing to herself. 
She ran to the window again as the wheels began to ap- 
proach audibly, and could no longer feel disappointed when 
she met Uncle Edward's smile, and saw him uncover his 
gray head in the sunshine, in his antique, affectionate gal- 
lantry. Susan was quite unaccustomed to the common to- 
kens of respect which belonged to her womanhood. The 
salutation made her blush, and yet pleased her wonderfully ; 
she could no longer believe that her uncle was coming only 
to call as if they had been strangers. She stood smiling and 
waving her hand to him till he was quite near, and then ran 
to the door. John Gilsland's mar6 was the soberest beast 
in the district — she stood still as a statue when the Colonel 
descended, and looked so perfectly trust-worthy, that he did 
not hesitate to leave her to herself for a few minutes. He 
took both Susan's hands in his and kissed her forehead with 
a fatherly grace, then drew her arm into his own to lead her 
back to the dining-room. His whole manner, with its pro- 
tecting, tender, indulgent kindness for her youth, and its 
chivalrous respect for her womanhood, had in it the most 
exquisite sensation of novelty for Susan. She laughed to 
herself secretly, yet with tears coming to her eyes — she felt 
a new fride, a tender humility in her own heart. She was 
flattered, and touched, and stimulated at the same moment. 
Wonderful was this love, this new influence, this unknown 
soul of life ; it might have been more romantic had it dawn- 
ed upon her through a young man instead of an old one — ^a 
lover rather than an uncle ; out in that case the revelation 
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would have been very different, and perhaps the revolution 
Bcarcelv so complete. 

" Call Peggy, my dear child," sdd Uncle Edward, " and 
put on your bonnet, I want you to go with me as far as 
Kenlisle — ^not too far for a drive this fine morning; it is 
cold to be sure, but bright and pleasant ; tell Peggy you 
must have on your warmest wraps ; tell her I want you to 
see something else than the moor, for one day at least — ^teU 
her — ah, here she is herself! Peggy, I want my niece to 
drive with me to-dav to Kenlisle — will there be any objec- 
tions, do you think?" 

^^The master never sets eyes on Miss Susan from ten 
o'clock in the day till six at night," said Peggy. "-fi& can 
scarce complain, and as for me I give my consent willing. 
Ay, honey I you may look, with your eyes dancing in your 
head — ^I said new times was coming. Would you keep the 
colonel waitiDg? and the mare at the door like a aouse 
wife, taking great notice of green grass agrowing amidst of 
the stones. There, colonel, she's off like a hare athwart the 
moor — ^the poor cMd! from a baby, she's ne'er had a holi- 
day before.'^ 

And Peggy hastened up stairs after Susan, who, gazing 
from one to another for a moment of bewildered atfd doubt- 
ful delight, had at last burst from the room, seeing that no- 
body opposed the extraordinary, delightful suggestion, to 
get ready for her drive. When the old woman disappeared 
following her, the colonel turned to Horace, who had list- 
ened with a good deal of discomfiture, resentment, and con- 
tempt, unable to comprehend the bad taste which could 
contrive pleasures for Susan, to the neglect of himself It 
gave Horace a worse opinion of his uncle than he had yet 
entertained. He could scarcely help sneering at him, and 
calling him an old woman to his face. 

" W ill you walk over to Tillington and meet us, Horace?" 
said Colonel Sutherland, who, for his part, exhilarated by 
the sight of Susan's delight and wonder, was now full of 
smiles and satisfaction; "I have ordered some luncheon be- 
tween two and three, which will leave you time to bring 
your sister home. You will come? — ^you look a little pale, 
my boy — ^you have been thinking too much overnight !'' 

" It is possible — I have not slept since I saw you, uncle," 
ssdd the young man. 

"Too much— too much," said Colonel Sutherland, resting 
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his hand kindly upon his nephew's shoulder, "Imi)ortant 
as the question is, I am sorry you lost your sleep— it is only 
old people who can do that with safety. And you have 
come to a good conclusion, Horace? — ^that is right! Al- 
ready, I am sure, you feel the pleasure of decision. But I 
will not ask you what you have resolved on now. Eh, 
Susan?— T what, not dressed yet, you fairy? — what is it 
now?" 

'' Oh, uncle ! — ^I only wanted to ask, if you won't be an- 
gry," cried Susan, out of breath, "whether I should be too 
grand if I wore my shawl ?" 

The old man's face brightened, and expanded all over 
with the simplest pleasure. 

" Too grand ! — you don't drive with me every day, do 
you?" he said with a laugh, as he patted her cheek. "No 
— ^I should be quite mortified if I did not see you in your 
shawl ; but make haste-rethink of the mare, and in a win- 
ter's day remember there is no daylight to lose." 

Susan ran off again with flying feet, and the colonel 
turned once more to his nephew. He could not help recog- 
nizing then something of the amazement, contempt, and de- 
rision which filled the mind of Horace. Uncle Edward was 
a little struck by his look — ^perhaps even a little offended. 
He paused unconsciously to defend himself 

"You think that very trivial — eh, Horace?" said the 
colonel. " Ah, my boy I one is heroical when one is young 
—one feels it grand to be superior, and despise the smaller 
matters of life ; but at my age one learns that happiness it- 
self is made up of trivial things." 

Horace's eyes fell under his uncle's look; he was half 
ashamed — not of his sentiments, but Of having betrayed 
them. 

" I am sure it is very good of you to take so much trouble 
for Susan," he said, with his uncomprehending, half-resent- 
ful voice. 

Colonel Sutherland supposed Horace to be jealous, and 
was a little pained, but yet acknowledged a certain amount 
of nature in the feeling. He had no conception of the true 
state of the case— ^f the entire contempt his nephew felt for 
himself, and the angry and derisive wonder with which he 
percei\ied the importance given to Susan. It was not jeal- 
ousy : Horace only could not comprehend how any man in 
his senses could resign hia conversation and society for that 
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of his sister — Sosanl a girl! wlio knew nothing, hoped no- 
thing, desired nothing — a tame, contented woman! He 
found it hard to restrain himself under these circumstances, 
and cadled his unde an old fool and an old trifler in his se- 
cret heart. Tlien Susan came down stairs, smiling and 
happy — her India shawl contrasting, perhaps, rather too 
strongly with her simple bonnet and dark merino gown, 
standing before her uncle to be admired, and turning round 
that he might see his present in all possible aspects. What 
trifling I what folly I what miserable vanity ! But it pleased 
the two wonderfully, who stood there niaking a little sun- 
bright group of their own, the old man stooping over the 
girl, with his tender, indulgent smile, and the gui looking 
up to him in her unusual flutter of happy spirits. Perhaps 
it is true, after all, that common, everyday happiness — ^thiat 
dear solace of common life, which comes, when it does come, 
without asking — ^is made up .of very trivial things ; at aU 
events, it was much more agreeable to look at them than at 
Horace, who lowered behind them like a dark cloud, and 
turned away his head in disgust, and felt that it was all he 
could do to keep the sneer of scorn from his lip. In mudli 
the same condition he attended them to the door, and saw 
them drive away. Susan, wrapped up and covered over 
with shawls and cloaks of every description by her uncle's 
careful hands, and with Peggy's great black veil, embroid- 
ered with great flowers, like gigantic beetles, fastened over 
her bonnet ; from the midst of all which unusual coverings 
the pretty face, smiling and blushing, radiant with pleasure 
and gratitude, looked out in its sweet color and expression, 
with a simpEcity of happmess quite beyond Horace's frown 
to stifle or prevent. Somehow his sister's face disgusted 
him that day : he stood looking after them, suffering his 
sneer to take form and remain, long after they were out of 
sight. He rose over them in his own mind with a con- 
temptuous superiority, yet felt himself humbled and envi- 
ous at sight of the happiness with which he had no sympa- 
thy, and which he did not understand. He did not wish to 
share it — ^it was something beneath his level. Yet the very 
power of being exhilarated by such trifles, and finding pleas- 
ure so independent of reasonable grounds, filled the young 
man with a certain envy, and humiliated his pride. Susan's 
happiness did not give him a single throb of^pleasure, yet it 
bn^tened his uncle's face into quite a kindred light : it was 
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altogether incompreliensible to Horace. He took refuge in 
silent contempt and sneers of unacknowledged mortification, 
disdaining the pleasure, yet galled in himself not to compre- . 
hend how it was. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Meanwhile Colonel Sutherland and his niece drove along 
the bare and exposed moorland road with very different 
sentiments. Susan could not feel any cold, could not allow 
herself to suppose that any landscape more delightful or 
weather more entirely satisfactory was to be found any 
where in the world. She pitied the poor people shut up in 
a close carriage, whom they passed at a little distance from 
Marchmain. She appealed to her uncle if a gig was not of 
all other kinds of conveyance the most delightful. She list- 
ened to his stories of travel in India, with all its elephants 
and camels, and of the still more miraculous railway at 
home, with equal admiration and wonder, as things equally 
unlikely to come under her own observation, and enjOjred 
her present extraordinary felicity all the more from thmk- 
ing how unlikely it was to occur again. 

Every thing concurred to put Susan in the highest spirits 
— ^her freedom, her kind protector, the novelty of her posi- 
tion, the wondering looks cast at her from the cottages they 
passed, the involuntary respect excited by her companion, 
the air, the sunshine — even the fine shawl, though it was 
entirely covered by her other wrappings and nobody could 
see it — all contributed toward the full and joyous satisfac- 
tion of her young mind. She put Peggy's great old-fash- 
ioned veil, with its big beetles, up from her face — she was 
not afraid of the wind, or of taking cold, or of any thing 
else in the world ; and as the horizon ^adually widened, 
and the road extended out of the immediate vicinity of her 
home, Susan's delight increased. She declared the hills 
, went faster than they did, and kept continually receding, 
and every new opening of the landscape increased her pleas- 
ure. The colonel listened to all her admiring exclamations 
with a smiling face ; he told her of his own neighborhood, 
a fairer and richer countiy. He spoke of the visit she must 
make him shortly, and of all the places he should take her 

D2 
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to. The wind blew cold in their faces, with by no means a 
balmy or genial breath ; but then their hearts were so forti- 
fied with warm afiTections and honest happiness, that the 
cold did not hurt them. Little by little they fell into more 
particular conversation. Colonel Sutherland was interested 
and concerned about Horace, anxious to know how to help 
him ; but he was not and could not be confidential with his 
nephew, whereas his heart flew open to Susan as at a touch 
of magic. He could not help speaking of eveiy thin^ which 
moved when he had gained her ear, and had her to himself 
alone. He had told her all aboutyoung Roger Musgrave 
before he was aware, and about Kennedy's story, and his 
own vexation and annoyance to find that the young stranger 
had not dealt quite truly by him. 

" But, uncle ! — oh, Peggy knows all about him," said Su- 
san ; " Peggy did not know he had any friends till just the 
other day. terhaps he did not know himself— perhaps — ^I 
think, Uncle Edward, I would not believe he was wrong till 
he told you of it himself." 

" But if he is in the wrong, Susan, will he tell me of it 
himself?" 

" Some people would not," said Susan, gravely, " I know 
that ; but yes, uncle, oh, yes, I am not afraid." 

" Perhaps you know him better than I do, my love," said 
Uncle Edward, observing with a little curiosity the expres- 
sion of Susan's face. . 

" Yes, I think I saw him once," said Susan. Then she 
added, with a little laugh, " I was very much frightened — 
I am afraid it was very wrong of him— he was actually fight- 
ing, uncle." 

"Fighting? — it was certainly very wrong," sjud the col- 
onel ; " Jbut you laugh, you wicked little fairy — what was it 
about?" 

"Jt was not so much fighting either," said Susan — "it 
was punishing. It was gipsies, uncle-^what the people 
here call muggers, you know. One of them was driving 
his little cart along ,the road with a poor wretched donkey, 
lashing it like a savage, and his poor wife came trudging 
after him, with her baby tied in a shawl on her. back — apd 
twice over he gave her a cut with his whip, to make her go 
faster. I could have beaten him myself— the great beast 1" 
cried Susan. "Roger Musgrave was coming down the 
road; and, just as he met the muggers, that fellow pushed 
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his wife out of the way so rudely, that ^e fell dowB, poor 
creature, and hurt herself. Mr. Roger had: been watchiog 
them like me — ^he came up just then with ai spring, and 
caught the mugger by his collar and his waist like this; 
and, before he had time to say a word, tossed him over the 
hedge — right over — ^where he rolled head-over-heels on the 
grass. You should have seen his £ace when he got up I . I 
clapped my hands — ^I was so pleased. And Mr. Koger took 
off lus hat to me," said Susan, after a little pause, with a ris- 
ing color, " as you did, uncle, to-day." 

"It was very well done, I don't doubt," said Colonel 
Sutherland ; " but, my dear child, that was not fighting." 

" Oh, no— not that ! — but I liked it better than what came 
after," said Susan. "The mugger scrambled 'through the 
hedge, and swore at Mr. R6g:er ; and lie took off his coat 
in a moment, and told him not to be a coward, to flog wo- 
men and beasts, but to come on — ^and I was very much 
frightened J then the mugger's wife, she came forward and 
swore too, and it was all very dreadful. I did not want to 
see them fight, and ran into a cottage— I rather think they 
did not fight at aU, for the mugger was frightened too ; but, 
however, that was the only time I ever saw Roger Mus- 

frave; the people in the cottage told me who he was, and 
liked him for Punishing the man.'* 

"I dare say tnie fellow punished his wife and the donkey 
all the more when they were out of sight," said the colonel; 
" but I confess I should have done it myself. Very well I 
I will put down in my books^ — my little Susan in favor of 
young Musgrave versus Sergeant Kennedy against. And 
so you only saw him that one time ? Do you know any 
bodjr at all, you poor child ? — ^have you ever had a compan- 
ion m your Hfe ?" 

"Not a companion," said Susan; "but" — and she looked 
up in her uncle's face — "yow won't be angry, I know, un- 
cle. Peggy goes to the meeting, and sometimes in the 
morning, when papa does not go out, I go with her. It is 
dreary to go to church all alone.'* 

" So it is," said the sympathetic uncle ; "and what then?" 

"Then," said Susan, blushing a little more, and looking 
up shyly in his face-— "I am sure I do not know how we 
got acquainted. We used to look at each other, and then 
we nodded, and then, at last, one day we sj^oke; and now, 
sometimes, we meet when we are out wallang, uncle — and 
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once I have been in their house — only once. I did, not 
mean it — I was there before I knew what I was about." 

" But you have not told me yet who this mysterious per- 
son is," said the colonel, a little disappointed and troubled, 
if the truth must be told, at the thought of some young and 
no doubt perfectly unsuitable lover who met his little girl 
in clandestine vmks, and whose house even the inexperi- 
ence of Susan had been persuaded into visiting. He said 
the words rather coldly, m spite of himself— he was morti- 
fied to find the virginal quiet of her mind already thus dis- 
turbed. 

"Uncle, are you displeased?" said Susan, with a little 
fright and surprise. " Oh, I never thought you would be 
angry ; for even Peggy said that to be friends with Letty 
would be for my good. She is the minister's daughter at 
the meeting, and the only child; and she has learned so 
much, and knows a hundred things that I know nothing of; 
and, uncle, sometimes I want somebody to speak to — oh, 
so much !" 

" My dear child, forgive me ! I wish you knew a dozen 
Letties," cried the repentant colonel; "that you should 
have to blush overi an innocent friendship, my poor dear 
little girl ^ but your confusion, Susan, made me think it 
something very different. Why should you be ashamed of 
knowing Letty ? I am very glad to hear it, for mj part." 

Susan did not answer just immediately. She said to her- 
self, with a little quickening of her breath : 

"I wonder what was the something very different that 
Uncle Edward thought of," and a little inclination to laugh- 
ter seized the little girl. Who could tell why ? She did not 
know herself, but felt it all the same. 

"Does Horace spend much of his time widi you, Susan?" 
said Uncle Edward ; " does he tell you what he is thinking 
about ? Do you know that your brother is tired of an idle 
life, and wants to be employed, and to make his own way 
in the world?" 

With that question Susan was brought back to her home, 
and separated as if by magic in a moment from all her in- 
dividual involuntary girlish happiness; she shrmik a little 
into herself, and felt chiUed and contracted without knowing 
how. She could not even be so frank as she would have 
been a little while ago— Uncle Edward's love had opened 
the eyes of the neglected girl, and developed all at once in 
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her beart the natural instincts of **the only woman in the 
family." She could not bear to convey an un^stvorable im- 
pression of Horace to her unole ; but, xmskilled in her new 
crafb, she betrayed herself even by her reticences and re- 
serves. 

"I know he wants to go away," she said, faltering a lit- 
tle ; " and I am sure you would not be surprised, if you 
lived with us only for a day ; for," added Susan, blushing 
and correcting herself, '' it is very dull at Marchmain, and 
boys can not put up with that as we can. Horace has al- 
ways felt it a great deal more than I have." 

"I am not surprised," said Colonel Sutherland; "if March- 
main was the happiest home in the world, still the young 
man must go away — ^it is in his nature. He must make his 
own way in the world." 

*' Must he, uncle ?" said Susan, looking up with a little 
surprise into his face. 

" I was only sixteen, my love, when I first went to India,'' 
said the colonel ; "the boys, as you call them, must not stay 
at home all their lives — ^they must do something. My Ned 
will be on his way to India, if all is well, in a year or two. 
The sooner a young man gets into his work the better ; and 
now Horace would set about it too." 

" But he can not do any thing, imde," said Susan, serious- 
ly ; " "\^hat is he going to do ?" 

"Has he never told you?" asked Uncle Edward. 

The question seemed to imply blame, and Susan was 
troubled. 

" Horace is not like you, uncle," she sidd, recovering a 
little boldness; "he does not tell me things; he knows a 
great deal more than I do — he has ahnost learned German 
—and he thinks a great deal more. I am afraid I do not 
always understand him when he does «peak to me. It is 
my fault ; so he thinks over every thing all the more, and I 
am afraid sometimes gets angry in his heart, because no one 
can understand him at Marchmain !" 

Colonel Sutherland shook his head, but did not say any 
thing. He began to tell Susan what he did when he was a 
lad. 

"There were a great many of us at home, to be sure," 
said the colonel; "but we were all scattered before the 
youngest was fifteen — ^the sisters married, and the brothers 
making their own career. They are all dead, Susan, every 
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one ; bat yon have quantities of consins, my dear, in India 
and elsewhere, whom you never heard of, I dare say. Your 
Uncle William was puisne Judge of the Saraflat, John was 
Resident at Cangalore, both of them very much respected. 
I was the youngest but one. I could not bear the thought 
that all my brothers were independent but myself. I gave 
them no peace at home till I got my cadetship. Unless one 
has the good fortune to get an appointment, it is quite as 
hard work getting on in India as at home, my dear ; and 
all our influence had been used up for my elder brothers, 
and exhausted before it came to my turn. I was but a sub- 
altern when I married, Susan. Your aunt was — ^ah, I can't 
describe her, my love. I am very happy, on the whole, and 
contented ; but sometimes I think on what might have been, 
and make myself wretched, which is verv sinful, consider- 
ing how much I have to thank God for. Y es, Susan, I was 
a rich man once. I had wife and daughters, and my house 
fulL We had not very much money, but we were very 
happy; and now, my dear child, you are the only woman 
of the family — ^that is, A^e." 

Susan could not have spoken a word to save her life— she 
sobbed silently under her heap of warm wrappings, looking 
with a wistful, youthful sympathy into the grave face beside 
her. The colonel shed no tears ; — ^he guided his horse with 
the same quiet caution as before, turning the animal aside 
from a sudden obstacle in the way, with a steady prompti- 
tude, which showed his perfect attention to what he was 
about, even in the midst of these recollections ; yet he was 
not looking at the road, nor at her, nor at any thing; but 
had his eyes fixed on the far-away horizon, which yet he 
did not see. SuBan sat beside him in silence, wondering 
with youthful awe and reverence over the indescribable 
yearning,, with which some instinct told her this brave old 
heart longed for the heaven which held his departed ; but 
she could not say any thing — she would have felt it sacrir 
lege. 

However, they shortly approached the town, which re- 
called Colonel Sutherland from his graver thoughts* It was 
a comfortable country town, pleasantly placed at the open- 
ing of a valley, with the , gray fells ranging themselves on 
either side, and the great gray tower of the old Abbey 
church reigning over the little crowd of houses. The mark- 
et-place was still busy and bright, though the more serious 
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merchandise of the morning was over; cozy cotmtry-wo- 
men, in cloth pelisses, made promenades round the open 
square, where the best shops in the town displayed their 
riches, to see " how things were wore," and make stray pur- 
chase of a kerchief or ribbon ; and still the notable house- 
wives of the town bought vegetables, and rabbits, and coun- 
try eggs, and chickens, from me remaining stalls in the mark- 
et-place. And still heaps of dark-green vegetables — win- 
ter-greens and savoys, purple flowers of broccoli, and tiny 
red lines of carrots, illustrated some boards, close to the 
white eggs and yellow butter, the hapless decapitated poul- 
try, and butter-milk pails of the others. Susan and her un- 
cle walked through the throng, attracting no small degree 
of observation ; for there were not many such cavaliers as 
Colonel Sutherland in Kenlisle, and very few s«ch shawls as 
that one which, relieved of all her other wraps, Susan dis- 
played upon her shoulders with no small degree of pride. 
The scene was quite extraordinary in its animation to her 
eyes. She looked at the ruddy winter apples and crisp 
greqps with the. most perfect interest. She longed, with a 
natural housewifely instinct, to msJ^e purchases herself, to 
the confusion and amazement of Peggy. She could scarcely 
conceal her imbecoming curiosity about the booths of toys 
and sweetmeats, the cases of coarse ornaments, brooches, 
and rings, and earrrings, which Susan could not believe to 
be paltry and worthless. The glamour of her ignorance 
brightened every thing ; and when her eyes, as she looked 
up unconsciously, fell upon the gray mass of the Abbey tow- 
er withdrawn into a^ street which led off from this busy 
space, Susan felt awed and ashamed to think of her own 
vanity and extreme regard for " the things of this world." 
But she could not school herself into righteous indifference ; 
above all, when Uncle Edward, indifferent to her morals, 
took her into shop after shop, buying a little parcel of books 
in one place, some pretty ribbons in another,, a cap for Peg- 
gy, which captivated the old man in a window ; and, last of 
aU, patterns and materials for work of various kinds, canvas 
and Berlin wool, and an embroidery-frame. This last pur- 
chase raised Susan into a paradisiacal condition, for which 
it is to be hopfed nobody will despise her. She was not 
very intellectual, it is true — ^it might very well happen that 
she preferred her needle-work to her book sometimes. She 
saw herself rendered completely independent, as she sup- 
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posed, of ennui and domestic weariness hj that ecstatie 
parcel. She longed to take it in her arms, and ran all the 
way home with it, that Peggy might see, and half regretted 
for a moment the luncheon at Ijllington, which, however, 
would give her still another hour or two of her uncle's com- 
pany. Then Susan looked at that uncle with a great com- 
punction, thinking of what he had told her ; but Colonel 
Sutherland was happy in her happiness, delighted to see her 
so delighted, and entered with n'esh, natural pleasure into 
the scene for his own part. It was quite a work of art to 
pack the gig with all the parcels, and wrap Susan up again 
mto all her cloaks. Then they went off at a great pace to 
Tillington. So far it had been a most sucoessml day. 



CHAPTER XV. 

HoBACB had been waiting some time in the little inn be- 
fore Colonel Sutherland and Susan arrived. This had not 
much improved the voung man's temper ; but the result of 
his cogitations on the way here, and while he waited, had 
been, that it was necessary to be no longer critical, but that 
he must assume the virtue which he had not, and secure his 
uncle's assistance in his own way. Horace had settled at 
last to his own satisfaction upon his version of his uncle's 
character. He concluded the colonel to be a well-meaning, 
superficial old man, most at home among women and chU- 
dren, finding pleasure in trifles, strongly prejudiced in favor 
of some old-fashioned virtues, which he recommended not 
so much &om conviction as from custom. Industry and 
honesty, and straightforwardness, a homespun and sober in- 
terpretation of all human laws — ^Horace decided that his un- 
cle lauded and urged these virtues on others just as he 
might recommend. cod-liver oil or Morison's pills, and that 
he was unable to comprehend any thing higher than that 
old code of respectability. But granting this, it was all the 
more wise to humor and yield to the old man, and permit 
him to maunder on in his own way. Horace resolved to 
profess himself ready and anxious for employment, the choice 
of which he meant dutifully to leave to his uncle ; and hav- 
ing thus settled summarily the more important issue, set 
himself with all his might to observe and entrap the unsus- 
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pidoas (xdonel in his confidential and nngoarded talk. It 
suited him a great deal better to do this than to consider 
honestly how he should provide for his own Hfe, and estab- 
lish his individual position in the world ; and it was signifi- 
cant of his character that he dismissed the former question 
at once, but lingered with inclination and zeal upon the 
crafts of the other, laying his ^nbuscade with all the cun- 
ning and precaution possible. 

He sat oy the fire in the inn parlor, while the maid and 
nustress bustled in and out laying the cloth and preparing 
for the colonel's arrival Mrs. Gilsland having recovered 
her temper, and remembering the embellishments of her 
master's table, in the days when she professed herself a 
cook, had been at pains to ^ther a handful of laurustinus, 
with dim, pinky, half-opened blossoms, to adorn the table, 
upon which sparkled the best glass and whitest linen of the 
establishment. The worthy woman would fain have insin- 
uated herself into the confidence of Horace as he sat by the 
fire, and wanted only the very smallest encom*agement to 
bredc forth in praises of the colonel, and to hint her fear 
that they would not see much of the young gentleman at 
Tillington now that ^'his grand fnends had turned up at 
last, and he was ni^ coom to his fortune." But Horace 
did not give the slightest opening to any such familiarity. 
He kept possession of the room with an insolent uncon- 
sciousness of the landlady's presence and her hesitating 
glances at him, which enraged and . yet awed her. It was 
Mr. Horry's " way," and this arrogance imposed upon the 
village people even while it ofiend^ them ; but it was very 
different fi*om "the cornel." Mrs. Gilsland, who had been 
much disappointed at first to learn that her guest was no 
lord, and had not the shadow of a title, was by this time en- 
tirely captivated by the old man, and zealous to serve him ; 
but still she turned to Mr. Horry with the interest which 
attaches to mystery. He took no more notice of her than 
if she had been a piece of furniture. She was angry but 
reverential— there was " a power o' thought" in the young 
man. 

When the gig arrived with the two travelers, Horace hast- 
ened to the door to meet them with a novel amiability. 
He lifted Susan down, and gathered her parcels together 
with a good-nature that astounded her. They were all 
equally pleased, it seemed, as they went in together and 
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met Mrg. Gilsland, courtesying and cordial, ready— half from 
good- will and half from curiosity — ^to attend Susan herself, 
and help her to take otf her bonnet. Then Susan carried a 
passport to respect wherever she went in that wonderful 
shawl ; the landlady touched it with reverential ignorance, 
knowing only that it was " Indae," and ready to believe in 
any fabulous estimate of its value. Then, for the first time, 
Mrs. Gilsland remembered her unlucky trifle, with, not an- 
ger, but a pang of mortification. The wearer of such a 
shawl did certainly deserve something better than apples 
and custards, to which familiar dainties she had fallen back 
in despair. However, the luncheon was so far satisfactory, 
that it was eaten in perfect freedom, with a lively flow of 
conversation on all sides, which exhilarated even Horace, 
and rsdsed Susan into a little paradise. What a difference 
it made to the common table, when Uncle Edward sat at 
the head instead of papa ! — what an extraordinary revolu- 
tion life would undergo, if the bread of eveiy day were 
^sweetened by such domestic intercourse as this! While 
her brother rose into a certain glow of personal exultation 
in the freedom he experienced, Susan, thinking less of her- 
self, and feeling more deeply, found herself, unawares, sur- 
prised by the sudden mortification of a comparison. Invol- 
untarily tears came into her eyes, and as she grew more 
grateful and affectionate toward her uncle, her heart ached 
more and more for her father. She Saw now all the unnat- 
ural misery of their life. Why was it ? But these thoughts 
did not take possession of the girl — ^they only came over 
her mind in a sudden, pfdnful overflow as the tears came 
to her eyes ; and then she thought of Horace's instructions 
to her ; and, moved by strong curiosity and anxiety of her 
own — of a very different kind from her brother's — ^proceed- 
ed to obey him. 

"Uncle," said Susan, with an honest, inquiring look, "did 
you see very much of mamma after she was married ? But 
ah, I forgot — ^you went to India so soon." 

" I saw her only when I returned, my love," said Uncle 
Edward — " when you were a baby, and Horace a bold boy 
of five — ^yes, and before that, when I had to come home on 
business, when your other uncles in India made me their 
commissioner to look after the family af&irs. At that time 
I lived with my sister ; that is five-and-twenty years ago." 

"And where did we live then, trnde?" asked Susan. 
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Horace did not say a word ; he did not look at his nncle, 
but preserved such a total stillness from all motion, almost 
from breath, that a suspicious observer must have been 
alarmed by it. He was listening not for words only, but 
for tones, inflections — all those unconscious betrayals by 
which people, who do not suppose themselves watched, 
naturally disclose a certain amount of feeling with the facts 
they tell. 

But Uncle Edward did not hear — ^he stooped over toward 
his niece, and put his hand to his ear. Then he laughed, and 
patted her hand upon the table. " Nowhere, so far as I am 
aware," said the colonel; " there was no word of you, in those 
days, for all such important grown-up people as you are. 
My sister was httle more than a bride; a gay young wife, 
fuU of spirits, pretty, much sought after, and loved every 
where. We were a large family, you know, and had been 
accustomed to a good deal of society at home. She was a 
happy young creature, and did not deny herself natural pleas- 
ures. Poor Mary I — ^it did not last very long I" 

"Why did it not last very long, uncle?" cried Susan. 

" Did you say it never lasts very long, my dear ?" said 
Colonel Sutherland, vjYio perhaps did not hear exactly what 
she said. " That is a very wise observation for you, Susan ; 
and it is quite true to be sure, for when one begins to have 
a family, you know, one prefers happiness to pleasure — so 
that, after all, what the wiseacres say about the change from 
youth to sober age is true ; and it isn't true like most things 
m this world, for it is by no means a melancholy change. 
When I came back fifteen years ago there was a great dif- 
ference. I think she must have been ill of her last Olness 
then, though we did not know of it. She had lost her pleas- 
ant spirits and her pretty color, and was anxious and de- 
sponding, as sick people grow. That made all the house mel- 
ancholy. I dare say Peggy has told you as much as that." 

"Oh, uncle," said Susan, "when Peggy has told me 
there has always seemed to be something which she did not 
tell me. I always fancy something dreadful had just hap- 
pened — some misfortune, or something wrong, or — I can 
not tell what — ^but she never would say any more. Did 
mamma break her heart ?" 

The color rose in Colonel Sutherland's cheek in spite of 
himself. Horace watching him, though he never looked at 
him, and though at this present moment he seemed intent 
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on bftlandng a fork upon his finger, to tbe exclnsion of all 
other concerns, found, or fancied be found, a certain irrepress- 
ible resentment mingled with bis reluctance to answer. Tbe 
colonel spoke sbortly, and witb an embarrassed tone : 

" Sbe was leaving ber cbildren young, witbout a motber ; 
sbe did not know wbat might happen to you ; sbe died anx- 
ious, troubled about you. I don't know this for certain, Su- 
san, but I can beUeve it. It is bard to die in tbe middle of 
life, my dear child — ^yes, harder than in youth, for one's cbil- 
dren seem to have so much need of one. I have no doubt, 
before all was over, the Lord showed her something of his 
purpose in it, and comforted her soul ; but I don't wonder 
she seemed heart-broken. We will not speak any more of 
this, Susan. Horace is silent, you see, and is not interested, 
like you. He is thinking of his own concerns, as is natural 
to a young man — ^and all that is far and long past." 

" On the contrary, I am very much interested, uncle," 
said Horace. 

" I have no doubt of it, my dear boy, at a more suitable 
time. Of course I don't suppose you to be indifferent about 
your mother," said tbe colonel ; *' but I understand your feel- 
ings perfectly. It is not selfish nor egotistic, as you fear, 
but simply natural ; you rrncst think of your own plans and 
intentions ; you would be to blame if you did not." 

If the colonel cotdd have known bow far astray he was ! 
If any thing could have made him comprehend how little 
place in Horace's thoughts these same plans and intentions 
bore, and with wbat a stealthy watchfulness bis nephew 
had been " interested" in bis own recollections ! But Un- 
cle Edward comprehended bis nephew quite as little as bis 
nephew comprehended him ; and the old soldier was not 
without a little strategical talent of his own ; be found him- 
self getting on dangerous ground ; be feared saying too 
much, a thmg which, if be allowed himself to get* excited, he 
was only too likely to do— and Horace's plans were a famous 
diversion. Disappointed thus again, just at the very point 
of the story whicn seemed most likely to elicit something, 
Horace could scarcely be otherwise than sulky; but once 
more be put force on himself. 

"I have decided, uncle," he said — "but only that it is 

on who must decide. You know tbe world, you know 

tife. I am unacquainted with every thing that could guide 

me. I have made up my mind to leave it in your han^ I 
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must provide for myself, it appears^'* said Horace, sliding 
into these two words an involuntary interjection of bitter- 
ness, in a tone too low for his uncle to hear. " Take it into 
ycuT consideration, and I will adopt whatever you decide 
upon. You know a hundred times better than L" 

Colonel Sutherland was partly gratified, partly annoyed, 
for this was not at all what he wished. When at that mo- 
ment the landlord came in to announce that the gig was at 
the door again, ready to take the young people home. Su- 
san went away immediately to get her bonnet : then TJncle 
Edward had leisure to express his sentiments : 

"I dare say it is very probable that I know life better than 
you do," he said ; " but, my boy, I don't know your inclin- 
ations, nor your tastes, nor your particular abilities, half, or 
a hundredth part, so well. I'll consider the matter as long 
as you like, but how shall I be able to determine what you 
will like best?" 

" Uncle, don't be annoyed," cried Horace, starting np— 
" can Zhave inclinations ?-7-do you think it is possible ? Do 
you suj)pose I don't understand what it means, all that you 
nave said, and all that you have not said, about my mother ? 
I would not grieve Susan with such words, but I know, as 
well as if you had spoken it, that it was my father who 
broke her heart." 

*' No, no, no !" cried the colonel, rising likewise, and lifting 
Ins hand in earnest deprecation. " No, it is a mistake — ^no, 
you are unjust to him,- Horace I I can not excuse him to you 
as I might ; but beware how you think ill of him. There are 
excuses — ^there are reasons. Listen to me, Horace Scarsdale : 
your father is a man as much to be pitied as blamed." 

" And why ?" said Horace, with a skeptical smile. 

"My •car boy, sometime you will see all these circum- 
stances more clearly," said the colonel, a little agitated; 
"take it for granted in the mean time, and remember that 
he is your father — ^and resdly this has little to do with the 
question after all. You must like something : Ae has not 
been kind, I grant ; but even where the most perfect love 
exists between parents and children, a father is never all in 
all, either for good or evU, to his son." 

" No, uncle, but constant hate and enmity may kill the 
heart out of a man," said Horace. "I am not a fool; I 
could learn any thing if I set myself to it : do you decide 
forme?" 
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"I toiil then, my dear boy ; and you will come to me to- 
morrow ?" said the colonel, faltering a little. " Come early, 
and I will walk back to Marchmain with you. Here is Su- 
san ready. Are all the parcels safe ? And you have spent 
a pleasant day, you fairy? Take care, Horace, that she 
does not catch cold." 

^^ Pleasant day ? Oh, uncle, the very happiest day of all 
my life!" said Susan. 

The old man led her out well pleased, involuntarily sol- 
acing himself, after her troublesome brother, with the sight 
of her fresh face. And Susan's happiest day was quite over 
when she caught the last glimpse of his gray, uncovered 
head bowing to her from the inn-door. Horace had no kind 
talk or affectionate cares for his sister. The wind blew cold, 
and the evening began to, gather damp over the fells. The 
two young people fell into perfect silence as they pursued 
the monotonous road, and there was no great comfort to be 
had in the idea of the welcome which waited them at home. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

When Horace and Susan had left Tillington, the colonel 
wrapped his great cloak round him, and went out to take a 
pondering, meditative walk, and think over all these con- 
cerns. This last conversation he felt had rather complicated 
his position, and changed a little the posture of affairs. It 
was now he who had to take the initiative — he who seemed 
to be sending Horace away, and deciding that it was his 
duty to follow a path of his own, and make his own career. 
This idea was the last which had occurred to him^when he 
met his nephew's passionate complaints with his own good, 
sober, kind advice. Horace had, however, completely turned 
the tables upon him. He was no longer engaged to give 
merely a frieiidly assistance to the young man's exertions, 
to help him by representing the case to his father, or by 
using such influence as he possessed to fui*ther his nephew's 
wishes. Horace had skiUmlly managed to make it appear, 
even to Colonel Sutherland himself, that it was he who had 
suggested the necessity for leaving home — that it was he 
who must decide the manner of doing so, and that the whole 
responsibility of the matter would lie upon his shoidders. 
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This was far from pleasant to the colonel ; he thought over 
the whole matter with a very troubled brow: why should 
he draw upon himself all the trouble and blame of such a 
proceeding? — undertake the painful task of an interview 
with Mr. Scarsdale — most likely fail to satisfy Horace him- 
self, and possibly meet with severer reproach hereafter, when 
the young man came to know that secret which he made 
vain inquiries after now? The colonel did not relish his 
position as he thought over it. It was not of his making. 
He had but replied, as his kindly nature could not help do- 
ing, by offers of assistance to the outcry of Horace's impa- 
tience ; and behold here was the result. 

The very fact that something did exist which he knew, 
and which Horace did not know, embarrassed aiid straitened 
him further. But, at the same time, he had promised. 
Nothing but the a^tation into which the young man had 
thrown him, by his sudden suggestion that the colonel 
meant to accuse his father with breaking his mother's heart, 
could have led Colonel Sutherland to make so rash an en- 
gagement. He had no reason to believe that this was the 
cause of Mrs. Scarsdale's death. He knew she had been re- 
strained, overruled, and chidden — ^but he knew also that to 
the end she loved, and made no complaint beside. For his 
own part, the circumstances of his sister's death, which fol- 
lowed very quickly upon a singular misfortune to her hus- 
band, had filled Edward Sutherland with the deepest com- 
passion and sympathy for his brother-in-law ; and according- 
ly he was more shocKed than he could explain by Horace^s 
sudden supposition that it was Mr. Scarsdale's unkindness 
which had killed his wife ; and in the eager anxiety with 
which he entreated the youth to believe that this was not 
the case, he consented unawares to make hin^elf the arbi- 
trator of Horace's fate — so far, at least, as that could be de- 
termined by its beginning. He had promised — ^that was in- 
disputable ; yet what right had he to take the first step in 
sucn a matter, or to urge upon a young man, in the very 
peculiar circumstances of Horace, the same personal labor 
which was necessary to his own sons? When the colonel 
had come so far in his thoughts he paused with a sudden ef- 
fort and resolutely turned to the other side of the question. 

" Ought I to stand by for fear of responsibility, or for the 
sake of my own pride, or for the risk of ingratitude, and see 
my sister's son sink into ignorance and debasement, and end 
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in being the autocrat of an ale-bouse?" be said to bimself, 
and did all that was possible to cbange the current of his 
own thoughts. But it was not much easier to choose a pro- 
fession for Horace, or to fix on what he ought to be. Col- 
onel Sutherland bad come to perceive that he did not un- 
derstand bis nephew, and that not a single feature of resem* 
blance existed between them. He marched on upon the road 
with bis steady soldier's step, not perceiving how far be was 
going, nor how the ni^t darkened — ^marching gradually into 
a more and more bewildering mist of thought. The village 
lay sheltered in a shallow valley, with low slopes ascending 
on every side toward a higher level of country, slopes much 
too gentle and gradual to have much affinity with the dis- 
tant fells. Colonel Sutherland bad nearly reached the top 
of one of these banks, when the toil of the ascent, which just 
there was steep, awaJsened him to a consciousness of where 
be was. He might have wandered for miles over the open 
country, but for the &ilure of wind and sensation of fatigue 
which seized him upon that brae. When be came to him- 
self, wheeling about suddenly, be saw the lights of the vil- 
lage twinkling into the twilight a long way beneath him, 
and perceived for the first time bow far be bad come. 

"The wind being on my back all the time," be said, with 
a kind of involuntary apology to himself half aloud, as be 
commenced his return. 

The colonel's ears were sharper out of doors than in. He 
recognized that somewbere^near somebody had made a sud- 
den start at the sound of bis voice. There was no one to be 
seen — ^the colonel beat the hedgerows with his stick, and 
called "Who's there?" with soldierly promptitude. He 
bad no idea of being attacked firom behind, in case a high- 
wayman lurked behind those bare thorns. After a little in- 
terval, during which Colonel Sutherland continued bis ex- 
amination minutely, a voice gruff but subdued, answered 
somewhat peevishly, 

" Cornel, it's me." 

And the gaunt figure of Kennedy came crushing througb 
a gap of the hedge to the colonel's side. 

"You! — why, what the deuce are you after here?" said 
the colonel, his extreme amazement forcing that mysterious 
adjuration from his lips, he could not tell how. 

*' Weel, cornel, watching the sport o' them living craet- 
ures," said Kennedy, with a little hesitation. "I seed the 
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rabbits whisking in and ont as I took my walk, and says I 
to mysetf— they're as diverting as childer, I'll take a look at 
them. And that's how it was — I'm rael fond of dumb craet- 
ures, cornel, and there's sich a spirit in thae wild things." 

" Do you mean to tell me, you old humbug, that you 
could see rabbits, or any other moving thing, at this time 
of the night?" said the colonel. "If 1 did not know you 
to be an Orangeman I would think you were a J^uit, Ken- 
nedy, with a <£spensation for telling lies. Man, do you ever 
speak the truth?" 

" Oh, ay, cornel — ^always when it's to any 'person's ad- 
vantage," said Kennedy ; " and as for the Papishers, I hate 
the very name to my last drop of blood, as is nat'ral for a 
man of Derry born. I'm none ashamed of my lodge, nor 
my principles nouther. When I was a young lad, cornel, 
the great Castlereagh, sir, he belounged to the same — and 
as for my eyes, a better sight, barring for the small print, 
does not beloung to a man of my years within twenty mile." 

"I've seen the day," said Colonel Sutherland, softening 
unconsciously toward his old fellow-soldier, " when neither 
small print nor half-light would have bothered either you or 
me ; but we're getting old, Kennedy, and Providence has 
given us both rest, and comfort, and leisure to think before 
our end comes — a blessing that falls to but few." 

"Ay, cornel, that's just what I say," echoed the ready 
sergeant ; " not that 1 would even myself with my com- 
manding officer, but a man that has seen the world is a 
great advantage to the young and onexperienced. Beg- 
ging your pardon, cornel, but I knowe your nephew, sir — 
I knowe Mr. Horry well." 

" And what do you know of him, pray ?" cried the col- 
onel, turning sharp round upon his companion, who, startled 
by the sudden movement and sharpness of the tone, swerved 
aside a little^ and in doing so made visible for a moment a 
mysterious something, hitherto concealed with great skill, 
which he swung from his further hand. 

" Eh ? — what was it you were saying, cornel ?" said Ken- 
nedy, with confusion, drawing back his hand. " What do I 
knowe of him ? — a fine young lad, sir, and very affiable when 
he's in the humor, and a dale of judgment, and an oncom- 
mon reliance on himsel'. Many's the time, cornel, he's said 
* No' in my face, as bould as a lion, with no more knowl- 
edge of the matter, sir, nor a babe unborn. That's what I 

E 
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cal' courage, cornel. Though he comes and goes in a rale 
friendly manner, there's ne'er a man in the village will use a 
freedom with Mr. Horry ; but it's poor society for him, as I 
have seen many a day; and he said to me wance, says he, 
' Sergeant, you're a wise man among a set of fools,' he says 
— *ii it wam't for you the blockheads would have it all 
their own way ; and as for me,' says the poor young gentle- 
man, *Fve no business here.' I could see that, though I lit- 
tle thought he belounged to my honored cornel of the ould 
Hunderd, and a credit to his relations and al' his friends." 

During this speech Kennedy, keeping wary eyes about 
him, was guarding the colonel off with the utmost skill, and 
contriving that he should neither get sufficiently in advance 
or behind to have a chance of discovering again the burden 
he carried. However, the sergeant betrayed himself by a 
momentary impulse of vanity : he looked round in Colonel 
Sutherland's face to read the success of his last compliment, 
and in that moment of incaution the colonel slid a step in 
advance, and, thrusting his stick to Kennedy's other side, 
caught by the feet a hare. The sergeant made the best of 
it, finding himself caught. He fixed his eyes on the col- 
onel's face after the first start of discovery with a comical 
half-defiance, half-deprecation, which, however, the light was 
too dim to show. 

"You old sinner! — ^you romancing old humbug! — ^what 
do you call that thing there, eh? That's what takes you 
behind the hedge in the gloaming, with your wisdom and 
your experience ! What do you call that thing there ?" 

"Call it, cornel? — sure and it's a bit of a leveret, sir," 
said the sergeant, twisting it up by the legs with pretended 
carelessness. " I picked the poor baste up, that was laid, 
with its leg broke, upon the grass." 

"And so that's how you t^e your walks and show your 
love for the dumb creatures, you old leasing-makei: !" cried 
the colonel. "Throw it down this moment, sir— carry it 
back Ifco where you got it, or I'll make an information 
against you the moment we get to Tillington — ^I will, by 
George !" 

" Oh, ay, cornel, at your pleasure," cried the sergeant ; 
"Tm not the man to withstand my commanding officer 
when he takes to swearing. I'll put it down, lookye, sir, 
where we stand ; or I'll take it back beyant the hedge, and 
the first laboring chap as comes by, he'll get the baste, and 
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link it hoam in his domsy hand, cornel, and be spied upon 
and given up, and a snare proved to him, and clapped in 
jail. He'll goo in innocent, cornel, and he'll come out wroth 
and ruined, and all because my own ofScer seed an ould 
sodger pick up a bit of meat that was useless to any mortal 
beyant a hedge, and informed on me. And it shall never be 
said that William Kennedy transgressed discipline. There 
it is, sir — I'm blythe to be quat of it; pitch it from ye fur- 
der than I can see." 

The colonel poised the hare on his stick for a moment, 
shs^king his head, then laughed aloud, and tossed it at Ken- 
nedy's feet. 

"There's reason in what you say, you poaching old sin- 
ner ; keep your spoil," he said, " but march on, sergeant, 
and keep out c^ my sight till we can take different roads. I 
don't keep company with stolen game. There, there, that's 
enough. I've heard your best excuses already. Good- 
night, my man ; and I advise you, for the sake of the old 
Hundred, to have nothing to do after this either with hares 



CHAPTER XVn. 



Colonel Sutherland did not find much leisure that 
night. He had scarcely returned from his walk, a little in- 
dignant and vexed at the conduct of Kennedy, but less than 
ever inclined to believe him, when young Musgrave made 
his appearance. The colonel was seatea by the fire with 
his spectacles on, and the latest newspaper to be had in 
these regions lay on the table beside him — ^but he had not 
begun to read, having thoughts enough to keep him occu- 
J)ied. The room, with its dark walls and low roof and the 
indistinct prints hung round it, was left in comparative 
darkness by the little light of the two candles on the table. 
The colonel himself had his back to the light, and, with his 
elbows resting on the arms of the chair, rubbed his hands 
slowly together, wid pondered in his heart. He had al-^ 
most forgotten the young stranger in the closer and nearer 
interests which moved himself; and what With his thoughts 
and his deafness, and his position with his back to the door, 
did not perceive the entrance of Roger, who stood unde- 
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dded and shy when the door had closed upon him, half in- 
clined in sudden discouragement to turn back again, and 
feeling for almost the first time, with a sudden painful start 
of consciousness, that he had no claim upon the friendship 
of this old man, whose kind interest in him this morning 
had cheered his forlorn young heart, but whom, after all, 
he had seen for the first time this day. A mind which is 
elevated by any one of the great primitive emotions, ceases 
for the moment to feel those secondary impressions of sur- 
prise and singularity with which in ordinary times we re- 
gard any departure from the ordinary laws of life. Had he 
been happy, Roger would have wondered, perhaps would 
have smiled, at the interest which this stranger expressed in 
him ; but it had not even astonished his pre-occupied mind 
until now : now, as he stood behind the colonel in the dim 
apartment, and saw him sitting thoughtful by the fire, un- 
conscious of the presence of any visitor, the young man's 
impulse was to steal softly out again, and make no claim 
upon a sympathy which he had no right to. Yet his heart 
yearned for the kind look, the paternal voice which had 
roused him this morning out of the quick despair of youth. 
He approached slowly toward the table : when he reached 
it the colonel turned round with an exclamation of surprised 
but cordial welcome, and pointed him to the chair opposite 
his own, which had been placed in readiness for his young 
guest. This little token that he was expected cheered' the 
young man involuntarily; it was another of thode trivial 
things which, as Colonel Sutherland said, make up so much 
of the happiness of life. 

When he saw Roger opposite to him, with his eager, in- 
genuous face, and a world of undisguised youthftil anxieties 
and disquietude shining in his candid eyes, the old man fell 
into a momentary pause of silence and embarrassment. It 
seemed impossible to impute any want of truthfulness to 
those honest looks, or even to cast upon them the moment- 
ary stain of a suspicion. And the same young eyes were 
quick to perceive even this pause, and remarked immediate- 
ly that the colonel was embarrassed, and did not know how 
to begin what he had to say. Grief in its immediate pres- 
ence does not bring patience — ^the pride of the young man 
took alarm instantly— he half rose, with hasty words barring 
any apology, and a declaration of proud humility, that he 
had no right to trouble Colonel Sutherland, or to intrude 
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upon his privacy, rising to his lips. Before he had spoken, 
the colonel perceived what he meant, and stopped him. 
" Wait a little — ^hear what I am going to say — sit down," 
said the old soldier, iaying his hand upon Musgrave's arm; 
" I can not have you quarrel with me so soon — sit down, 
and let us talk it out." 

" Nay, sir, there can be no occasion," cried Musgrave, in 
his disappointment and offense, his voice faltering a little ; 
" I have but to thank you for your kindness this morning, 
and beg your pardon for intruding on you now." 

"That can not be," said Colonel Sutherland, with a mo- 
mentary snule, " because you come by my own appointment ; 
and, besides^ I am very glad to see you, and you are a very 
foolish youth to be so impatient. Sit down quietly — ^have 
patience a little, and listen to me." 

Roger obeyed, with some haste and reluctance. He was 
almost overcome by wounded pride and feeling, and yet he 
had nothing whatever to ground his mortification upon but 
the colonePs pause of embarrassment and confused prelimin- 
ary tone. 

"You thought I hesitated, and did not speak frankly 
enough," said the colonel. " Perhaps it is true, for I had 
something on my mind. But now I mean to speak very 
frankly. My young friend, I believe I can be of but little 
service to you, but I can give you my best advice and such 
encouragement as an old man owes to a young one ; while, 
on the other hand, you must be frank with me. After you 
left me this morning, I was told you had still parents alive. 
Is that true?" 

"Did you think I had deceived you?" cried Musgrave, 
quickly. 

Mortification and shame and sudden resentment flushed 
his face. "But you don't know me, to be sure!" he ex- 
claimed, with a passionate tone of pain ; " and yet, though I 
don't know you, I care for your opinion. I have not come 
to ask any thing from you. Colonel Sutherland — ^I have al- 
ready made up my mind what to do ; but, at best, you must 
know that I have not deceived you. I have a mother, and 
yet I have not a mother — ^that is the only entire bond of na- 
ture remaining to me. She made a second marriage, and 
gave me up to my godfather so long ago that I scarcely re- 
member the time — ^her husband m^e my only visit to her 
so disagreeable that I have never repeated it, and I believe 
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never shalL She has a femily of whom I know nothing, 
and has forgotten and forsaken me« I appeal to you, then, 
whether I was not right in saying that I had no friends ?" 

" I felt sure it would turn out something of the kind," 
said the colonel, heartilyi "What, my boy, are you af- 
fronted with me ? Come, that is foolish — sit down and for- 
^ve me. Perhaps you think a stranger like myself has no 
right to ask such explanations ; but I am old, and you are 
young — ^that is, after all, the most primitive principle of au- 
thority. I assure you, though you may not be quite pleased 
with me at this moment, I am a much safer counselor than 
the sergeant — ^the old rogue ! Driiw your chair to the ta- 
ble, take a glass of wine, and let me hear what you are go- 
ing to be about. I heard of an old exploit of yours firom 
my niece, Susan Scarsdale, to-day." 

" From whom ?" asked Musgrave,^ with a little surprise. 

" From my niece — ^you don't know her, I dare say," said 
the colonel, whose object was to put his visitor at ease ; 
"but some one told her your name, she sajrs. An adven- 
ture of yours with a gipsy — do you recollect it — on some of 
the roads near Lanwoth Moor ?" 

"Oh! the young Lady from — ^" Musgrave paused only 
in time to prevent himself saying "the haunted house," 
which was a name very commonly appropriated to March- 
main. The young man blushed a uttle, partly from the mis- 
take, partly from a very distinct recollection of the flatter- 
ing applause with which Susan clapped her hands at his 
achievement. He might not have noticed her at all but for 
that sign of approbation ; but it is pleasant to be approved, 
especially in a rash and unorthodox proceeding ; and it is 
true that Roger had taken several occasions to pass March- 
main after that occurrence, with a lingering inclination to 
improve his acquaintance with that face ; he never had any 
success in his endeavor, but still, under the eyes of Susan's 
uncle he blushed in spite of himself. " I recollect it very 
well," he said. 

The colonel saw his polor rise, and had not the slightest 
inclination to pursue the subject. 

"Yes, it was very natural, whether it was wise or not," 
said the colonel, with a smile, words which might refer 
equally well either to the encounter with the mugger or 
the curiosity about Susan, and which his young companion 
unconsciously applied to the last. "I remember what I 
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shotild have done myself at your age ; but you say you have 
made up your mind. Will you let me ask how ? for I tMnk 
you might take more leisure to do that at your age." 

"The steed would starve in the mean time," said MuSf 
grave, with a little unnecessary vehemence. "Yes, I have 
made up my noind — ^but only as I had done before seeing 
foa, sir, this morning. You q>oke very wisely, very kind- 
y. A man who had money, or friends, or skill, or any thing 
in the world to fall back upon ought to have listened to you. 
I feel grieved that you should think, after so much kindness 
on your part, that I have not considered your advice. I 
did consider it, colonel, believe me, but I have no alterna- 
tive — I know nothing that I can be but a soldier. Don't 
say any thing to me, it will only increase my disgust at my- 
self to be fit for nothing else ; and then, sir," said the young 
man, attempting to smile, "there is no necessity for think- 
ing of the barracks and the sixpence a day. I will take this 
other side of the question : young fellows like me, they say 
in novels, never did better long ago. I'll be a defender of 
my country, a servant of the i^een ; a general is no more.'* 

" My poor boy I" said the colonel, whom this " other side 
of the question" had a pathetic effect upon, "you don't 
know the life of a connnon soldier ; and do you mean to 
tell me that in our days, with all our process and civiliza- 
tion, a young man with your advantages is fit for nothing 
but this?" 

" I might be a game-keeper," said the youth, with a slight 
tremble of his lip, "or I. might be an emigrant — ^the last I 
should certainly dioose if I had any thing to set out upon ; 
but I don't care to run the risk of blacking shoes or porter- 
ing at the other side of the world, as the newspapers say 
the penniless emigrants are reduced to often enough. No, 
colonel, I should not sit here, opposite you, a poor fellow, 
who will never have the right to meet you on equal terms 
again ; but I must 'list, I have no alternative — ^I can only 
be what Providence and my education have qualified me 
for. If I am nothing else, I can be honest, at least. This is 
the only thing I am good for and can reach to ; therefore I 
have given up grumbling about it. And e/^," said Roger, 
with the fire blazing out of his eyes for a moment, one 
glance of youthful b^pe through the darkness, " if chance 
or war should ever put it in a man's power to rise, then look 
for me again !" 
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"My brave fellow ! — ^my excellent lad I" cried the colonel, 
" that is the spirit for a soldier ! A regiment of ye would 
subjugate the world ! Give me your hand, and keep your 
seat, boy I If you had 'listed already, does that make you 
less a gentleman ? But is there no help for it, think you ? 
Must you carry this soul to the ranks ? By my word, I 
grudge it sorely ! — ^and that is much for an old soldier to 
say. Have you no friends — I don't mean relatives — ^people 
that have known you in better days, that would help in this 
pinch ? In my young days the very neighbors would have 
been moved to interfere, whether you would or not. Yes, 
I believe you're proud ; the noble spirit comes very seldom 
without its attending demon. But look here, man — 2l heart 
that would be quick to offer help should not be above re- 
ceiving it. I am but a poor man myself, or I warrant well 
you should not escape me, however loth your grandeur 
might be. Here's the question ; I speak to you boldly, as 
your friend, offense or no offense. Had your godfather 
never a dear friend that would stand by his heir ? Tut I 
don't interrupt me — ^if you are heir to little money, all the 
more reason you should be heir to the love. Is there never 
a man in this country that for the kindness he bears your 
late friend, or for affection to you, would hold you his hand 
to mount you fair in your saddle, ere you set out on the 
world ? Answer me plainly and truly, young man — is there 
no such person, in country or town, within twenty miles of 
the place where you have lived all your days ?" 

Musgrave had changed color several times during this 
address, and evidently hesitated much to answer. After 
close questioning, the colonel at last drew from him that 
one such friend did exist, but not within twenty miles, in 
the person of a county baronet^ a very dear friend of his 
late godfather, who had, however, been absent from the 
district for more than a year, and of whom, during that 
time, Roger had heard nothing. He could not tell where 
he was to be found, and it was with extreme reluctance 
that he confessed even his name, which was one unknown 
to Colonel Sutherland. Having gone so far, the young man 
set himself with all his might to combat the colonel's idea 
of asking help from any body. He would not — could not — 
accept a service which he had no prospect of ever being 
able to repay. He was determined not to enter the world 
weighed down by a burden of obligation. Was it not bet- 
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ter to enter life a common soldier, with only himself to de- 
pend upon, he asked vehementl^r, than to reach a higher 
level by the help of another, and live with the shadow of as- 
sistance and patronage npon all his life ? * 

" Would you choose to go through your life without as- 
sistance?" said Colonel Sutherland, calmly, making a note 
in his pocket-book, and going on with the conversation with- 
out looking up — " would you reject kindness and friendship, 
and the hand of your neighbor? Have a care, young man 
— ^the next step to receiving no help is giving none. Would 
you live without the charities of life, you foohsh boy ? And 
what's to hinder you entering life with a feeling of obliga- 
tion? I would like to know a nobler and a kindher senti- 
ment than honest, manful gratitude. Can you tell me a bet- 
ter ? And how do you know you wiU never be able to re- 
pay it ? Do you debar yourself from ever helping another 
when you accept help yourself? Go away with your non- 
sense. I trust I am not the man to advise any young- 
ster against his honor. What do you say— sa man is the 
best judge for himself? No such thing, boy. Not when 
the man is twenty. I will tell you what to do in the mean 
time — ^keep quiet for a week or two, and leave the afiOur in 
my hands." 

" But you do not know me. I may be deceiving you — 
telling you lies — working on your good-nature, for my own 
advantage," exclaimed Musgrave, with a voice which, be- 
tween vexation and gratitude, and the new hopes which, in 
spite of himself, began to gsdn ground upon him, was almost 
inaudible. 

" Eh ? — Tm rather hard of hearing. I did not quite catch 
what ^ou said," said Colonel Sutherland, bending toward 
him his deaf ear, with that look of anxious, solicitous kind- 
ness and earnest attention which nobody could resist. 

The effect upon poor Roger was almost laughable in its 
pathos. He turned red — ^he turned pale — ^he could hardly 
keep the tears out of his boyish eyes ; and, with a voice 
broken with emotion, shouted out his words so loud and 
harsh, that the colonel stMiied back in alarm and surprise. 
* " You don't know me — ^I may be deceiving you !' cried 
the young man, with a hurried and abrupt conclusion, sin- 
gularly like a sob ; and so hid his face in his hands, una- 
ble to contain himself, disturbed out of all the self-posses- 
sion wluch thinly veiled the quick susceptibilities of grief. 

£2 
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The colonel patted him gently on the arm with his kind 
hand. 

" That is true," he said, with the simple wisdom of his 
^ure heart, " very true — ^you might be deceiving me — ^but 
you are not." 



CHAPTER XVm. 



It is possible that Colonel Sutherland might have, perhaps, 
experienced a little annoyance at himself next day for hav- 
ing so completelv taken up and taken charge of the fortunes 
of his new protegL That, however, did not give him half 
so much thought and perplexity as the other question which 
this morning presented itself to him more inmiediately, and 
demanded a settlement — How to meet, and what to decide 
upon for Horace. This was a very different matter from 
the simple help which he could offer frankly to the straight- 
forward Mus^ave ; and all his doubts of the previous night 
returned to him with fresh force, as he considered the sub- 
ject once more. He had not still an idea upon the matter. 
jdis own thoughts as to the choice of occupations for a 
young man ran in rather a circumscribed chajinel. The first 
thing which occurred to him involuntarily was, of course, 
his own profession; and India naturally associated itself to 
the old Lidian officer with all hopes of advancement; but 
there was something in Mr. Scarsdale's secret, whatever it 
might be, which made Colonel Sutherland shake his head. 
"No, that would never do," be said to himself; "he must 
be on the spot whatever happens." 

After that the colonel thought of the learned professions 
of Medicine and the Church, which his acquaintance with 
Edinburgh kept foremost in his mind — aod shook his head 
over these also, concluding, his nephew to be too old to be- 
gin an elaborate course of study. Lagging a long way after 
these, a faint and vague idea of "business" loomed through 
mists upon the colonel's mind ; he was very well aware of 
all that it is common to say of British commerce and enter- 
prise — the vast concerns of our trade, and the princely 
wealth of our merchants ; but, notwithstanding, knew as 
little about these great realities as it is possible for a man 
brought up in a society innocent of trade, and occupied all 
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his life with the duties of an exclusive profession, to know. 
He had not the slightest idea what it would be proper to 
do to introduce a young man into " business." He had no 
influence to rely upon, nor friend to turn to for enlighten- 
ment upon the matter. He began to turn over in his mind 
the long roll of his allies and acquaintance — ^to think who 
he could best apply to ; when suddenly finding himself pass 
in that review name after name of Scotch lawyers, in all 
their different grades, from the " writer" to the advocate, a 
brilliant idea burst upon him — ^the law ! — it was evidently 
of all others the profession which Horace Scarsdale was best 
fitted for. How strange that he should not have thought of 
it before I 

Somewhat reassured by this idea, the colonel sat down to 
breakfast with increased comfort. It was again a drizzly, 
uncomfortable day — ^by no means the kind of day which one 
would choose to spend away from the resources and solaces 
of home, in the dreary little parl6r of a country inn, with 
the Fool of Qiuxlity on the table, and defunct winners of 
the Oaks and Derby upon the walls. The colonel stirred 
the fire, and returned to his pink rasher of country bacon 
with a sigh. He thought of his cozy sitting-room, warmly- 
curtained and carpeted, where all the draughts were care- 
fully extinguished with mats, and list, and sand-bags, and 
from the windows of which he could see the noble Forth 
and the Fife coast, always bright, attractive, and full of 
beauty to his eyes. He thought of his books, companions 
of his life, and of the Timesy which was one of his very few 
personal indulgences, and which at that very moment, all 
fragrant from the press in its post envelope, would be lying 
on his table ; and the colonel, munching his bacon with 
teeth which were not, so perfect as they used to be, shrugged 
his shoulders as he glanced out of the low parlor-window 
upon the wet houses opposite, and the dim drizzle of rain. 
If it must be confessed, he thought of his proposed walk to 
Marchmain, through five miles of that dreary, damp, and 
dismal road, with a shiver, and terrible imaginations of rheu- 
matism; yet this room and the Fool of Quality were not 
much more entertaining. And he could not bear the idea 
of disappointing Susan, who, the old man was pleased to 
think, would be watching for and expecting him. Then he 
pleased himself with the thought of carrying Susan home 
.with him^ and maldng her mistress and housekeeper of the 
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house of his old age. He was glad to escape from his per- 
plexities about Horace by thinking of Susan. There was no 
vexation nor doubt in the remembrance of the candid, hon- 
est, affectionate girl, who answered so warmly to his father- 
ly affections. Would her father give her up, even for a 
time, to her uncle ? Colonel Sutherland, remembering his 
interview with Mr. Scarsdale, did not think it was likely ; 
but he was young enough at heart, in spite of probabilities, 
to take pleasure m the thought. 

He had just finished breakfast, and the room was be- 
ginning to brighten under the influence of a good fire, be- 
tween which and the Fool of Quality the colonel felt more 
drowsy than he thought it cre<fitable to be in the morning, 
when Horace made his appearance. The young man came 
in with drops of rain shining all over hi§ rough coat, and 
with muddy boots, which he had taken no pains to clean be- 
fore entering, and which offended the colonel's professional 
and natural fastidiousness. The rain-drops flew over into 
his uncle's face as Horace threw off his coat. The colonel 
looked on with a mortified displeasure, wondering over 
him ; he could not understand how it happened that so near 
a relation of his own should have so little natural grace of 
manner or perception of propriety. Accordingly, he looked 
very grave as he shook hands with Horace. He could not 
enter immediately on the more important subject between 
them; he could not help criticising these lesser matters, 
and thinking how he could manage to suggest an improve- 
ment without wounding his nephew ; for the colonel, like 
other people, had his weaknesses, and in his opinion a dis- 
regard of the ordinary proprieties showed a dullness of 
heart. 

As for Horace, he on his part showed no particular anxie- 
ty about the question of the day — ^he was more inclined a 
great deal to draw his unde into conversation on general 
subjects connected with his past life, his former visits to 
England, and the intercourse he formerly had with his sis- 
ter and her husband. To this conversation Horace himself 
contributed a little description of their dinner-ts^ble on the 
previous evening, which was indeed a very dismal picture, 
and could jscarcely be exaggerated. The colonel shook his 
head over the story with pain and distress, grieved for the 
facts, and still more grieved to know that they rather gained 
than lost in bitterness by his nephew's r^dtal. This stimu- 
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lated him to introduce the real subject-matter of the present 
conference. 

^' It is natural enough, under all the circumstances, and I 
dare say advisable as well," said the colonel, "that you 
should wish to ^et away as soon as possible. Then as to 
what you are gomg to do, Horace, I come to the question 
imder great dmculties. Li the first place, when you leave 
me to choose for you, it almost appears as if I were the per- 
son sending you away, and not your own desire ; and I have 
no oWect in sending you away, you must be aware." 

" What does it matter, uncle, how it appears, when we 
know exactly how it is ^" said Horace, with apparent impa- 
tience and real craftiness. 

" That is very true, and the most sensible thing I have 
heard you say," said the unsuspecting colonel. " Well, then, 
Horace, my boy, there's business. I don't know very well 
how to set about it, but no doubt we could inquire ; and I 
believe, for a man who desires to get on, there is nothing 
equal to that." 

" If a man has money to begin with, sir," said Horace. " No, 
uncle, I detest buying and selling — that will not do for me." 

"Then you detest what many a better man than either 
you or I has practiced, Horace," said the colonel, a little af- 
fronted. "jMid there is m^ own profession. I have some 
little influence to serve a friend; but to be a soldier — a real 
soldier — ^I don't mean a man of parades and barracks, for at 
present you are not rich enough for that — requires a strong 
natural inclination. No— I see your answer — that will not 
do either ; and indeed I think you're right. Then — ^I speak 
to you frankly, Horace — I would not advise you, for in- 
stance, to think of the Church." 

"Because I am not good enough," said Horace, feeling 
his pride wounded by the suggestion, yet laughing with a 
contempt of the goodness which could conform itsetf to that 
level ; " and also, uncle, because I have no education and no 
influence — ^that of course is impossible." 

Colonel Sutherland could not help making an involuntary 
comparison between Roger Musgrave's humble declaration 
of want of wit and want of teaching, and this confession, 
which sounded the same in words. But Horace made his 
avowel with all the egotistic confidence of a young man 
who knew nothing of the world; and having never met his 
equals, in his heart thought education a very trivial circum- 
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Stance, and believed his talent to be such as should triomph 
over all disadvantages. The colonel gave a little suppressed 
sigh in his heart, and said to himself that nothing would 
show the boy his mistake — ^nothing but life. 

"Well, then, Horace," he cried, with sudden animation, 
remembering his own brilliant idea, " what do you think of 
the Law f So far as I can see, that is exactly the thing 
which is best suited to your genius— eh ? My wonder is that 
it should never have occurred to yourself. What do you 
think of that, my boy? — ^the very thing for you, is it not?" 

" The Law?" said Horace ; " do you mean to make me an 
attorney, uncle ?" 

" I mean that you should make yourself any thing that 
you may prove youfself to have a talent for," said the col- 
oneL " What, boy ! you must have some idea as to what 
you're good for — attorney, solicitor, advocate — ^I am not 

Particular for my part, but let it be something. It's an 
onorable profession when it's exercised with honor : in my 
opinion, it's the thing most suitable to your manner of mind. 
Eh ?— don't you think so now yourself?" 

Horace leaned over the table with his elbows on it, and 
his chin supported in his palms. It flashed upon him as he 
gazed into the air, and thought with Uttle good-will over 
this project, that the practitioners of the Law were men 
who knew every body's secrets ; that the power of the pro- 
fession lay in its craft, and the skill with wnich it laid things 
together ; that to lawyers, of all the different grades, be- 
longed especially the task of finding out, and of concealing 
every thing which it was for the interests of the rest of the 
world to discover or to hide. This idea sent a little anima- 
tion into his face ; he began to feel that this might really 
be congenial to the habits of his mind, as his uncle said ; 
and, at all events, he might thus be in the way of discover- 
ing those secrets which affected his own life. 

"The Law, like every other profession, requires study 
and time," said Horace, with, at last, a sincere sigh ; '*^and 
I have no chance of being able to wait or to learn, uncle. 
No ! it is impossible — ^my father will do nothing for me. If 
I could be a clerk, or something, and pick up what inform- 
ation I might," he continued, warming to the idea, as it 
seemed more and more impracticable; "but, as for study, 
what can I do ?" . 

"My dear boy," said the colonel, warmly, "if you really 
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f©6l that you can go into this with all y;our mind, I will not 
hesitate to speak to your father. I believe he has not been 
kind to you ; but no father in the world will sacrifice the 
future of his son for the sake of a trifling sum of money, or 
a little trouble. No, Horace, you do your father injustice. 
If you really can go into this — ^if you feel yourself ready to 
give your whole might to it, and make thus a deliberate 
choice of your profession, I feel sure he wiU not deny you 
the means. No, my boy — ^you are wrong ; trust to me ; I 
will see him myself." 

" I shall be very glad, uncle, if you will make the experi- 
ment," said Horace ; " but I know him better — ^he will do 
nothing for me. No ! — ^he'd rather see me an errand-boy or 
a street-sweeper, than help me to the profession of a gentle- 
man. I have known it for years; but still, if you will take 
the trouble, and undergo the pain of asking him, of course I 
can only be thankful. Try, uncle — ^I will not be disappoint- 
ed if you fail, and you will be satisfied. I can only say try." 

" Yes ; but my condition of trying is that you are re- 
solved to go into this, and think it a thing in which you can 
succeed," said the colonel, fixing his eyes anxiously on his 
nephew's face. 

Horace did not look at him in return ; but there was an 
animation and eagerness unusual to it in his face — he was 
following out in imagination, not a young man's vague, am- 
bitious dreams, but a chain of elaborate researches after the 
one secret which he could not discover, and which haunted 
him night and day. ^ " I do !" he exclaimed, with an empha- 
sis of smcerity and earnestness which delighted the colonel, 
who seized hma by the hand, and promised, over and over 
again, to leave no exertion untried which could obtain him 
his wish. Horace responded to this with the best appear- 
ance of gratitude and cordiality which he could manage to 
show, but with, in reality, a great indifference. He had no 
hope whatever from his uncle's mediation, and was forming 
other and secret plans in his own mind for his own object, 
which was not the same as Colonel Sutherland's ; for he did 
not dream of success in the profession which he was about 
to choose, or of "scope for his talents," or any of those 
natural ambitions wHch occurred to the old soldier — ^but 
had entirely concentrated his imderground and cavernous 
thoughts upon this new and unthought of piode, of carrying 
his persona! inquiries out. 
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Having settled -this matter to his great satisfaction, Col- 
onel Sutherland walked to the window and contemplated 
the weather : it had ceased to rain, but the chill, damp, pen- 
etrating atmosphere was as ungenial as ever; the roads 
were wretched, and he shuddered involuntarily to think of 
that bare and miserable moor. However, the colonel had 
already been three days at Tillin^on, and did not admire 
his quarters sufficiently to remain longer than he could help. 
Then this interview with his brother-m-law, being eminent- 
ly disagreeable, would be well over. He hesitated, looked 
wistfully at his good fire, and with melancholy eyes at the 
dark sky without ; but at last, taking course, buttoned on 
his great-coat, threw his cloak round him, took his stick in 
his hand, and thus defended from cold and violence, took 
his way once more, Horace by his side, to Marchmain. 



' CHAPTER XIX. 

The walk was not more agreeable than Colonel Suther- 
land foresaw it would be — ^the return the old soldier actual- 
ly failed of courage for. He directed the gig to be sent for 
him, and so tru<%ed upon his way without the dreadful 
thought of retracing all his steps in an hour or two. When 
they reached Marcmmain there was no welcome vision of 
Susan at the window to solace her nucleus fatigue. When 
Peggy a^itted them it was with an exclamation of sur- 
prise and half-indignation. ^'To think of walking such 
roads five miles on a day like this !" she cried, as me bus- 
tled into the dining-room after them to refresh the smoul- 
dering, half-dead fire. Peggy was by no means rejoiced that 
day to see Colonel Sutherland. To the shame of her house- 
wifery she remembered that she had nothing in her larder 
whicn could be cooked readily for the visitor's luncheon ; 
and Peggy, like most other women of her years, country- 
bred, was overpowered by shame at the idea of having "no- 
thing to offer" to the chance guest. Susan had gone up 
stairs, up to a garret room, the highest of the house, to 
fetch Peggy some apples which were stowed there ; and as 
she was too high up to be able to hear the arrival of her un- 
cle, Horace went to seek her. Peggy gazed after him, paus- 
ing in her cares for the fire, with a singular vexation. 
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"If that lad would but tell the truth— and all the truths" 
said Peggy ; " but he wunnot, cornel — it's somegate in Mb 
blood. I warrant he never told you a word how Miss Su- 
san begged and prayed him to say you were never to think 
to come ; that you would catch cold and wet, and do your- 
sel' an injury, as it was just like her to say, the thoughtful 
thing. Na, says I to myself, as I saw him march away with 
his shut-up face, the cornel Ul come or no come as his ain 
will bids, but Mr. Horace has no mind to stop him ; yet if 
ye'll believe me, he never said a word, but let Miss Susan 
believe he would tell her messages every one." 
. " Never mind," said Colonel Sutherland — -.who, however, 
did mind a good dejd, as people generally do who use that 
expression — and who could not help thinking that Susan's 
messages, had he ever received them, would have turned 
the scale and kept him under cover that miserable day. 
" Never mind, Peggy ; I ought to take it as a compliment 
that Horace likes my society so much. I wish I could car- 
ry my niece home with me, poor child — eh ? do you think 
her father would be likely to consent ?" 

" Eh, Mr. Edward, run not the risk of asking !" cried Peg- 
gy ; " I'm no the person to speak an evil word of him, no 
me — but he's unhappy himself, as how do you think he can 
be other? — and he will not have happiness come near hia 
house. Eh, cornel, honey, if ye could but beguile him to 
open his heart I I knowed him a boy, and I knowed him a 
young man, and I knowed him in the mistress's time, but, 
sir, though he had his faults, and I would not deny them, 
all the days of his life, you would not reckonize him now ; 
and all along o' that weary ould man !" 

" Hush, Peggy ! we must not blame those that are gone," 
said the gentle colonel ; " they are in other hands than ours ; 
but it has been a melancholy business altogether. Horace, 
do you know, wishes to leave home and begin the world for 
himself." 

" And the sooner the better, cornel !" cried Peggy ; " the 
lad will be clean ruined, root and branch, if he bides here. 
I would give all the pennies I've gathered all my life to see 
him safe out of that door, though he's a strange lad, is Mr. 
Horace. Hoosht, they're coming— listen, cornel," said Peg- 
gy, stretching up to the colonel's ear, that she might whis- 
per this last communication — " Don't you be afeard about 
Miss Susan. I've that confidence in the Lord, I believe the 
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poor chyild will fell to your hands, Mr. Edward, when the 
time comes ; but, Lord bless you, cornel, she's no more like 
her brother nor the tares is like the com. Her heart's as 
sweet as a rose — nothing in this world can kill the good 
that's in that unfortinate infent but Death itself. Hoosht, 
here they are coming ! — she's just the delight of an ould wo- 
man's eyes — ay, there she is !" 

The colonel heard this speech very imperfectly, under- 
standing just enough of it to know that Susan was com- 
mended, and nodding his kind head in pleased acquiescence; 
but when Peggy ended her oration by crying " There she 
is !" Uncle Edward turned round to greet his niece, who 
came running up to him out of breath. Susan was sorry, 
shocked, surprised, and delighted ; but underneath all her 
flutter the colonel, whose vision was quick when those 
whom he loved were concerned, saw at a glance that her 
eyes were red, and that even her joy in seeing him was 
made half-hysterical by some other sentiment lying under 
it, which she did not wish him to see. This contradiction 
of feeling, new and unusual to her, made Susan unlike her- 
self. Her manner was hasty and agitated — she laughed as 
if to keep herself from crying. Colonel Sutherland looked 
at her with silent distress and sympathy. What new de- 
velopment of trouble had appeared now ? 

" Why did you come ?" cried Susan. " I wanted Horace 
to carry a note, and he would not ; but he promised to tell 
you what I said. And your rheumatism, unde — ^I am so 
distressed to think you should have come all this way for 
me." 

"But suppose I did not come all this way for you?" said 
Colonel Sutherland. " Don't you think my visit is too im- 
portant to be all for a little girl ? No, my love, I should 
have come for you whether or not ; but to-day I mean, if 
possible, to see your father.'* 

Peggy had left the room, and Horace had not yet entered 
it : the two were alone together. 

" To see papa !" cried Susan, with a look of dismay, cling- 
ing suddenly to her uncle's arm, and looking up in his face. 
" Oh, uncle, not to-day I" 

" And why not to-day, ray dear child ?" said the colonel, 
tenderly; "what has happened to-day? You have been 
crying, Susan. Can you tell why that was ?" 

With his kind eyes searching into her face, and his ten- 
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der arm supporting her, Snsan could not keep up her feint 
of good spirits; she faltered, cast down her eyes, tried to 
speak, and then fell unawares into a passion of youthfol 
tears — hot, angry, indignant, rebellious tears — ^the first over- 
flow of personal mortification, injury, and wounded feeling 
— ^tears too warm and too plentiful to blight or kill. The 
colonel soothed her and bent over her witk alarm and anx- 
iety — ^he was almost too much interested to be a good judge 
of the depth of her sufiering, and for the first moment 
thought it much more serious than it was. 

" Papa called me into the study to-day ; he said that you 
— ^I mean he smd that I was careless of him, and did not do 
what I ought," said Susan, who had evidently changed her 
mind, and substituted these words for some others injurious 
to her uncle. " He said I loved you better in three days 
than I had loved him for all my life. Oh, uncle, can I help 
it ? — is it my fault ? — ^for nobody until now ever loved me 1" 

"Hush, my dear child! — is that all?" said Colonel Suth- 
erland. " Come, come, do not* cry — ^I dare say you were 
thinking of something else at breakfast, and forgot what 
you were about — ^perhaps Letty. He will soon forgive you, 
my love. Sometimes I have a row with my Ned when he 
is at home. Don't cry, my dear child." 

" Ah, uncle, but you don't understand it," cried poor Su- 
san, rather disappointed to have her sorrow undervalued ; 
*'he waited me not — ^not" — ^and here with a great burst 
the truth came out — " not to keep your presents — ^nor to 
see you — ^nor to write to you — ^nor any thing: he said he 
would not permit it ; he said I belonged to him, and so I 
think he believes. I do, uncle," cried Susan, with fire and 
indignation, " like a table or a chair I" 

"Hush, my child! I wonder why he objects to me, Su- 
san," said the colonel, with a little grieved astonishment. 
"Aiid what did you say?" 

" I said I would not, uncle — ^I could not help it !" cried 
Susan, with another burst of tears. " I never disobeyed him 
in my life before ; but I was very obstinate and stubborn. 
I know I was. I said I would not do what he told me. I 
can't. I will not ! I will stay in Marchmain, and never 
seek to go aw^. I will do every thing else he tells me. I 
will work like f^eggy, if he pleases ; but I will write to you, 
uncle, and see you whenever I can, and love you always. 
Oh! uncle, uncle, do not you be angry with me too 1" 
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" 1 1" said Uncle Edward, his voice faltering, " my poor 
dear child! — ^I! — if I only could carry you home with me, 
Susan ! It is hard to think I have given you more, instead 
of less to suffer. Ah, Susan, if I could but take you home 
with me I" 

Susan dried her eyes, comforted by the words. " I must 
not hope for that, uncle," she said, with more composure ; 
" and indeed I could not leave papa, either. He is verv un- 
happy, I am sure. If I only knew what to do for him 1 
And I don't want him to think me stubborn and imdutiful. 
He is angr^r, and disturbed, and strange this morning. I 
never saw mm so before. Do not speak to him to-day." 

"Would it be better to-morrow?" said Colonel Suther- 
land. " No, Susan, especially after what you told me. I 
must not stav here longer tnan I can help, and I must see 
your father before I go; it is about Horace, my love.. I 
have promised to speak of his wishes. I did not know," 
cried Colonel Sutherland, with a little mortification, " that I 
should hurt his cause by pleading it ; but I ought to see him 
at any rate. No, I can not submit to this without any ap- 
peal. I have lived in his house, and eaten his bread, and 
had never a moment's dispute with him. It is impossible; 
there must be some mistake." 

And Colonel Sutherland went to the window and stood 
looking out, with his eyebrows puckered and his hands be- 
hind him ; while Susan, drying her eyes again, went to stir 
the neglected fire. Every thmg was cold, meagre, uncom- 
fortable, and the poor girl's restless curiosity, eager to 
prove her devotion to himself, yet glancing now and then 
with terror at the door, as if she feared her father's appear- 
ance, and a scene of strife, was not lost upon the colonel. 
He stood for some time in silence, considering the whole 
matter, vexed, and mortified, and indignant, yet feeling 
more of honest pain for the position of the household, and 
for the unfortunate recluse himself, than offense in his own 
person. Then, without saying any thing to Susan, the old 
soldier marched silently toward the study-door. It was nec- 
essary now to say what had to be said at once. 
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. CHAPTER XX. 

Mb. Scaesdale was alone in the study, where he passed 
his recluse life. The fire burned low in the grate, the red 
curtains hung half over the window, the atmosphere was 
close and stifling. He sat in his usual seat, with the invari- 
able book before him. But though it was hardly possible 
for him to be more pale, there was somethinff in the color 
of his face, in the ngidity of his attitude, which betrayed 
a smothered passion and excitement exceeding his wont. 
When Colonel Sutherland knocked at the door, he got up 
with a kind of convulsive haste, stepped toward it at one 
hasty stride, and opened it. He thought it might be Susan, 
returned to make ner submission. When he saw his broth- 
er-in-law, Mr. Scarsdale gazed at him with undisguised 
amazement and a sullen rage. He stood facing the colonel, 
holding the door, but without inviting or even permitting 
him to enter. " I have something important to say to you,'* 
said the old soldier — "permit me to come in. I shall not 
detain you." Then the recluse stepped back suddenly, open- 
ing the^door wide, but without uttering a word. Colonel 
Sutherland went in, and the door was closed upon him; 
*hey stood opposite each other, looking in each other's faces. 
The colonel, with a grieved surprise and appeal in his look, 
the other with his head bent, and nothing but sullen, smoth- 
ered passion in his face. Two men more unlike never stood 
together in this world. For the first moment not a word 
passed between them j but their looks, full of human motion 
and painful life, made the strangest contrast in the silence, 
with the motionless, dreary quiet of this stifling room. 

After this pause natural wonder and impatience seized the 
colonel ; he could not resist the impulse of trying to right 
himself— to riffht his brother-in-law — ^to recover, if possible, 
a natural position. " Robert 1" he exclaimed, suddenly, with 
unpremeditated warmth and emotion, " why is this ? — ^what 
have I done to you ?— is there any reason why you can not 
receive me as of old ?'* 

"I beg your pardon,'* said Mr. Scarsdale, with a formal 
inclination of his head. "My life and all my habits differ 
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very widely from yours. I have long made a rule against 
admitting strangers into my house. My circumstances are 
peculiar, as you are aware — perhaps my dispositions are pe- 
culiar too." 

" But, for Heaven's sake !" cried the colonel, who found 
this repulse not so decisive as he had feared — " why shut 
out me?'' 

Once more the solitary man bowed, jtvith a sarcastic re- 
spect. " Again I beg your pardon ; but it does not follow," 
said Mr. Scarsdale, with a smile, which would have been in- 
sulting, but that it trembled with unreasonable passion, 
" that a man's own favorable opinion of himself is shared 
by all the world." 

The colonel looked at him with a hasty, astonished glance, 
a look of compassion and surprise, which wounded the pride 
of his companion to the quicK. 

" Well, then," cried the master of Marchmain, " I decline 
to receive you — ^your society is disagreeable to me. Is not 
that enough ?" 

"That is perfectly enough," said Colonel Sutherland; 
" now I have only my conunission to discharge, and I am 
grieved I should have made so unfavorable a l^ginning. I 
come to you on behalf of your son." 

" Of my son I — oh ! and of my daughter also, I presume I 
You would wish me to bring her * out,' and give paHies for 
her — perhaps you would like her to have a season in Lon- 
don ?'' said Scarsdale, with his trembling lip, and the forcedr 
smile of his passion — " is there any thing else I can do for 
you? — ^for, as it happenSj I choose to t3te Susan into my 
own hands." 

"I say nothing of Susan," said the colonel, gravely; *'if 
you choose to debar the poor child from all the pleasures 
of her youth, it is not for me to interfere. She is m God's 
hands, who will guide her better than either you or I. I 
come to you from your son. Horace is a man grown, very 
nearly of an independent age, clever, ambitious, and at that 
time of life when youths would fain see the world and act 
for themselves ; do you think it right to keep him here with- 
out occupation or training, in the most precious years of his 
life? I come to you with an humble entreaty from the 
young man that you will give him your permission and help 
to set forth upon the world for himself." 

"That is admirable r* said Mr. Scarsdale — "my permis- 
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sion and help ? This is the first time I have heard of the 
faintest desire on his part ; nay, I do not believe that he 
does desire it — ^you have made it up among you; and no 
doubt you have settled the manner as well as the fact. 
What profession, pray, does my clever son mean to devote 
hunselfto?" 

" He wishes to study law," said the colonel, laconici^y. 

" Law ? — to read for the bar, I presume ?" said the fether ; 
" to have chambers in the Temple, and the pleasures of hia 
youth. It is vastly well, Colonel Sutherland — I admire your 
project greatly — ^he has raj permission by all means ; as for 
my Mp^ I do not need to inform you what kind of claim 
this young man has upon me. Is it likely I should take my 
straitened m^ns, from my own comfort and my daughter's, 
to support him in luxury and idleness ? — ^is it probable, do 
you thmk, that I will make a sacrifice for him ? Can you 
look ine honestly in the face and ask it of me ?" 

"I trust so," said the colonel, with a little sadness. 
" Scarsdale, we are both fathers — we ought to be able to 
understand each other j is it necessary to weigh the nature 
of claims, the probabihties of temper, when one appeals to 
a father for the future life of his son ?" 

"My son's future life," said Mr. Scarsdale, vindictively, 
"is quite independent of me. Had there been any nature 
left in our mutual position things might have been different. 
Ko ! my son has no need to betake himself to a profession 
— ^he is quite above the necessity. Should I accelerate the 
time when he shall come to his fortune? Should I beg 
your prayers — ^for I remember you are pious — ^that he may 
enter speedily upon his inheritande? I thank you. I do 
not profess to be quite so disinterested. No, let him wait ! 
— ^let him take his share of the evils of mankind. Must I 
deny myself to smooth his path for him, and give him roses 
for my thorns ? Jt would be the conduct of a fool. No, I 
repeat' he has no need for a profession-^let him wait I I 
support him — ^is it not enough ?" 

"Too much!" cried Colonel Sutherland; "you must per- 
ceive that it would be ten times better for him to support 
himself, to labor for himself, inst^ of imbittering his life 
in this forced idleness here. Why should he be a burden 
on you at all, at his years ? Though he does not ultimately 
require a profession, to have one would be his salvation 
now. Tou are a hale and healthy man, in spite of all you 
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do to yourself— you have twenty years to live before you 
attain the limited age of man. C^ you think of this unfor- 
tunate boy living here as he lives now, in utter ignorance 
of the fortune which waits him, till he is forty ? Think of 
it, I implore you ! It has lasted long enough — ^too long, 
Scarsdale. Think, if you have human bowels, human mercy 
in you, of the extraordinary fate to which you destine your 
only son. Suppose him growing into maturity, into full 
manhood, to years in which you had the world at your feet 
and children at your knees ; yet kept in darkness, kept in 
bitterness, idle, solitary, able to think of nothing but of the 
injury that has been done to him ; imtil, all at once, you are 
struck down in extreme desolate old age — ^and wealth, which 
is no longer any thing to him, wealth which will disgust 
him, falls into his hands. What I you turn away — ^you will 
not have that event even mentioned ? What are you think- 
ing of? Is a miserable heap of money of more importance 
to you than the welfare of your son ?" 

" Upon my word," said Mr. Scarsdale, turning away with 
a violent color on his face, and an exclamation of disgust, 
" I see no reason in the world why I should study the wel- 
fare, as you call it, of my son." 

" You do not — ^and you can say so ?" cried the colonel, in 
loud and stern astonishment. 

" I do not, and I can say so, and without raising my 
voice," said the other, with a sneer. " My son, I beg to 
tell you once again, is provided for. I give him food and 
clothing — ^he has nothing else to hope or to expect from 
me." 

"This is all, then, that you have to say?" said Colonel 
Sutherland; "you will not assist him to make his life honor- 
able and useful ? Will you explain to him why you decline 
doing so ? — ^will you teU him that his future is so secured, 
that a profession is unnecessary to him ? Po the boy some 
justice — ^let there be a natural explanation betweeti you. 
Xou can not expect him to go on in this way for years. 
Could you wish it? I beseech you, either tell him how 
matters stand, or help him to carry out his most lawful and 
virtuous wish I WiU you do one or the other? I beseech 
you, tdl me !" 

" I tell you no I" said Mr. Scarsdale. "Let the dog wait ! 
I will neither put myself in his power, nor help him to the 
best means of spying out my secret. No ! Have I spoken 
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distinctly ? — ^he shall liave neither confidence nor assistance 
from me!" 

" Is it possible ?" cried the colonel, driven to an extremity 
of mingled wonder, indignation, and pity ; " for the sake of 
your own exasperated feelings, ca7i you make up your mind 
to revenge yourself, by ruining this unhappy lad, your only 
son, forever ?" 

*' I beg your pardon — ^this unhappy lad is very well off," 
said his extraordinary father; " so well off, that I certainlv 
do not find myself called upon to do any more for him — 2I- 
though," said Mr. Scarsdale, with a glance of bitterness upon 
the kind, anxious face which bent toward him, " I am aware 
that to help a man who does not require help is understood 
to be the way of the world." 

The colonel's weather-beaten face flushed high with an- 
gry color ; he was surprised and grieved and wounded to 
his heart, but he had still and always this advantage over 
his adversary, that the unkindest insinuation which Scars- 
dale could make made his brother-in-law only the more 
sorry for him, and wrought more grief than passion in his 
mind. After the first moment he looked wistftdly into the 
face of his former friend, with a compassionate and trou- 
bled amazement, which, little though the colonel intended 
it, roused his companion to fury. "How you must be 
changed !" he said, sadly, " to be able to say such words to 
me;" and Colonel Sutherland sighed as he spoke, with the 
hopeless patience of a man who sees no means of brining 
good out of evil. The sigh, the tone, and the look wound 
up the recluse into the utmost rage ; he made a wild, imper- 
ative gesture and exclamation — for his voice was choked 
with fury — and opened the door violently. It was thus 
that Colonel Sutherland's appeal and hopes for Horace con- 
cluded; he left the study without another word. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



"Tes, Susan, I am going away presently, and I fear I 
shall not see you again either," said Colonel Sutherland, 
with a cheerftdness which he was far from feeling — " that 
is, not this time, my love; but there is plenty of time, if it 
be the Lord's will, Susan. You are very young, and I am 

F 
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not very old. We are ^ough, we old Indians ; we wear a 
long time, and we shall meet, my dear child, I don't doubt, 
many happy days." 

Susan looked up to him with inquiring eyes — with eyes, 
indeed, so full of inquiry that he thougnt she must have 
spoken, and put his hand to his ear. " S^o, uncle, I did not 
say any thing," cried Susan, touched by that gesture almost 
out of her self-possession. The poor gu'l turned away her 
head and rubbed her eyes with her trembling fingers, to 
send back the tears. When might eyes so tender shine in 
that forlorn soUtude again ? It was impossible to look at 
the old man, with his solicitous kindness, his anxious look 
of attention, and even the infirmity which threw a tender- 
ness and humility so individual and characteristic upon his 
whole bearing, in the thought o^ perhaps, never seeing him 
again, without emotion. It was to Susan as if the sunshine 
was departing. He might go away, she might never see 
him again, but nothing could obliterate the efiect of that 
three days' visit ; nothing in the world could make Susan 
what she was when this week began. She did not know 
how it was, but the fact was indisputable ; her undisturbed 
and unsusceptible content was over forever. Was it good 
for Susan ? She did not ask the question, but rubbed bacl^ 
the tears, and stood close to her uncle, intent upon hearing 
the last words he might have to say, and vowing to herself 
that she would not grieve him by crying — ^not if she should 
faint or die the moment he was gone. 

Such resolutions are hard to keep. When the colonel 
laid his kind hand upon her head, Susan trembled over her 
whole frame. Her unshed tears — ^the youthful guilty anger 
provoked by her father, which still palpitated in her heart 
— which the poor child could not overcome, yet felt to be 
wrong ; and the unusual agitation of this crowd of diverse 
feelings, very nearly overcome her. Her cheeks grew crim- 
son, her lips and her eyelids trembled, yet she controlled 
herself. And Uncle Edward was still making light of the 
injury to himself— still accepting his repulse as something 
natural and spontaneous; it moved her to an indignation 
wild, impetuous, and unlike her character; but there was no 
blame on the colonel's lips. 

" Some time or other you will come to my little house, 
and see the country where your mother was bom," said 
Uncle Edward ; " we shall not know what to make of you 
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when we get you there — ^you will be qneen and princess, 
and do what you please with us. Yes, I hope after a time 
your father ynH consent to it, my love. He is rather angry 
lust now, but time will soften that down. And remember, 
Susan, you must make the best and not the worst of every 
thing. Horace does that last, you know, and ^one wise 
body's enough in a house,' as we say in Scotland ; you must 
be the foolish one, my little Susan, and always hope ; every 
thing will turn out well, under the blessing of God." 

"1 hope so, imcle," said Susan, with an involuntary sob. 

*' Perhaps, my dear child, I ought to say you must obey 
your father, and not write to me," said Unde Edward—- 
^^ but I am not quite virtuous enough for that ; only always 
do it honestly, Susan — ^never conceal it from him ; and stop 
if it should make you unhappy, or you find it out to be 
wrong in your own conscience. However, I shall write to 
you in any case. My boy Ned will want to come and see 
you, I fear, before he leaves the country. You must always 
remember that you are of great importance to us, Susan, 
tiiough we have not the first claim on yon. You are the 
only woman in the family; you represent all those who are 

fone, to me, my little girl. Hush 1 do not cry — ^you must 
e very strong and courageous, for all our sakes." 

"I am not crying!" cned Susan, with a gasp of fervent 
resolution, though she could scarcely articulate the words. 

"That is right, my darling," said the coloneL "Now 
don't let us think any more about it, Susan. We diall hear 
from each other constantly, and some time or other I'll show 
you Inveresk, and Edinburgh, and your mother's countrv ; 
and in the mean time, you will be cheerful and brave like 
yourself. Now tell Peggy to bring me some bread and 
cheese, my love — ^I am going to be grand to-day ; my car- 
riage is coming for me presently. Where is Horace? I 
must see him before I go— call him here, Susan, and order 
me my bread and cheese." 

Susan was very glad, as her uncle suspected, to run out 
of the room for a moment, and deliver herself of the sob 
with which she was choking. When she was gone. Colonel 
Sutherland looked sadly round him upon the dreary apart- 
ment, to which the agitation of this day had given a more 
than usually neglected and miserable appearance. He shook 
his head as he glanced round upon those meagre walls, and 
out to that bare moor, which was the only refuge for the 
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eye. He thought it a terrible prison for a giri of seventeen, 
unsweetened by any love or society. He thought that even 
the departure of Horace, though he was not much of a com- 
panion to his sister, would aggravate her solitude;' and in- 
voluntarily the old man thought of his own bright apart- 
ments at Inveresk, and wondered, with a natural sigh, over 
the strange problems of Providence. Had Susan been a 
child of his own, saved to him from among the many dead, 
what a different lot had been hers ! — ^but here was this flow- 
er blossoming in the desert, where no one cared for its pres- 
ence — and his hearth was solitary. He did not repine or 
complain — ^ingratitude had no place in his tender Christian 
soul, but he sighed and wondered at the bottom of his heart. 

In a few minutes Horace joined him. Horace did not 
care to form the third of a party which included his uncle 
and his sister. Their friendshipannoyed him, he could not 
tell how ; it was an offense to Horace that they seemed to 
understand one another so entirely; far superior as he 
thought himself, he was conscious that neither the one nor 
the other was intelligible to him. He came, however, with 
a little excitement on hearing that the colonel had been 
with his father, expecting little, yet curious, as he always 
was about every thing done and said by his perennial and 
lifelong antagonist. When he entered the room Colonel 
Sutherland held out his hand to him with an affectionate 
sympathy, which he accepted "with astonishment, and not 
without a passing sneer m his mind at the idea of being 
consoled, either for such a supposititious disappointment or 
in such a manner. It was with a feeling very different from 
a young man's anxiety to know his fate, or expectation of a 
decision which should influence his life, that he wtdted to 
hear what his uncle had to say. 

"I am sorry to tell you, Horace,' you have judged more 
correctly than I did," said the colonel, with hesitation ; " I 
And, to my great disappointment/ that your father is not 
disposed to assist you, my dear boy. I don*t know what to 
say about it — ^it appears that he has taken some erroneous 
idea into his mind about myself. I'm afraid the advocate 
hurt the cause, Horace. If some one else spoke to him, per- 
haps — ; but however that might be, to my great concern 
and astonishment, he has quite refused me !" 

"Don't trouble yourself about it, uncle; I knew how it 
would be," said Horace, his eyes lighting up with the un- 
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natural contention which had pervaded his life. "It was 
not the advocate, but the cause which was hopeless. What 
did he say?" 

"He said — some things which had much better remained 
unsaid. He was affronted with me," said Colonel Suther- 
land; "but he gives his permission^ Horace — ^not assist- 
ance, remember, but still permission — that is always some- 
thing ; he seems to have no ol^jection that you should follow 
your own course, and do what vou can for yourself." 

" That is very kind of him," said Horace, with a smile ; 
" but I rather think I never should have askeH his leave but 
for your hopes of help from him, which I never shared. I 
suppose he was amazed at the idea that I should expect any 
thing from him. I dare say he appealed to you why he 
should take his own narrow means to support an idle vaga- 
bond like me. Ah ! he did I — ^I could have sworn he would !" 

" Nay, Horace," said the colonel, who had been struck un- 
awares by the correctness of his nephew's guess ; " what is 
the use of imagining unkind words, which most likely were 
neither spoken nor intended ? The fact is simple — ^your fa- 
ther does not think a profession is essential to you; he 
thinks that — ^that you wUl most probably have enough with- 
out. In short, he does not feel called upon to assist you ; but 
at the same time, remember, Horace, ne puts no obstacle in 
the way. All is not lost yet, my boy : I must try whether 
I can do any thing. I am not rich, I have little to spare, 
but I have friends, and there are some people who might be 
interested in you. Wait a little, Horace — ^leave it to me, 
and we will see what can be done. I would not be discour- 
aged ; there are more ways than one of doing every thing 
in this world." 

" You. may trust to me^ uncle, that I certainly will not 
^ve up my own intention because my father declines to as- 
sist it— every thing is safe enough so far," said Horace ; " as 
for any thing great, you know, study and that sort of thing, 
I give that up as impossible — ^I did so from the first. I wUl 
never be a great lawyer, uncle ; but I dare say I'll learn 
enough for my own ends." 

"Your own ends I — I don't understand you, Horace," 
cried the colonel, somewhat alarmed at the expression of his 
nephew's face, and for perhaps the first time m his life sus- 
pecting something of double meaning in the words he heard. 

"Have I not to work for my own living? — to support 
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myself, uncle?" cried Horace, turning round upon him with 
a bitter emphasis. 

" Very well, mj lad, what then?" said Colonel Sutherland, 
with dignity — "is there any thing very terrible in that? 
The best men in the world nave had to work for their liv- 
ing. I am sorry for you that you can not get the freedom 
ofusing your powers, and proper advantages for their culti- 
vation ; but I assure you, Horace, I am not sorry for you on 
the ground that you must support yourself." 

"To be sure not," said Horace, with a little secret morti- 
fication; "but it is therefore I say that I will learn law 
enough for my own ends." 

Once more the colonel looked at him doubtfully, ponder- 
ing the peculiar and unnecessary emphasis with which the 
young man pronounced these words. Colonel Sutherland 
perceived, in spite of his unsuspicious nature, that there was 
a gleam in the eye, and a sudden animation in the manner 
of Horace, which referred to something different from the 
calm means of sustenance, or the knowledge sufficient to se- 
cure it. Something vindictive and eager was in his look. 
The colonel probawy thought it better not to inquire too 
closely into it, for he turned away from Horace with a sigh. 

Perhaps it was a relief to them all when the gig arrived 
at last, and Colonel Sutherland bade farewell to Marchmain. 
The old man was troubled because he trusted his niece, and 
knew that she would not deceive his expectations ; and he 
was troubled because he could not trust his nephew, and did 
not feel at all warranted in undertaking for him. While 
Horace, for his part, brooded with renewed anger, though 
he professed to expect it, over his father's refusal of assist- 
ance, and was tired of amusing Colonel Sutherland by a 
show of good humor, all the more when liis uncle seemed 
unlikely to be of much service to him ; and the difficulty 
with which Susan kept her composure, and the unusual tu- 
mult of personal feeling in which the poor child felt herself, 
made the continued effort almost too much for her. The 

fig arrived at last. The colonel said his last good-by, and 
rove away from the inhospitable door which he had seen 
for the first time three days ago, leaving Susan, Horace, and 
Peggy outside, watching his departure, and waving fare- 
wells to him ; and leaving, besides that external d^emonstra- 
tion, a revolution in the house, and, for good, or for evil, the 
germs, to these two young people, of a new world. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



The colonel drove away, out of sight of Marchmain and 
its moor, with thoughts many and troubled. This visit, 
which he had undertaken with so much simplicity of inten- 
tion, had already thrown a disturbing influence into his life ; 
he went away, bearing on his own very heart and conscience 
the burden of an unmanageable boy, and a girl neglected 
and^suflering. An unmanageable boy ! The colonel summed 
up his non-comprehension of the character of Horace in 
these uncomplimentary words, and it was his first experience 
of the kind. He had never learned to doubt the honest 
commonplaces about youthful openness and candor which 
good hearts, like his own, receive and repeat so authorita- 
tively. He could have laid down rules to any one, with a 
little mild dogmatism, and a world of kindness, for the man- 
agement of " the young ;'* and would have told you, with 
affectionate complaisance, and not without an idea that ju- 
dicious training had much to do with it, that his Addis- 
combe cadet had never given him a moment's anxiety. 
That was very true of honest Ned, to whom Nature had 
given, not her fairy wealth of genius, but something safer ; 
her gift of competency, if one may use the expression — a 
sincere, straightforward, sagacious soul — ^a judgment wise 
without knowing it, and true by instinct, to which craft or 
concealment were things impossible. Colonel Sutherland, 
"with his experience," as he said,. did not believe in the 
youthful mystics, the Manfreds and Werters. He smiled in 
nis kindly superiority, and said, " Youth at bottom was very 
consistent in its inconsistencies, and very manageable if you 
took pains enough, and knew the right way." The colonel 
was a little mortified, accordingly^ to be obUged to conclude 
that he knew very little of Horace, and that his nephew 
baffled him. It put him out in his calculations — ^it spread a 
certain doubt over the whole fair face of nature, and left an 
ache in the old man's unsuspicious heart. He could not 
persuade himself to condemn, and therefore troubled his 
mind with the idea that he could not possibly understand. 

It was early evening when the little vehicle reached the 
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top of the slope from which the road descended to the vil- 
lage ; and the twinkling lights in the shallow vale beneath, 
the hum of sound, the twihght calm through which the col- 
onel, whose eyes were equal to any practicable distance, 
though " small print" somewhat troubled them, recognized 
the Afferent points of his morning and evening walks — ^filled 
the old man with a strange sensation of familiarity and 
friendship. Already, though he had been here so short a 
time, he knew the place, remembered the hedgerows and 
the trees, could tell where was the best point of view, was 
able to distinguish from a distance the principal houses in 
the village, and could even recollect where the green prim- 
rose leaves lay warmest, and were likely to be first unrolled 
and spread into the light by the spring sun. Somehow, un- 
awares to himself, the kind old man, with his warm natural 
sympathy, had established a certain connection with this 
unknown place. Here was Kennedy, his old companion-in- 
arms ; here was young Musgrave, wnom the colonel seemed 
to have somehow adopted, in spite of himself, as the type 
of what Horace should have been, and in whom he had m- 
terested himself with an inexplainable rapidity and rashness 
which appeared very odd when he thought of it, though it 
was extremely natural. He recollected now that this second 
protSge must be looked afler and seen this evening. The 
colonel had become quite a man of affairs since he came to 
Tillinffton. All this time, occupied as he was by his own 
thoughts, the drive had been a very silent one — so much so, 
that honest John Gilsland, who had driven the gig himself 
in hopes of an opporttmity of displaying his wisdom to " the 
cornel," had been much disappointed of his expectations. 
John was supposed to play second fiddle in his own house; 
the " missis" had not so much respect for his talents and 
sagacity as became a wife, and the good man proportionate- 
ly esteemed the chances of letting loose his opinions out of 
doors ; and was especially anxious that "the cornel" should 
not leave Tillington without being aware of his host's supe- 
riority. The honest fellow had been maundering on for 
some time about the houses which they passed before some 
chance words caught the colonel's attention. He turned 
round rather sharply with the sudden " Eh !" of a mind pre- 
occupied. John Gilsland started so much, that he startled 
the mare, who tossed her head and winced, and showed in- 
clinations " to mak' a boult of it," as her master said. This 
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occurred, as it happened, near the spot where the colonel 
had discovered Kennedy and his hare on the previous night. 
He raised himself with a little alarm, and peered into the 
darkness over the bushes, doubting that some concealed 
movement of the old poacher must have been the occasion 
of the mare's start. However, there was nothing to be seen 
behind the hedge, and John Gilsland recommenced his mon- 
ologue, to which th* colonel now gave his ear, with a flat- 
tering attention which won his landlord's heart. 

" As far as you can see — ^not that that's so far as might 
be wushed at this hour o' the nicht," said John, " was th' 
ould Mr. Musgrave's land, cornel. Yon'er's the house, sir, 
amidst of a bit of wood — ^guid tim'er and ould, and a credit 
to the place. D'ye see the pair bit dribble o' smoke, cor- 
nel ?— th' ould chimneys puffed i' another fashion when the 
Squire was to the fore. There wasn't six days i' the twelve- 
month but there was coompany at the Grange, and a sight 
of fine folks wance or twicest in the year, like in September 
and the shooting saison. But ye can not both eat your cake 
and have your cake, cornel. There's this coom of it, that 
the siller's a' puffed away; and the young heir, poor lad, 
he's left destitute; and the more's the pity, for a more affa- 
ble gentleman than Mr.Eoger never carried a gun. That's 
him that coom to see yourself, sir, the last nicht — ^ye would 
be a friend o' his family, it's like ? — ^for he's no of this parish 
bom." 

"Was the young man related to the Squire? — ^his godfa- 
ther, I know — ^but they seem to be of the same name," said 
the colonel ; "he is a fine young fellow — ^he will have mAny 
friends, I presume, in the families hereabout." 

" Ye see, cornel," said John Gilsland, dropf>ing the reins 
upon the mare's neck, and suffering her to f^ into almost a 
walking pace, as he saw himself at last appreciated, "it 
makes an uncommon difference when a man gets shot of his 
siller. There was a time when Mr. Roger was foremost fa- 
vorite mony's the place ; but wan house ye see, there's a 
parcel o' young ladies, and what if wan o' them, took a fency 
to hun? They're tender-hearted, them girls — ^they're just 
as like as no to fa' in love with a man, for the reason that 
he's misfortinate. I've seen a young lad myself that lost a' 
he had, and was prosecooted by the women for ne'er an- 
ither reason that I could see. Then anither place vou see 
there's a regiment o' sons, and my leddy wants a' the influ- 
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ence she can wan, fair means or foul, for her owen prodge- 
dj; and another place they've little enough themsels, and 
can not afford to keep friends with wan that has not a pen- 
ny — and that's how it stands, cornel, on the whole. If he 
had th' ould Squire's estate, he'd ha' loads o' friends." 

"Poor fellow I" said the colonel, shrugging his shoulders, 
half with compassion, half with disgust— he was not very 
well acquainted with this phase of human nature. Nobody 
had ever suspected him of being rich, and he remembered, 
with a half smile, quickly followed by a sigh, the gleeful op- 
position to established authority with which young Edward 
Sutherland, ensign or lieutenant, returned to the charge 
when repulsed by a prudent mamma from the vicinity of 
her daughters, but he soon reverted with ready sympathy 
to the woes of the disinherited. " This Squire must have 
been a very imprudent man," he said, " or a very heartless 
one. Had he no regrets to leave the young man penni- 
less?" 

"Hoosht, cornel! — Mr. Roger, sir, he's wild if a man 
dare whisper a word. He's broke with his acquaintance 
that he had, and the common sort o' folks, sir, that were 
sorry for him, and ready to make friends if he wushed — ^he's 
quarreled with half the country, cornel, because this wan 
and the tither said their mind o' th' Squire. He wull not 
have a reproach of him, not a word. He took even m^sel' 
down as fast, I thought the nose was off my face, for saving, 
in an innocent way, that th' Squire was very free with his 
money when he had it, and so was seen on him. I would 
not say, but it's all the better of him, to stand up for wan 
as can not stand up for himself no more. And I ne'er knew 
a man as wa» deceived in Mr. Roger, cornel — ^he's hasty, 
but he's true. He'll gang in o' the auld wives' cots, and 
give the children pennies, but never put an affiront on a 
mss, or refused satis&ction-to a man, as far as ever I heard, 
all his bom days." 

"I am glad to know it," said the colonel, with a little 
shiver; "but we are surely making very slow progress. 
What's happened to the mare? She surely forgets that 
iMs is the road to her own stable. Eh? — a beast of her 
good sense seldom does that." 

" She's fresh, sir, fresh — she minds no more for her own 
stable nor I do, cornel. She's good for twenty mile and 
more, if there was the occasion," said John, caressing the 
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animal with the end of his whip, but prudently increasing 
her pace. 

" And, by-the-by, I have a question to ask you — Sir John 
Armitage ? What sort of a place has he ? — is it near ? — ^is 
he rich? — and where do you think he is to be found?" said 
the cornel, rapidly, as they approached near TUlington. 

Once more the mare, much agadnst her will, slackened 
her pace. " Te see. Sir John Armitage, cornel," said John, 
raising his hand in explanatory action, " he's wan of the 
great squires o' th' county. He wasn't bom tull't, as ye 
may say. He was an army gentleman, sir, such like as 
yourself, and th' ould Sir John was as far off as his second 
cousin, a dissolute man, without neither chick nor child. 
This wan, he's gray and onmarried likewise — ^the title will 
gang, as it came, slantlike, to a newy or a cousin. It's the 
park, cornel, a grand mansion as is his sait — ^but a desolate 
place, and him no more enjoyment in't nor me. Sir ? The 
mare ? Oh ay, she's joffgmg on." 

" It's rather cold for uds pace, it appears to me," said the 
colonel, whose face, so much of it as was visible out of the 
cloak, was blue with cold. "Hey? Halt, then! Do you 
mean to upset us ? What's the matter with the beast now?" 

" Na, cornel, she's gane fast and she's gane slow, and 
nouther pleases — it's none of her blame, puir brute," said 
John, with affected humility. "I give her a taste o' the 
whip, and ye say I'll upset ye. Me ! I'm the safest driver 
in ten mile; and as for my mare — there she is — she kens 
her gate hoam." 

Where accordingly they arrived in a few minutes, and 
where the colonel got down frozen, and limped into the lit- 
tle parlor, where the blazing fire comforted his eyes. But 
having been frozen stiff in the first part of the road, and 
then jolted almost to pieces in the concluding gallop, it was 
some time before his numb fingers had vigor enough to un- 
loose his cloak, and his lips to speak. The landlady brought 
in wine, pushed it aside with a mild feminine imprecation 
upon the "cauld stuff," and came back presently with a 
steaming goblet of brandy-and-water. The colonel was the 
most temperate of men, and had not had his dinner ; but the 
*siren seduced him — and the first words he uttered, when 
the frost in his throat began to melt, was an inquiry, which 
startled Mrs. Gilsland out of her propriety, for an "Army 
List," if such a thing was to be had. 
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"An *Army List!* — eyeh, cornel, what's that?" said the 
good woman, in dismay. 

" Are there any old officers about Tillington, Mrs. Gils- 
land ? An * Army List ' is simply a list of the army," said 
the urbane colonel. " Do you think you can manage to bor- 
row one for half an hour from any body in the village — eh ? 
Consult with your husband ; it is 'of importance to me." 

" Him, cornel ? What does he know ?" said the landlady. 
♦'Officers, na — ^unless it was th' Ould Hunderd, begging your 
pardon, cornel, for he's nothing but a sergeant ; but tnat's 
the by-name he goes by in my house." 

" The Old Hundred ? I'm an Old Hundred man myself," 
said the colonel, laughing. " Kennedy, is it ? No, he will 
not do, the old humbug — ^I suspect he tells the lads a parcel 
of lies about the regiment, and brings discredit on as fine a 
body of men as there is in the service. Eh ? — -is the sergeant 
a great man among ye here ?" 

" Oh, cornel I" cried Mrs. Gilsland, " I'll go down to you 
on my bended knees if you'll say to my Sam, sir, what you 
say to me. He's wild for the sodgerin', is that lad ! and th' 
Ould Hunderd he lays it on till him as if it was Paradise ! — 
and an only son, cornel, and a great help in the business, and 
if he 'lists, and go to the bad, what will I do ?" 

" But if he 'lists, he need not go to the bad," said the col- 
onel. " I'll speak to him if ypu like ; but in the mean time, 
my ' Arimr List' ? Is there nobody in Tillington who has a 
son an officer? Nobody who — ^" 

" Bless my soul, what am I thinking on ? To be sure, 
there's the Kectory I" pried the landlady, rushing out of the 
roona in the fervor of her discovery. And the cornel heard 
her immediately commission her son, who seemed to be at 
a distance, at the top of her voice, to rui^ this moment "to 
the Rectory, and ask if there was such a thing %bout the 
house as a fist of all the regiments and officers, for a gentle- 
man that was an officer himself, and a cornel, and that was 
staying at the " Tillington Arms." "And tbou'U take it in 
thyself Sam," shouted the good woman, "with thy best 
manners, and never tarry on the road. The cornel wants 
to speak to thee himself. Now mind what I say! — he's 
something to tell 'ee lad, will put 'ee out o' conceit with 
th' Ould Hunderd — run, as if thou hadat wings to thy 
heels 1" 

The colonel, sitting by his fire, gradually thawing, laughed 
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to himself, and shrugged his shoulders as he heard this adju- 
ration. Was he to be elected impromptu adviser of all the 
adventurous youth of Tillington ? He sat in his chair, by 
the fire, wondering whether the 'Army List' could be had 
— whether Sir John Armitage would turn out to be Armi- 
tage of the 59th — and chuckling quietly over the sergeant's 
nickname, until, in the warmth and the silence, the old sol- 
dier nodded over cheerily into a half-hour's sleep. 



CHAPTER XXHL 



Sam returned victorious, with an "Army List," and the 
Rector's compliments, who would call upon Colonel Suther- 
land presently, in time to wake up the excellent colonel, 
who was a little amazed, and a little amused at himself, to 
be made aware of that unusual indulgence. Sam had his 
own word of advice and warning against the deceitfid 
blandishments of the " Quid Hunderd," with which he went 
away, flattered and ashamed, but by no means cured of his 
passion for " sodgering." To the questions of his mother, 
the hopeful young man only responded, that " the cornel 
said th^ army was a noble perfession," and appended thereto 
a vow to " break the head of that thundering ' Quid Hun- 
derd' " at the first opportunity, neither of which conclusions 
was satisfactory to Mrs. Gilsland. The colonel had scarcely 
put on his spectacles, and begun to turn over the leaves of 
the professional bead-roll, when the proprietor of the same 
made his appearance, very cordial and anxious that the col- 
onel should dine at the Rectory, where the mother and sis- 
ters of " my boy in Lidia" were already preparing them- 
selves with a hundred questions to ask the old Indian of- 
ficer. Colonel Sutherland, however, had already tasted 
quite enough of the damp, out-of-doors air for one day. He 
made the most of his threatening rheumatism by way of 
apology. He was fatigued with a long drive, and taking 
leave of friends. The Rector was politely curious ; he had 
no doubt that he had the pleasure of knowing Colonel Suth- 
erland's friends ? 

"I think not," said the colonel, decidedly; "my brother- 
in-law is a recluse, and, I fear, keeps his faixuly in the same 
retirement ; besides, it is five miles off." 
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"Five miles is nothing in the country," said the courted 
ous and persistent Rector. 

" My relations live at Marchmain," said Colonel Suther- 
land, who had still the " Army List" in his hand — " I want 
to find out if the Sir John Armitage of this neighborhood is 
an old friend of mine — Captain Armitage of the 59th — do 
you happen to know ?" 

"The very same," said the Rector; "he succeeded six or 
seven years ago, but he has not been at the Park for a year 
back. Bad health, I believe, an unsettled mind — ^he has nev- 
er taken kindly to his new position ; he thinks it is his duty 
to marry, and is extremely nervous about it. I thought it 

E roper to pay him a good deal of attention when he was 
ere. Poor man, his anxiety about the young ladies of the 
neighborhood, and his terror of them, is something ludi- 
crous to see." 

" You are so fortunate as to have daughters of your own," 
said the colonel, without perceiving the inference, which the 
other, possibly from a little disagreeable consciousness, ap- 
plied instantly. 

"My daughters were very young at that time," ssdd the 
Rector, quickly — " almost cluldren ; besides, there are many 
points in which, though I think it right to show him atten- 
tion, I do not approve of Sir John. His opinions are not 
what could be desired, and the father of daughters requires 
to be very carefid whom he commits them to, as perhaps 
you are aware. Colonel Sutherland." 

Colonel Sutherland bowed very gravely; the appeal 
touched on griefs too profound to be exposed to the com- 
passion of a stranger. " He was a very good fellow when 
I knew him," said the colonel ; " I hear he was on terms of 
very intimate friendship with a Mr. Musgrave — ^he who died 
lately — ^is that true ?" 

" Ah, Mr. Musgrave? — yes, I knew him very well ; an xm- 
fortunate, imprudent man, lavish and foolish," said the Rec- 
tor. " He had a very good fortune to begin with, but lived 
with the most entire recklessness, like a man of three times 
his means. He brought up a young man, a sort of distant 
relative, as his heir. Poor man, when the affairs were ex- 
amined it turned out that the heir had nothing but debt to 
enter upon ; a very sad business altogether. Ah, yes, to be 
sure. Sir John, now that I recollect, had been to school with 
him, or something — ^there was a friendship between them." 
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"And does no one in the neighborhood feel disposed to 
do any thing for the young man ?" asked the colonel. 

" For — ^Roger ? Well, it is a verjr difficult question," said 
the bland Rector ; " men with families of their own are so 
circumscribed in that way. There are no very wealthy men 
in our neighborhood; and really, no one has felt warranted 
in incurring so great a responsibility. Sir John, indeed, 
might have done something for him ; but then he is abroad, 
and of course no private individual Ukes to step forward, 
and perhaps excite expectations which could never be real- 
ized ; besides, he has, no doubt, relatives of his own." 

" And so, I presume, there is an end of him, poor fellow,'^ 
said the colonel, with the least outbreak of impatience ; " is 
there any thing known against the young man ?" 

" Nothing in the world," said the Rector, readily ; " we 
all received him with pleasure, and found him really an ac- 
quisition ; a young man not of much education, to be sure, 
but perfectly unobjectionable in a moral point of view. I 
remember urging strongly upon the late Squire the propri- 
ety of sending Roger to Cambridge when my own boy 
went there, for we had no suspicion then of his unfortunate 
circumstances. He would not, sir; he was an unreasonable, 
old-fashioned person — ^what you call a John Bull sort of 
man. He said his Nimrod had no occasion to be a student. 
Poor man ! — ^he would have acknowledged the wisdom of 
my counsels had he been living now." 

. " Is the young man, then, a Nimrod ?" asked Colonel 
Sutherland. 

" I understand — ^for of course such exploits are a little out 
of my way," said the gracious Rector — " that he is one of 
the best shots in the country ; and I know from my boy, 
who was fond of athletic sports, that he excels in most of 
them. So much the worse for him now. It is a very sad 
thing, and one unfortunately too common, to see young 
men brought up to no other habits than those of a country 
gentleman, and then launched upon life with the sentiment 
of the unjust steward, 'To dig I know not, and to beg I am 
ashamed.' " 

There was a little pause after this solemn and somewhat 

Erofessional utterance, the colonel not perceiving exactly 
ow to answer this calm regret and sympathy, which never 
conceived the idea of helping, by a little finger, the misfor- 
tune it deplored. After a httle silence, the Rector added, 
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" You were acquainted with Mr. Musgrave, perhaps ? — ^you 
feel an interest in the young man ?" 

"I do, certainly — ^though I had no acquaintance whatever 
with his former circumstances; he has been thrown acci- 
dentally in my way since I came here," said Colonel Suth- 
erland. 

" Let us never say any thing is done accidentally," said 
the Rector, rising to take his leave with the most ingratia- 
ting smile — ^for he was Low Church, and evangeUcal m the- 
ology, however he might be in his actions ; " every thing 
has a purpose, my dear sir. Let us hope that it is provi- 
dentially for poor Roger that he has been thrown in yom* 
way." 

So saying, with many regrets that he should not have the 
pleasure of entertaining the stranger at the Rectory, the 
excellent incumbent of Tillington left him. The colonel 
shrugged his shoulders when he was gone. The authori- 
tative, insinuating professional manner with which his rever- 
ence corrected the expression of the old Christian stranger, 
who, coming " accidentally" to a knowledge of Roger's trou- 
ble, was after all the only neighbor whom the poor youth 
found in his extremity, made the colonel both snme and sigh. 
" Right enough to correct me," said to himself the Scotch 
soldier, whose ideas of Providence wanted no enlargement 
by such advice; but once more the colonel shrugged his 
shoulders, and remembered involuntarily the priest and the 
Levite who passed on the other side. He could not com- 
prehend this entire want of all neighborly and kindly feel- 
mg among the inhabitants of the same locality. The old 
man had been so long absent from home, and was so much 
accustomed to attribute the want of human kindness, which 
of course he had seen many times in his life, to the deterio- 
rating effect of a strange country, and the entire want of 
home influences, that it amazed him now to perceive how 
even the primitive bosom of an English rural village held 
sentiments of self-regard as cold and unneighborly as any 
thing he had met with in the fer-away world to which^ he 
was accustomed. Why could not this Rector, the friend 
and consoler of his parish by right of his office, a man who 
(undeniable inducement to all tenderness in the colonel's 
tender heart) had children of his own — ^why did not he take 
the matter in hand, and appeal to Sir John Annitage, if the 
baronet alone was to be expected to do any thing on Rog- 
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er's behalf? The colonel shook his head over it, and took 
refuge in his dinner. No repetition of instances would 
make the generous old man adopt or believe in this as the 
way of the world ; he had only stumbled unfortunately upon 
cold-hearted individuals. Heaven forbid that lie should put 
such a stigma on his brethren and his kind ! 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



He had scarcely finished his dinner, when younff Mus- 
grave came to him, full of excitement and emotion, with a let- 
ter in his hand. The colonel received him with all the more 
cordiality, that he had not yet quite lost the impression of 
the Rector's visit. The young man had evidently some- 
thing to teU, and that something as evidently was of a na- 
ture to move him much. 

" You are the only individual who has shown any interest 
in me," cried poor Roger ; " I could not rest till I had come 
to tell you : I am not so entirely alone as I supposed I was. 
Look here, sir, a letter from my mother — ^my dear mother, 
whoj.i I have never been able to forget, whom I have never 
ceased to love. I have done her injustice, colonel; though 
she has only written it for my eyes, I bring it to you, be- 
cause to you I have accused her uniustly. My mother has 
neither forgotten nor forsaken me !" 

And with honest tears in his eyes, the young man thrust 
his letter into the colonel's hands, half reluctant, it is true, 
to show his mother's expressions of love, but eager, above 
all, that she should be done full justice to, and acquitted of 
all unkindness. The colonel took the letter with grave 
sympathy. It was not by way of conquering Roger's heart 
entirely that he put on his spectacles with so much serious 
attention, and applied himself to the hurried and half-coher- 
ent letter as if it were something of the gravest import- 
ance. He did naturally, and spontaneously from his own 
heart, this, which was the most exquisite compliment to the 
young man; and the colonel's glasses grew dim as he read. 
It was the letter of a weak, loving woman, with too little 
strength of character to assert for herself any right of pro- 
tecting or succoring her first-born, who was alien and 
strange to her husband and his family. One could almost 
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see the gentle, broken-spirited woman overridden even by 
her own children, uncertain of her own mind, in weak health, 
and with nerves which every thing affected, as one glanced 
over those hurried lines, which seemed to be written in 
absolute fear of discovery. There was little in them but 
the mother's yearning for her boy — ^her dear boy, her first- 
bom, her own Roger, whom she prayed for on her knees 
every day, and thought of every hour. There was neither 
wisdom nor reason in the epistle — ^the poor woman had no- 
thing to advise, nothing to offer. A cold observer might 
have thrown the whole away as affectionate nonsense, and 
desired to know what benefit that could be to the young 
man in his troubles. The colonel knew better. "There- 
withal the water stood in his eyes." He knew, without a 
word from Roger, how this tender touch had stanched the 
wounds of the young man's heart. 

The only thing which he did not understand was a blurred 
and hasty postscript, to the effect that the inclosed was her 
own^ and that her dear boy need have no hesitation in using 
it. This Musgrave explained to him by holding up, as he 
received back the letter, a twenty-pound note. 

" And my mother inclosed this, sir," he said, looking up 
with an honest eagerness which twenty twenty-pound notes 
could not have produced — the poor lad was so proud to be 
able to show this evidence of his mother's concern for him. 
"I know she must have saved it up — spared it from her 
own necessities for me ; I know she must, for she knows 
very well I would never receive an alms from Aim," cried 
poor Roger. " I — I dare say you think it's not very much 
to talk about, colonel, but I could not rest till you had seen 
that I was wrong. To think I should have done her such 
injustice ! — and you perceive, sir, that I can indeed take a 
week or two's leisure before I decide upon my future 

"I am very glad of it," said the colonel; "and still more 
glad that you have your mother's letter to comfort you. 
Take a lesson by it, my boy, and never think you're for- 
saken. If we could know exactly our neighbors' circum- 
stances, and see into their hearts, we would be slow to 
judge them, let alone dear friends. * Can a mother forget 
her child, that she should not have compassion on the son 
of her womb ?' Ah ! my young friend, God knows better 
than we do the nature he has made. Here are two things 
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come at once — ^your heart is comforted, and you are content 
to wait?" 

Roger hnng his head for a moment at the last proposi- 
tion ; he felt a little ashamed of giving in to the dawn of ex- 
pectation which his last interview with Colonel Sutherland 
had excited in him in spite of himself ; but the colonel's un- 
looked-for kindness, and the affection of his mother, had 
warmed the young man's heart, and put him once more on 
good terms with the world. He began to believe in friend- 
ship and kindness, and to think that, after all, matters were 
not hopeless with him; but still his high spirit revolted 
from the idea of waiting till an application for aid had been 
made on his behalf, and doing nothing on his own account 
till that had been granted or refused. 

" I can wait, and think it all over again for a few days," 
he said, with a little hesitation, " though indeed there is lit- 
tle to think of; for the case is not at all changed ; but be- 
cause you wish it, colonel — you who have been so kind to 
me. I would be a poor fellow, indeed, if I could not wait 
for a time for your pleasure." 

"Very well," said Colonel Sutherland, with a smile; ''we 
will let it stand on these groimds — it will please me. I 
have made a discovery also to-day. I find that your Sir 
John Armitage is an old friend of mine. I shall be very 
glad ,to seek him up for my own sake ; they tell me he is 
mvalid, and unsettled ; but that should not make him less 
cordial to his fellow-creatures. We have been imder fire 
together, and under canvas. He is an older acquaintance of 
mine than of yours. It will be odd if two old soldiers, when 
they lay their heads together, can do nothing to help on a 
young one. I have a Httle influence myself, and my own 
boy is secure. Some day you two may stand by each oth- 
er when we old fellows are gone. I dare say, if you were 
together, you would not be long of making friends with my 
Ned. He is an honest fellow, though his father says it, and 
I think never gave me an hour's pain." 

"But what can I say? I who have no claim whatever 
on your kindness, why are you so good to me ?" cried Rog- 
er, astonished ; " thanking you is folly ; I have no words for 
it ; it is beyond thanks ; why are you so generous to me ?" 

" Tut, boy, nonsense ! — ^I have sons of my own," said Col- 
onel Sutherland ; " and what is the good of an old man in 
.this world? By-the-by, teU me— have you ever sought or 
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admitted the friendship of your neighbors since your grief? 
There are various families hereabout, I imderstand ; your 
Rector, for example — ^I am afraid you must have repulsed 
that good man in your fii*st trouble — eh ? — ^remember I am 
hard of hearing ; you were too melancholy, too miserable 
for sympathy, and you have taken it into your head since 
that they had ceased to care for you ?" 

"I was thankful for all the sympathy I got; I trusted 
every body then," said Roger, smiply ; " but — ^it does not 
matter," he said, after a litUe hesitation ; " I found out the 
difference afterward ; no — ^it was not me." 

"But the Rector — ^he has children, a son — was not he 
very friendly?" asked the colonel, with persistence; he 
wanted to ascertain, as closely as he could, what was the 
real state of the case. 

"Ah, Willy I" — said Roger; he paused a little, and grew 
red, and shook his head with a slight, involuntary motion, 
as if to shake off some disagreeable thoughts. "We were 
very good friends once," he said — "pah I why should I care 
— ^you will not think worse of me. Colonel Sutherland ? I 
had rather not think of Willy. It is the greatest folly in 
the world, but I can not help it ; when I think of meeting 
him, perhaps, in my changed circumstances — ^I who used to 
be almost, if there was any difference, superior to him — ^I 
feel it painful ; I don't like the idea; this is the plain {.ruth. 
I had rather not go to India for the risk ; forgive me ! I 
had rather you knew the worst of me." 

" If that is the worst I am glad to know it," said the col- 
onel. " It is a very natural feeling ; to have been without 
it would have proved you a different person from what I 
supposed. Now, tell me again ; shall you stay here ? you 
are still in your late friend's house — what is to be done with 
it? — who does it belong to ? — and during this little interval 
shall you stay here ?" 

" The Grange is mine," said Roger, with a little pride ; 
then he continued, with a slightly bitter smile — " next week 
every thing is to be sold — eoery thing — ^if they leave a wood- 
en stool for poor old Sally in the kitchen, I will be grateful 
to them ; but they can not sell the Grange. It is entailed 
— ^/can not sell. it. Poor, dear old nest, it is the last wreck 
of all that ever belonged to the Musgraves ; every thing but 
that is gone alreiady ; yes, though it is empty and desolate 
I shall stay, till I leave all, in my own house." 
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"Then you are heir, not only of love, but at law," said 
the colonel, gravely. 

Somehow that changed the aspect of affairs a little. Use- 
less though it was, that old house, empty and desolate, it 
gave still an indisputable point of inheritance and ancestry, 
upon which the young outcast could set his foot. It seemed 
more and more impossible to the colonel, whose mind was 
not free of romantic prejudices, and upon whose imagination 
this circumstance made a great impression, that the young 
man should be left to his own forlorn devices ; and he grew 
more and more angry at the neighboring people, who could 
puffer not only " a worthy youth" to enter the world under 
circumstances so unfriendly, but could also permit the total 
extinction of an old family, whom such a young man, once 
aided to begin, might well resuscitate. However, he wisely 
kept these thoughts to himself. He exacted a promise from 
Roger to do nothing without letting him know, and to wait 
until he should be able to obtain an answer from Sir John 
Armitage; but, above all, to keep him advised of where he 
was, and what he was doing — a promise which the youth 
gave with a slight reluctance. Then a cordial farewell 
passed between them. They parted like old friends — ^the 
young nftn with grateful affection, the old man with inter- 
est and kindness quite fatherly. They had never met till 
three days ago, yet however long they lived, neither could 
ever cease now to feel the warmest interest in the other. 
In the mean time, the colonel put up this matter of Roger 
Musgrave in the bundle with his most particular concerns, 
and gave himself, with the most earnest gravity, to his vol- 
untary task of aiding and helping this stranger, nothing 
doubting to succeed in it ; while Roger, on the other hand, 
went home to his solitary Grange, not knowing well what 
to make of it, struggling against the renewed hopes of his 
mind, fortifying himself agamst renewed disappointment by 
recalling his brief but sharp experience of the friendship of 
the world, and wondering whether he did right to trust, as 
he could not help trusting, the sincerity of his new friend. 
The young man paced in front of his house, among the dark 
trees, revolving over and over these questions ^diich were 
of so much importance to him, and stimulated in all his 
hopes, without being aware of itj by that letter of his mo- 
ther's, which he prized so much ; and Colonel Sutherland, 
sending out for paper, pens, and ink, and receiving in an- 
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swer a dusty inkstand, a rusted steel pen, and two sheets 
of post paper highly glazed and with gilt edges, wiped his 
spectacles, lighted his low bedroom candle, that the light 
might suit his eyes, and sat down to write. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Colonel Sutheeland was not very much addicted to 
correspondence : he wrote kind, wise, mtherly letters to his 
boys, but, except on extreme occasions, he wrote to nobody 
else, and was not easily moved to the exercise even in case 
of his oldest friends. It was therefore with a little import- 
ance that he opened out his gilt-edged paper beforo him, and 
smoothed the crumple, which Sam Gilsland's hand, not used 
to such deUcate burdens, had left in the sheet, and, begin- 
ning with a most particular date, " Tillington Arms, 15 th 
February, 184-," made a pause, after having achieved that, 
to think what he should say. We need not linger over all 
the colonel's cogitations and pains of production. Here is 
» at last, in the best language he could think of, the most wise 
and careful statement of his case which he found impossible 
to make: 

"Mf DEAE Aemttage, — ^I Congratulate you ve^ cordially 
upon the accession of rank and fortune which 1 have just 
learned has fallen upon you. Living, as you know I used 
to do, very much engaged with my own duties, and hearing 
scarcely any news except what occurred in our own branch 
of the service, I had never heard of this till to-day, when I 
suddenly found my old comrade in the Sir John Armitage 
of a district quite unknown to me, but with which I have 
managed to establish a connection rather surprising to mv- 
self, by dint of a few days' residence here. I came home six 
months ago, after more than thirty years' service, exclusive 
of leave and former absence from duty, and had the happi- 
ness to find my boys well and hearty, and making progress 
to my entire satisfaction. Ned, you will be pleased to hear, 
is already provided for, and goes out the summer after next, 
to enter upon active life, with, I trust, if the boy. works as 
he promises to do, an appointment in the Engineers. My 
other boy, I think, will very likely take to the Church, and 
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be the solace of my old age. He makes very good promise 
for it, at least now. These, you will be sorry to know, are 
all that God has been pleased to spare me out of my flock. 
" You will think it odd, perhaps, that I should hasten to 
tell you this the very moment of hearing your whereabouts 
and discovering your identity ; but, to tell the truth, I have 
another reason more urgent, which, in point of fact, made 
me aware that you now belonged to this neighborhood. I 
have accidentally" (here Colonel Sutherland paused, looked 
at the word, remembered the Rector's reproof, and made a 
half movement of his pen to draw it through ; but, stopping 
himself, he smiled and shook his head, and went on without 
changing the expression) "met a young man called Roger 
Musgrave in the village, a very fine young fellow, to the 
best of my judgment. I understand that you were inti- 
mately acquainted with his godfisither, whom the people here 
call Squire Musgrave, of the Grange. He died lately — ^when 
it was found that all he had was insufficient to meet his 
debts, and that this poor youth, whom I don't doubt you re- 
member, was left entirely improvided for. I found the boy 
in conference with a romancing old rogue of a sergeant of 
my own regiment, who was filling his head with all kinds 
of ridiculous accounts of a soldier's life in India. You may 
suppose I made short work of the sergeant, but found the 
young man, on entering into conversation with him, entirely 
bent upon enlisting. He had evidently been treated very 
shabbily by your gentry here ; and, having no money, and 
being too proud to seek help from any one, the lad had 
made up his mind that the only thing left him to do was to 
go for a soldier, and never be heard of more. By dint of 
questioning, I discovered that you were his relative's (I 
don't know what is the degree of kindred — ^the boy calls 
him his godfather) closest friend, and made up my mind at 
once, believing you to be a stranger, to take upon myself 
the task of making an appeal to you, to prevent this sacri- 
fice. To-day I have discovered who you are, which you 
may suppose does not diminish my inclination to claim your 
assistance for this young fellow, who has captivated me, and 
gained my warmest interest. I have some little influence 
myself which, now that my boy is provided for, I have no 
personal occasion to use. Don't you think you and I to- 
gether could get him a pair of colors without any great dif- 
ficulty ? You know him better than I do, and I am sure 
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you are not the man to leave a youth of good blood and 
high spirit to throw himself into the ranks in the roman- 
tic and vain hope of rising from them. I can not profess to 
re^et that so few chances of promotion are open to the 
private soldier, though I remember you have your own 
views on this subject; but I am most reluctant to see a 
youth, who would be a credit to the profession, throw him- 
self away. 

"I write this without the least idea where it will find 
you ; but earnestly trust you will lose no time in answer- 
mg. I need scarcely tell you, who I dare say have not for- 
gotten the time when you were twenty, that the boy is very 
impatient, and quite likely to do something rash out of his 
own head, if he supposes himself neglected. Address to 
me at Milnehill, Inveresk, North Britain, where at all times 
you will find my solitary quarters, and a warm welcome, 
should you think of straying so far north. My dear Armi- 
tage, yours very faithfully, 

"Edwaed Sutherland, 
"Late Colonel, lOOth B.N.L" 

Having finished, read, and re-read this important epistle, 
the colonel put it up, and writing in large characters, deep- 
ly underscored. To be forwarded immediately, mtt it Jjeside 
him to be sent by express to Armitage Park. Then the old 
soldier's countenance relaxed. He laid his other sheet of 
paper lightly before him and dipped his pen in the ink with 
a smile. This time he was going to write to his boy. 

" I have had no small vexation, Ned, since I came here,'* 
wrote the colonel to his son ; " you shall hear a circumstan- 
tial account of it. First, I was dismayed at the sight of the 
house — a melancholy place on the edge of the moor, with- 
out a scrap of garden or inclosure of any kind, and not a 
house within sight ; fancy your poor pretty Cousin Susan, 
at seventeen, shut up in such a prison, with never a face 
but her father's and brother's to cneer the dear child in her 
solitude I You have always heard that your Uncle Scars- 
dale was a man of very peculiar character, and you will re- 
member that I told you the very remarkable circumstances 
in which your Cousin Horace stands. This, my dear boy, 
if you should happen to have any intercourse with Horace, 
you must do your best to forget. By some unaccountable 
perversion of mind, which I can excuse, perhaps, in a man 
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of his character, but certainly can not explain,, your uncle 
has carefully concealed every thing from his son which can 
throw the least light upon his position ; and as he has at 
the same time refused all special training and education to 
the lad, and never encouraged or directed him to make any 
provision for his future life, you may imagine what an un- 
satisfactory state every thing is in at Marchmain. First of 
all, you know, Ned, I am delighted with Susan. Please 
God, some day we'll have her at Milnehill, and let her see 
that there is something in life worth living for. It would 
make my old heart light to see her pleasant &ce about the 
house, and yet, Ned, sometimes I can scarcely look at her 
without tears. Heaven knows it should be our duty as 
well as our pleasure to do every thing we can to brighten 
the life of this dear, pure-hearted little girl, who is the only 
woman in the family now. 

" But, to begin at the beginning, I got a very strange ac- 
count of the family from the man who drove me to March- 
main ; then I was startled by the sight of the house ; then, 
though greatly reassured by the appearance of Susan, I was 
overcast again by seeing the cloud that came over her at 
the mention of her father. He never appeared to receive 
me, but sent for me to his study, where he made the re- 
quest that I would keep his secret from his children in the 
most absolute^ terms, not without reproaches against me, 
and against — God forgive him I — ^my poor sister, because I 
knew it, which I confess rather exasperated me. I resolved 
at once not to stay in the house, nor to see him again, and 
accordingly came down here to this little inn — ^very poor 
quarters — where I have been for three days. Horace ac- 
companied me here, and on the way broke out into rather 
extravagant protestations of his wish to leave home, and 
bitter complaints against his father. You may suppose I 
was confused enough, longing to let the poor lad know the 
secret which could have explained all to him, and hindered 
by my promise. I detest mystery — always abjure it, Ned, 
as you value my approbation ; nothing can be honest that 
has to be concealed. This miserable, mistaken idea of your 
uncle's has gone far, I am afraid, to ruin the moral nature 
of his son. There is a shocking unnatural enmity between 
the two, which cuts me to the heart every time I think of 
it. Of course, Horace has no clew whatever to the secret 
of his father's conduct. He thinks it springs out of mere 
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caprice and cruelty, and naturally fumes against it. This 
is all very dismal to look at, though I suppose, by dint of 
usage, it does not seem so unnatural to them as it does to a 
stranger. Horace himself, I am sorry to say, does not quite 
satisfy me ; with such an upbringing, poor fellow, who can 
wonder at it ? He is very clever, but much occupied with 
himself, and does not seem to have the honest, spontaneous 
wishes and ambition of a young man. There is a look of 
craft about him which grieves me ; and I fear he has got 
into indifferent company, according to his own ayowal, and 
declares to me he despises them, which, in my opinion, does 
not mend the matter. Altogether, I am very much puzzled 
in my own mind about him; he is very unlike the young 
men I have been accustomed to meet with — ^and that with 
my experience, in thirty years of active life^ is a good deal 
to s^y. 

** However, with my advice, he has been led to conclude 
that he will adopt the law as a profession, and is anxious to 
be put in the way of it immediately, and do what he can to 
qualify himself for making his own bread in an honorable 
way. Can you believe it possible, my dear boy, that his 
fkther, on my appeal to him, absolutely refused either to 
help your cousin in his most laudable wish, or to explain to 
him why he did not ? Oh, Ned, Ned, how miserable we 
can make oursdves when we get leave to do our own will I 
The man is wretdied — ^you can read it in every line of his 
face ; but he will not yield to open his heart to his boy, to 
receive him into his confidence, to make a friend of his only 
son. This miserable lucre — and I am sure in his better 
days, when your poor aunt was alive, nobody imagined that 
Scarsdale had set his heart much upon it — ^has turned his 
whole nature into gall. God forgive the miserable old man 
that left this curse behind him I — ^though, indeed, that is a 
useless wish, as he has been dead for mteen years, and his 
fate determined long ago. 

" So you perceive, on the whole, I have had a good deal 
on my hands since I came here. Now that nothing can be 
done with his father, I mean to make an appeal on behalf 
of your cousin to one of the trustees. To tell you the truth, 
Ned, I am {dmost afr^dd now of the secret being made 
known to Horace. Your uncle has so forgotten that word, 
* Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath,' that it ab- 
solutely alarms me when I think what may be the conse- 
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quences if Horace hears it stiddenly from any lips bat his 
father's. So, if you should chance to come in contact with 
your cousin, my dear boy, see that you forget it, Ned. Let 
never an appearcmce of knowledge be percdved in you — ^to 
be sure, thw of itself is a kind of deceit, but it is lawrol. K 
Scarsdale himself could be moved to disclose the whole to 
his son, a better state of affairs might be brought about — 
otherwise, I am idarmed to think of any discovery, more 
than I can say. 

^* Not content vnth this business, I have taken in hand, 
like an old fool as I am, another young fellow, whom I have 
fallen in with here — a fine, sincere, hearty lad, whom I hope 
to hear of one day as your brother-in-^ums. I havg just 
been writing on his behalf to old Armitage, of the 69th, 
whom you remember, I dare say, when you were a child, 
and who knows this young fellow, of whom I'll tell you 
more hereafter. To-morrow I go home (d.v.), and will post 
this in Edinburgh, as I pass through, that you may know I 
have had a safe journey. I had a letter from Tom the day 
before I left. The rogue has got five or six prizes at the 
exanunation ; but of course he has told you {dl about that 
before now. 

"God bless you, my dear boy; never forget the Gospel 
grace, and all we owe to it — ^nor your love and duty to our 
Father in Heaven. E. Suthbeland." 

After finishing this paternal letter, the colonel leaned his 
head upon his hands for a little in silent cogitation. He 
was rather tired of his epistolary labors, and could not help 
thinking with a secret sigh of the carpet-bag, which had 
still to be padded up stairs, and of the chillyjoumey which 
he had to undertake early next morning. Had he not bet- 
ter put off his other letter till he got home to MilnehiU ? 
"There is no time like the present," said the colonel, with 
a sigh, and he rung the bell and commissioned Mrs. Gils^ 
land to procure him another sheet of that famous gilt-ed^ed 
paper. Having obtained it, and fortified himself mean while 
with a cup of tea, which the landlady brought at the same 
time, the persevering colonel thus indited his third epistle : 

** Sir, — ^It is a long time since I met you at the house of 
my brother-in-law in London, and it is very possible that 
you may have forgotten even the name of the writer of this 
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letter. I am the brother of the late Mrs. Robert Scarsdale 
— ^late colonel m command of the lOOth Regiment, B.N.I., 
in the Honorable Company's service, and since retirinff from 
active service have resided at Mihiehill, Inveresk, J^^orth 
Britain, where any answer you may think proper to give to 
this conmiunication will find me. I write to you now on 
behalf of my nephew, Horace Scarsdale. His father, to my 
great grief, has kept him entirely ignorant of his very pecul- 
iar and painful circumstances; and, at the same time, with 
a feeling sufficiently natural, but much to be deplored, de- 
clines to aid him in studying the profession which he has 
chosen, being that of the law. Under these circumstances, 
which, as his nearest relative, I have become aware of, I 
feel that my only resource is to apply to you. Mr. Robert 
Scarsdale, as you are aware, is still a man in the prime of 
Ufe, and, so far as I know, in excellent health. To keep the 
young man without occupation, waiting for the demise of a 
vigorous man of fifty, would, even if my nephew were aware 
of all the circumstances, be something at once revolting to 
all natural feeling, and highly injurious to himself. I ven- 
ture to ask you, then, whether you are justified in advanc- 
ing to him, or, if you prefer it, to me, under security for his 
use, a sufficient sum to enable him to enter on the study of 
his profession ? The matter is so important, that I make no 
apologies for stating it thus briefly. This would be of more 
importance than twice the amount can be when his youth is 
gone, and the best part of his life wasted. I beg you, for 
the young man's sake, to take the matter into your serious 
consideration, as trustee under the unhappy arrangement 
which has done so much harm to this family. I will be 
happy to enter into further details, or make any explana- 
tion in my power, on hearing from you ; and trusting that 
your sympathy may be so far moved by my story as to dis- 
pose you to the assistance of my unfortunate nephew, of 
whose talents I have formed a very high opinion, 
" I have the honor to remain, 

" Your faithful servant, 

"Edwabd Suthebland." 

This done, the colonel put his letters together and retired 
into his arm-chair, with a satisfied conscience ; as he sat 
there silent by the fire, the old man carried his pleadings to 
a higher tribunal. How could he have kept his heart so 
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young all these years, except by the close and constant re- 
sort he made to that wonderful Friend, whom every man 
who seeks Him must come to like a little child ? 



CHAPTER XXVL 



Within a Week after Colonel Sutherland's departure from 
Tillington a little flight of letters arrived from him — one 
to Susan, fuU only of her uncle's heart, and all the kind de- 
vices he could think of to amuse and give her pleasure ; 
and a more business-like communication to Horace, who, 
during these seven days, had felt Marchmain more and more 
unendurable, and did not behave himself so as to increase 
any body's comfort in the house. "I have appealed on 
your behalf to a person who ought to feel an interest in 
you," wrote the colonel — " and as soon as I hear from him 
I will let you know immediately whether he can help me 
to put you in a satisfactory position. If not, my dear 
boy, we must try what my own means can do ; and in that 
case I should propose that you come here to me, where it 
might be possible enough for a vigorous young man like 
yourself to pursue your studies in Edinburgh, and at the 
same time live with me at IVCilnehill. All this we can ar- 
range by-and-by. At present there is no resource but to 
wait, which I must advise you to do, my dear Horace, with 
as much cheerfulness as possible, for your own, and for all 
our sakes." 

Horace put up this letter with a smile. There was one 
thing in it which should certainly have made the fwivice 
contained here palatable. The Colonel, remembering him- 
self that very likely his nephew was kept without money, 
inclosed to him, with the merest statement that he did so, a 
five-pound note — ^the sight of which did bring a momentary 
pleasure, mingled with mortification, to the young man's 
fiu^e. But his bitter, ungenerous pride made the kindness 
an ofiense, while it was a service. He never dreamed of re- 
jecting it, but wiped off all necessity for gratitude by feel- 
ing the present an affront. It was a strange alchemy which 
Horace exercised; he made the most precious things into 
dross, putting them into the fire of his contemptuous philos- 
ophy. *^ Was it to please me my unde did this, or was it 
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to please himself?" he said, with that smile in which no 
pleasure was : and so made it out, instead of a natural act 
of kindness, to be a selfish piece of personal gratification on 
the part of Colonel Sutherland, who very likely had pleased 
himself mightily by this little eidiibition of Hberality and 
apparent goodness, at Horace's expense. With this miser- 
aole ingenuity Horace defended hunself from all the influ- 
ences of kindness, and stood coldly and bitterly superior to 
the devices which he supposed himself to hare found out. 
EEaving thrust the note into his pocket with this satisfactory 
clearance of every thing like thanks from his own mind, he 
liumed to the letter itself, which was not at all agreeable to 
him. He had no more idea of waiting for the decision of 
the anonymous individual to whom his uncle had appealed, 
than he had of proceeding to Edinburgh, and living under 
the eye and inspection of Colonel Sutherland. He had un- 
bounded confidence in himseL^ in his own abilities and sIdU 
in using them ; he was not disposed to wait upon any body's 
pleasure, or to be diverted from his own purpose, because 
some one else was laboring for his benefit in another fashion* 
He smiled as he read his uncle's letter, and thought upon 
his own scheme ; but it never occurred to him to tell the 
colonel that his pains were unnecessary, that he himself saw 
another*way, and had resolved upon his own course. That 
was not Horace's way ; he preferred to know of these exer- 
tions b^g made for hun, and secretly to forestall, and make 
them useless, by acting for himself. Then it appeared to 
him as if he should recover his natural superiority to his un- 
cle, and demonstrate triumphantlv that he was not a person 
to be iusulted with &vors and kindnesses, or firom whom 
thanks and gratitude were to be expected. With these 
sentiments he put up the letter in his pocket, and looked 
with disdainful amusement at Susan, who was still in the 
full delight of her excitement over hers ; and went out, as 
was his wont, to ripen his own plans in his mind, and, se- 
cure in the possession of the colonel's bank-note, to determ- 
ine on his own independent movements, and defcide when he 
should leave home. 

Emotions somewhat Hke those of Horace, yet as different 
as their natures, were roused in the mind of young Roger 
Musgrave by a communication very similar. To him, afraid 
of startling the sensitive young num, the colonel wrote with 
the greatest delicacy and tenderness. He told him that he 
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had applied to Sir John Annitage for the aid of his influ- 
ence, and had already put all his own in motion ; that he 
had very Httle doubt speedily to see his young friend bear 
Her Majesty's commission, and that all he had to beg of him 
was a little patience and confidence in his very sincere 
friend. Roger did not pause for a moment to suggest to 
himself that Colonel Sutherland was exercising a natural 
taste for patronage and a£^rs in thus befriending him. The 
young man started up in the solitary library of the Grange, 
where he sat that day for the last tmae, his cheeks crimson 
with excitement, and his eyes ^ill of tears. He was con- 
foimded, troubled, touched to the heart by the friendship 
shown to him ; and yet, as he thought over it alone in the 
silent house, felt it overmuch for him, and could scarcely 
bear it. Should he take advantage of this wonderful good- 
ness, the busy devil whispered in his ear? Was it right to 
impose his misfortunes — which, after all, were not so bad as 
manv others in the world — as a claim upon the tender com- 
passion of the colonel ? Was it generous to accept services 
which, perhaps, another had more need of? He could not 
remain quiet, and resist this temptation ; he rushed out, like 
Horace Scarsdale, into the bare woods, where the wind was 
roaring, and through the dark plantation of fir-trees, with 
all its world of slender columns, and the dark flat canopy of 
branches overhead, which resounded to the level sweep of 
the gjde ; and where, by-and-by, the things around took his 
practical and simple eye, and won his heart out of the tu- 
mult of thoughts which he was not constituted to with- 
stand, and wMch were very likely, in his unwonted solitude, 
to drive him into some irresistible but unpremeditated rash- 
ness, and make him break his promise before-he was aware. 
Then he returned home, fatigued and exhausted, lost him- 
self willingly, and of purpose, in an old romance, borrowed 
from the village library, and so kept out of the dangerous 
power of thought, till it was time to sleep. After that his 
imagination played strange freaks with Roger. We can not 
tell any body what his dreams were about ; for though they 
seemed to himself wonderfully significant and vivid, he was 
mortified to find that he could not recall them in the morn- 
ing so distinctly as he hoped. For he was not a poetical 
hero, but only a young man of very vigorous health and 
simple intelligence, whom grief and downfall, and melan- 
choly change of circumstances, had influenced deeply, with- 
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oat making any permanent derangement, either of his mind 
or his digestion. 

He had no need of dreams to increase the real pain of his 
position next morning. It was the day of the sale ; a kind 
of simple heroical devotion to the memory of his godfather, 
an idea of being on the spot to repel any slight wmch might 
be thrown on his character, impelled him to be present in 
or near the house during the whole day. Very likely he 
was very wrong to expose himself to the trial, bat in his 
yoath^, excited feeling, he thought it his duty, and that 
was enough for Roger. The bland Rector, who came with 
his wife to buy some favorite china ornaments, which the 
lady had contemplated with lonmig eyes in the Squire's 
time, extended a passing hand to Koger, and recommended 
him, scarcely stopping to give the advice, not to stay. 
Some young men, warmer-hearted, surrounded him with at- 
tempts, the best they knew, to divert him from the sight 
of what was going on, and scandalized the grave people by 
their jokes and laughter. The humbler persons present ad- 
dressed Roger with broad, well-meaning condolences : "Ah, 
if th' ould Squire had but known 1" one and another said to 
him with audible sighs of sympathy. The poor youth's eyes 
grew red, and his dieeks pale ; he assumed, in spite of him- 
self, a defiant look : he stood on the watch for something 
he could resent. The trial was too much for his warm 
blood and inexperienced heart; and when the great lady 
of the neighborhood passed out to her carriage, as the sale 
drew toward a close, and saw him near the gate with his 
colorless face and agitated look, she scarcely bowed to poor 
Roger, and declared, almost in his hearing, t£at the young 
man had been drinking, and that it showed the most lam- 
entable want of feeling on his part to be present at such a 
scene. 

Poor Roger ! perhaps it was very foolish of Mm to expose 
himself unnecessarily to all this pain. When the night came, 
and the silence, doubly silent after all that din, he went 
through the rooms, where the moon shone in through all 
the bare, uncurtained windows; where the straw littered 
the floor ; and where the furniture was no longer part of 
the place, but stood in heaps, as this one and that one had 
bought it, ready to be carried away to-morrow ; with his 
heart breaking, as he thought. In a few hours the desola- 
tion of the Grange would be complete, although, indeed. 
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emptiness itself would be less desolate than the present as- 
pect of the familiar place. Once more he read over the col- 
onel's letter, with all its good cheer and hopefulness. Only 
to have patience ! Could he have patience ? — was it possi- 
ble that he could wait here, listless and inactive, while the 
good colonel labored for him? — and once more all his doubts 
and questions returned upon the young man. Should he ac- 
cept so great a favor ? — was he right to stand by and allow 
so much to be done for him, he who was a stranger to his 
benefactor ? He buried his face in his hands, leaning on 
the table, which was the only thing in the apartment which 
had not been removed out of its usual place. Here exhaust- 
ion, and emotion, and grief surprised the forlorn lad into 
sleep. Presently he threw himself back, with the imcon- 
scious movement of a sleeper, upon his chair. The moon 
brightened and rose in the sW, and shone fuller and fuller 
into the room. The neglected candle burned to the socket 
and went out ; the white radiance streamed in, in two broad 
bars of light, through the bare windows, making every thing 
painfully clear within its range, and leaving a ghostly twi- 
light and comers of profound shadow in the rest of the 
apartment. There he lay in the midst of his desolated 
household sanctuary, with the heaps of packed-up furniture 
round him, and the candle trembling and dying in the sock- 
et, and the white light just missing his white &ce — ^the last 
of the Musgraves, the heir of emptmess I — ^yet in his trouble 
and grief keeping the privilege of his years, and sleeping 
sweet the sleep of his youth. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 



While the two young men responded thus to Colonel 
Sutherland's communications, Susan took her letter to her 
heart, and found unbounded comfort in it. All had not dis- 
appeared with Uncle Edward. Here was a perennial ex- 
pectation, a constant thread of hope henceforward to run 
through her life. Never before had Susan known the alto- 
gether modem and nineteenth-century excitement of look- 
ing for the postman. It gave quite a new interest to the 
day — any day that unknown functionary might come again 
to refre^ her soul with this novel delight. She could see 
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him eome across the moor, that celestial messenger! Not 
a Cupidy honest fellow ; but bearing with him all the love 
that brightened Susan's firmament. She thought it would 
be quite impossible to be dull or listless now : even to be 
disappointed was something which would give a point and 
character to the day ; and all was very different from the 
dead blank of her former life, in which she had no expecta- 
tion, no disappointment, nothing to look for, and for enter- 
tainment to her youth only her patchwork and Peggy's talk, 
enjoyed by intervals. Her whole existence was cnanged. 
Uncle Edward's bundle of books, which had not captivated 
Susan at first sight, she found, ailer looking into them, to 
be more attractive even than her new embroidery £rame. 
They were all novels — a kind of composition totally un- 
known to Susan. She had been very little attracted by lit- 
erature hitherto ; in the first place, because to obtain a book 
was a serious matter, necessitating a visit to her father's 
study, and a formal request for the undesirable volume, 
which had no charm for a young imagination when it came. 
But now Susan read with devotion, and amazement, and 
deUght, each more vivid than the other. She entered into 
the fortunes of her heroes and heroines with Si perfect inter- 
est, which would have won any story-teller's heart. She 
sat up almost all night, in breathless engrossment, with one 
which ended unhappily, and cried herself to sleep, almost 
frozen, with great mdignation and grief at the lai^ to find 
that things wotdd not mend. There, too, she found enlight- 
enment upon many ttiings. She learned, after its modem 
fashion, the perennial fable of the knight who delivers his 
lady-love. She found out how it is possible for a heroine t8 
come through every trouble imder neaven, to a paradise of 
love, and wealth, and happiness ; and Susan's spirits rose, 
in spite of herself, into that heaven of imagination. Some- 
time or other nature and youth must come even to March- 
main ; sometime it would be Susan's turn ; sooner or later 
there would be some one in the world to whom she too 
would be the first and dearest. This inalienable privilege 
of womanldnd came to every Laura and Lucy in her novels, 
happily or unhappily; and the novels were not so far wrong 
either — so it does, to be sure, in life ; but Susan did not 
take into her consideration the sad chance that liberation 
might be offered to the bewitched princess only by the 
wrong knight. The wrong knight only came in as a rival to 
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make some complications in the story, as Susan read it ; and 
somehow the girl adopted the tale by intuition, and fell into 
a vague delight of innocent dreams. Pursuing these at her 
needle-work, after all her novels were exhausted, was almost 
as good as another romance ; and this tale spun itself on in- 
exhaustibly, a story without an end. 

This spring in Susan's fresh heart developed itself un- 
awares in her actions and life. She went about the house 
with a more sprightly step; she caught up Peggy's snatches 
of song, and kept hummmg and murmuring them, without 
knowing it. Sometimes her hands fell idle on her lap, as 
her new thoughts rose. Often she went out upon soHtary 
rambles, with this pleasant companionship in her heart. It 
would not be right to say she was bolder, for the contrary 
was the case — she was shyer, more ready to shrink from 
any person whom she met ; but somehow found a vagpue, 
delightful expectation, which gave a charm to every thing 
diffused over her life. 

A few d^ys after she received Uncle Edward's letter, Su- 
san had the good fortune to meet her friend Letty, her sole 
acquaintance — ^her secret intercourse with whom she had 
trembhngly revealed to the colonel. Letty was delicate, 
and had not been permitted to be out of doors during the 
bad weather. She was a tall, meagre girl, who had out- 
grown her strength, and whose sallow cheeks, and promi- 
nent light-gray eyes, made the greatest contrast possible to 
Susan's blooming health and simple beauty. Letty was 
supposed to have received a wonderful education : she could 
play on the piano, and draw, and speak French — achieve- 
ments which, in Peggy's opinion, made her a most desirable 
companion for poor Susan, who was ignorant of all these 
fine things. Besides her accomplishments, Letty was very 
sentimental, and wrote verses, and took rather a pathetic 
view of things in general. Her great misfortune was that 
in her own person she had nothing to complain of. She 
was the only child of her parents, who petted and humored 
her, as old people are apt to do to the child of their old age, 
and who were correspondingly proud of her acquirements. 
Consequently, to her own great disgust, she did very much 
as she liked, and was contradicted by nobody. She threw 
herself, with all the greater fervor of sympathy, into the 
circumstances of her friend, not without a little envy of Su- 
san's trials, and splendid imaginations, had she been in the 
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same position, of what she should have done. After this 
long separation she flew upon Susan, throwing her long 
arms round her friend's neck with enthusiasm. Then the 
two, with arms interlaced, strayed along by the side of the 
high hedgerow in the winterly sunshine — ^the young buds 
opening out on the branches against which they brushed 
in passing, and the young grass rustling under their feet. 
There was not a single passenger on the road as far as they 
could see. They were free to exchange their friendly con- 
fidence, without the least fear of interruption. 

" Oh ! Susan, I have wanted so to see you ! I have been 
so melancholy shut up at home," cried Letty ; " and when 
I wanted to come out, mamma would not let me. J do not 
mind being ill. Why should not I die young hke my Cousin 
Mary ? I think it must be very sweet to die young, when 
every body will be sorry for you— oh, Susan, don't you ?" 

" I— don't — ^know," said poor Susan, who thought this 
was a great sign of Letty's superiority, and scarcely liked 
to confess her own worldly-mindedness. **No; I should 
think it rather hard to die if I had a great many people who 
loved me like you." 

" Ah, people may love one — ^but then, perhaps, they don't 
understand one," said Letty. " Mamma would not let me 
go to the Sabbath-school, because she thought I might take 
cold ! Ah, Susan, do you think that is an excuse that will 
do at the Judgment ? — ^perhaps I might have said something 
to one of the children which she never would have forgotten 
all her life — ^and to think of the opportunity being lost, for 
fear I might take cold ! I am sometimes afraid," said Let- 
ty, with a deep mysterious sigh, " that God will think it 
necessary, for poor papa and mamma's sake, that I should 
die very early ; for lam so frightened that they are making 
an idol of me. We ought not to love any one so very much, 
you know." 

" I think I would not mind how much any one loved me," 
said Susan, with £^ little boldness ; " the more the better, I 
think ; for indeed I am sure, Letty, that the Bible never 
says any where that it is sinful to be very, ven/ fond of one's 
friends." 

" We must never make idols of them," said Letty ; " and 
when I see how mamma takes care of me, I tremble for her. 
I should not mind it at all myself, but she would be so lone- 
ly if I were to die." 
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" Oh, Letty, for pity's sake, do not speak of it !" cried 
Susan. 

"Why shouldn't I speak of it? I feel quite sure that 
people who feel like me never live long," said Letty. " I 
am going to write my will in poetry, Susan — I did one verse 
the other night. I think it is rather a nice idea — ^it is about 
putting flowers on my grave." 

"Oh, Letty, do be quiet! — for your mamma's sake!" 
cried Susan, in terror and dismay, holding fast by her friend's 
arm, as if afraid to see her vanish into the impalpable air. 

Letty was not at all inclined, having made so great an 
impression, to give up the subject, and was about to resume 
it in a still more pathetic tone, when Susan, stimulated by 
her own livelier meditations, made an animated diversion. 

" My Uncle Edward has been here !" said Susan ; " he is 
the very kindest, dearest old man you ever saw. I did not 
think there was any body like him in the world. He took 
me to Kenlisle one day in a gig, and bought me books, and 
I don't know how many things. Oh, Letty, such delightful 
books ! — one is the * Heiress ;' I have just finished it ; about 
a young lady that had a great deal of money left her, and 
did not know of it, and was brought up quite poor, and a 
gentleman fell in love with her, and they went through euch 
troubles ; and at last they were — ^but oh, I forgot, I ought 
not to tell you the end. You don't know how nice it is to 
get frightened over and over again, and think something 
dreadful must happen, and yet every thing comes all right 
in the end. I wish, I am sure — oh, Letty, do you think you 
could come, just come once, to Marchmain?" 

"Yes, if you wish me, Susan," said Letty, with a little de- 
mureness. 

"Wish you! Oh, if I could only have my own will! 
Would your mamma be pleased ?" cried Susan ; " and would 
you promise not to be frightened if you saw papa?" 

" Frightened !" exclaimed Letty, repeating the word in 
her turn. " But if I saw him, it w^ould perhaps be my duty 
to s^eak to him, Susan — ^for very likely if some one spoke 
to him properly about being good to you, and about what 
people say, he would be kinder. I should like very much 
to see him — ^perhaps I might be the means of doing him 
good." 

Susan was lost in unspeakable dismay. " Oh, Letty, what 
are you thinking of? — you don't know papa !" she said, with 
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a smothered voice ; her desire to show Letty all her treas- 
ures fading before her terror at the thought of any body at- 
tempting to " do good" to her terrible father. Unconscious- 
ly she quickened her pace, and hurried her companion ^- 
ther from Marchmain. The idea terrified her out of her 
discretion. She forgot every thing else in that dreadful 
thought. Lost in her apprehensions, she hurried her com- 

5 anion on toward Letty s own house, where she resolved to 
eposit her safely out of harm's way, telling meanwhile in 
elaborate detail the plot of another of her novels. Letty, 
who had no intention of making an immediate onslaught 
upon Mr. Scarsdale, turned the matter over in her mind, 
and thought it was "quite a duty," if she should see him, to 
remonstrate with her friend's unnatural father. The thought 
captivated Letty. As for the consequences, instead of be- 
ing frightened, she would be pleased to be denounced and 
upbrsdded. That would be the persecution which she could 
not possibly find out in any other form in her life, and for 
which she longed as the seal of her Christianity. Notwith- 
standing, she mclined her ear to hear of the novel, and was 
not unmoved by Susan's promise to send it to her. They 
parted at a little distance from the little manse, which was 
Letty's home. " And remember, Susan," said Letty, kissing 
her affectionately, " that whenever you choose to send for 
me I shall come." 

Susan turned home again alone, with the sensation of hav- 
ing escaped from a great danger. She was quite sick with 
apprehensions. No wonder her father debarred her from 
society, when the issue was that a girl of her own age 
should take it upon her, without warrant from any one, to 
argue the question of his conduct with papa. She made 
haste to reach Marchmain, with an odd fear that Letty 
might possibly take another fancy and get there before her ; 
and what with the fright and the ridic^ous thought, Susan, 
half laughing and half crying, began to run to me defense 
of her home and her fether. Who could the poor child 
trust if Letty failed her? When she came in sight of 
Marchmain, Susan stayed her steps ; she did not want to 
betray her panic to any one there, though indeed nobody 
but herself ever looked out of these gloomy windows. 
There was some one, a rare event in that road, passing be- 
fore the house. He went slowly {don^ in front of March- 
main, looking at it. Susan looked at it too, with curiosity. 
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wondering what could interest any stranger in her cheerless 
home. The sun shone once more on the gable as Colonel 
Sutherland had seen it, besetting the bare walls round and 
round, and printing off its naked outline against the moor, 
which stretched round it on every side. Familiar as she 
was with the house, Susan's heart sank as her attention fell 
involimtarily upon the strange nakedness and neglect which 
its uninclosed condition seemed to show. A bit of cottage 
paling, a yard of grassplot, the merest attempt at flowers, 
even a littie paved yard, would have made a difference. No 
such thing was there; the door-^tep descended upon the 
wayside herbaffe; around, the black whins and withered 
heather came close up to the walls. Here was no gracious 
life, active and affectionate, to beguile into verdure the stub- 
bom yet persuadable soil. Nobody cared — that was the 
sentiment of the place : its unloveliness was of the merest 
tmimportance to those who found a shelter within its walls. 
Who was this looking at it ? When he had once passed 
the house, he turned back again, made a little pause, and 
then sauntered along the front of it once more, advancing 
to meet Susan, who felt a little alarmed at so unusual an ex- 
hibition of interest. One of the little clumps of seedling 
trees in the moss interposed between them before they met. 
Coming out of its shadow at the same instant, they encoun- 
tered each other suddenly, and without preparation. Su- 
san half stopped, started, made a suppressed exclamation, 
for which she could have killed herself, and blushed over 
all her face. The young man was no less startled ; he too 
grew crimson with a guilty and conscious color ; and as Su- 
san hastened past him, stepped aside out of her way, and 
took off his hat, without attempting to say a word. Both 
not only recognized each other, but perceived, with a won- 
dering sensation, something akin to pleasure, that they were 
mutually recogmzed. Both hurried off the scene precipi- 
tately, without looking behind them, and both somehow dis- 
covered that this sudden meeting had given a different di- 
rection to their several thoughts. Strange, unexplainable 
consequence of a natural accident ! — why should not these 
two have met on a public road as well as any other two in 
the district ? Yet somehow this sudden encounter had a 
certain extraordinary supernatural aspect to them both. 

This person whom Susan was so unaccountably startled 
to see, was, of course, Roger Musgrave, walking here, as he 
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walked every where within ten miles, beoanse the poor fel- 
low could not endure himself, and did not venture to battle 
with his own thoughts, and kept himself out of doors and in 
motion as a kind of safeguard. The only wonderful thing 
of the whole was that while Susan, without running, reached 
Marchmain with an incredible silent speed, and got in with 
her pulse high and her eyes shining, and the most profound 
amazement in her mind, Roger scarcely ever drew breath, 
on his part, till he had reached his own deserted house, 
though that was five miles off. Why they should have used 
such prodigious pains to get as far distant as possible from 
each other in the shortest conceivable time remains until 
this hour the mystery of that day. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 



That day was an important one to Roger Musgrave. To 
live in that Grange, a great, empty, deserted house, where 
every desolate apartment echoed to his footstep as if he were 
a dozen men, and which contained through all its ample 
rooms nothing but a rude table and chair in the library, 
where he took his solitary food, a truckle-bed where he 
slept, and some homely implements for poor old Sally in the 
kitchen, which the unfortunate young man had redeemed 
out of his mother's twenty pounds — ^became at last and once 
for all impossible to him. That day, setting out for the only 
refuge of his idleness, a long walk, it had occurred to him 
to turn his steps in the direction of Marchmain, more from 
a passing caprice than a serious intention. His kind old 
colonel had been there — and there was the colonel's niece, 
the pretty, frank little girl, who had clapped her hands at 
his boyish exploit a year ago. The gratmed vanity of that 
moment, his former curiosity to see Susan again, and her 
friendly mention of him to her uncle, warmed the young 
man into more earnestness as he approached the house. 
Seeing no one, and amazed at its utter solitude and sadness, 
he had turned away disappointed, when their meeting took 
place. Then, as we have already said, the young man hur- 
ried home. When he arrived there he kept walkmg up and 
down the empty library, till the old house rung again, and 
old Sally believed the young Squire was ^^ a-goom' out of his 
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mind." But he was not doing any such thing; he was only 
repeating to himself that it was impossible ! — ^impossible ! 
that it was against nature, and a discredit to his own char- 
acter ; that he could no longer wait for what other people 
were doing for him ; that this very day he must leave the 
Grange. What his meeting with Susan had to do with 
hastening this resolution it is quite impossible to tell ; he 
did not know himself; but the conclusion was beyond dis- 
puting. He felt a feverish restlessness possess him — he 
could not remain even another ni^ht, though the morning 
certainly would have seemed a wiser time for setting out 
upon his journey. He pushed aside the chop which old 
Sally, with much care and all the skill her old hands retain- 
ed, had prepared for him, and began to write. He wrote 
to his mother, who had recovered all her original place in 
his affections, a short cheerful note, to say that he was go- 
ing to London, and would write to her from thence. Then 
he indited less easily a letter to ^e colonel, in which, with 
all the eloquence he possessed, he represented the impossi- 
bility of remaining where he was. He described, with nat- 
ural pathos, the empty house, the desecrated home, the list- 
less hfe of idleness he was leading. He said, with youthful 
inconsequence^ strong in the feeling of the moment, that, 
thrown back upon himself as he had been all these lonely 
days, he no longer cared for rank, nor desired to keep up a 
pretense of superior station, which he could not support. 
**In what am I better than a private soldier?" he wrote, 
with all the swell and impulse of his full young heart: 
^ worse, in so far that I am neither trained to my weapons 
nor used to obedience — ^better in nothing but an empty 
name!" And with all that &cile philosophy with which 
young men comfort the bitterness of their disappointments, 
the lad wrought himself up to a heroical pitch, by asking 
himself and the colonel why he should not serve his country 
as well in the ranks as among their commanders. Why, in- 
deed ? The fever of his excitement mounted into his brain. 
When he finished his letter he was in all the fervor of that 
self-sacrificing sentiment which is so dear to youth. He 
went up stairs and packed his clean linen — ^a goodly store, 
all unlike the equipment of a private soldier — ^with some few 
other necessaries, mto a traveling-bag. Then he went down 
to the great deserted kitchen, where poor old Sally sat " like 
a crow in tiie mist" by the chimney comer, her morsel of 
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attenuated fire gleaming faintly across the cold floor. Sail j 
got up and oourtesied when the young master entered. She 
was a little old woman, bent and feeble, but she had lived 
there almost all her life, and it would have broken Sally's 
heart to be sent away from the Grange. She stood before 
him with her withered hands crossed upon her white apron, 
wondering in her dim thoughts whether there might be 
something to complain of in the dinner she had prepared. 
Behind her spread all the hospitable provisions or the rich 
man's kitchen, the arrangements which spoke of liberal en- 
tertainment, assembly of guests above and crowd of servants 
below; all black, cold, and desolate, unhghted save by the 
early wintry twilight from the windows and the superannu- 
ated glimmer of Sally's fire ; and the emptiness and vacancy 
went with a chill and an ache to Roger's heart. 

^^ Sally," said the young man, courageously, ^^ I shall not 
give you any more trouble for a long time. You must keep 
the house as well as you can, and make yourself as comfort- 
able as possible. Don't make the old place a show for stran- 
gers, now that it's desolate. See, Sally, here's for your pres- 
ent needs, and when I am settled I will send you more." 

^^I allays said it," said the old woman, ^^ ye can ask Betty 
Oilsland. I said, savs I, ^ the young maister, take my word, 
'11 no bide here.' Ay, ay, ay, I allays said it — and you see 
it's coomed true." 

Sayinff these words, Sally went off into a feeble little out- 
burst of tears, and repeated her affirmation a third time, 
holding the money he had given her in her hand as if she 
did not know what to do with it. At last her ideas, such 
as they were, collected themselves. She made another 
courtesy. 

^'And where are you a gooing, maister?" she said, look- 
ing earnestly into his face. 

"To make my fortune, Sally," said the young man, with 
a smile which trembled between boldness and tears. 

"And Amen — ^and grit may the fortin' be I" cried the old 
woman. " Have ye eaten your dinner ?" 

This was too much for the young man ; he burst into a 
hysterical lau^h, grasped her withered hand, shook it rap- 
idly, and hurried away. The poor old body toiled up the 
stairs after him, to make sure that " the sneck was in the 
door — ^for them young things are that careless !" said poor 
old Sally ; then she went ba^ again to her kitchen and look- 
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ed at the money, and, after an interval, perceiving what had 
happened, fell a sobbing and crying in her soUtude, and 
praying " the Lord bless him I" and " the Lord be gude to 
him I" as she rocked herself in her wooden chair. He who, 
ont of ^1 that poverty and sadness, and stnpor of old age, 
heard these ejaculations, is no respecter of persons, and it 
was not without a true benediction that Roger Musgrave 
left his home. 

When he was out npon the high road he turned back to 
look at the Grange. The evening was dark and favored 
him. The day had been mild, and early spring quickened 
and rustled among those trees, wanning to the very tips 
of their branches with that invisible and silent life which 
should shortly make them green. There they stood cluster- 
ing in mutu£U defense against the night wind, with the high- 
pitched gable-roof of the old house looking out from among 
them, and the black belt of firs behind filling up the breaks 
in their softer outline. By-and-by, as Roger lingered in 
that last wistful look, he could see a small, unste^y light 
wandering from window to window. It was poor old SSly 
shutting the shutters, murmuring to herself that it was sd- 
ways so when the family were from home. There was 
something in the action symbolical and significant to Rog- 
er; it was the shutting up of the old house, the closing of 
the old refrige, the audible and visible sentence forbidding 
the return which up to that moment had been possible : he 
turned away with tears in his eyes, slung his traveling-bag 
over his strong shoulders, and, setting his face to the wind, 
sped away through the dark country roads to the little new- 
built railway town, with its inns and laborers' cottages. It 
was quite dark when he got there ; the lights dazzled him, 
and the noise of the coffee-room into which he went filled 
him with disgust in his exalted and excited state of feeling. 
Strangely enough as it appeared to him, a recruiting party 
had possession of the inn ; a swaggering sergeant with par- 
ti-colored ribbons went and came between the coffee-room 
and the bar, where a batch of recruits were drowning their 
regrets and compunctions in oceans of beer. Roger went 
out, with a strange mixture of disgust and curiosity, to look 
at them. He could not observe, and criticise, and despise 
as Horace Scarsdale could have done ; he found no amuse- 
ment m the coarse self-reproach of one, the sullen obstinacy 
of another, the reckless gayety with which a third put off 
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his repentance till to-morrow. The din of their pretended 
enjoyment was pathetic and melancholy to Roger; but, 
amidst all, he could not help the thought which occurred to 
him again and again — " Am I to be the comrade of these 
unfortunate blockheads ? — are these my brothers-in-arms ?" 
And then, quick as thought, another picture presented it- 
self to him. He thought of the colonel, with his kind solic- 
itous face, his stoop of attention, and the smile which light- 
ed up his fatherly eyes when he spoke of his boy, whom he 
should hope to see Roger's brother-in-arms. For the mo- 
ment he saw before him, not the flaring lights and clumsy- 
figures of this rude company, but the dim inn-parlor, witn 
its poor candles, and the benign old stranger with his pa- 
ternal smile. The young man could not bear it. He said 
to himself, sternly, ^^ This must not be !" and dismissed the 
contrast which distracted him from his mind with a violent 
effort. Then he made his way into the half-lighted rail- 
way-station, where every thing lay dark and silent, a stray 
porter making ghostly appearance across the rails, and an 
abysm of darkness on either side, out of which, and into 
which, now and then plunged the red-eyed ogre of a passing 
trsdn. In answer to his inquiries, he found that the night- 
train to London stopped here to take up passengers in the 
middle of the night. He made a homely supper in the inn, 
and then came outside, to the station, to wait for it. There 
he paced up and down, watching the coming and going of 
short trains here and there, the hurried clambering up, and 
the more leisurely descent of rural passengers, upon whom 
the light fell coldly as they went and came. The roar and 
rustle with which some one-eyed monster, heard long before 
seen, came plunging and snorting out of the darkness, »id 
all the rapid, shifting, phantasmagoria, of that new fashion 
of the picturesque which belongs to modem times. The 
wind blew chill from the open country, with a shrill and 
piercing concentration of cold through the narrow bar of 
the little station. By-and-by the Ughts diminished, the 
noises stilled, nobody was left in the place but himself, a 
drowsy clerk in the little office, and some porters sleeping 
on the benches. Roger, fof his part, could not sleep ; he 
k^t in mption, marching up and down the short, resound- 
ing, wooden platform, urged by the midnight cold, and by 
his thoughts, until his weary vigil was concluded by the ar- 
rival of the train. Then he, too, plunged like every body 
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else into darkness, into the mysterious midnight road, with 
dark London throbbing and shouting at the end — ^into life 
and his &te. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



On the same day, and in a manner not very dissimilar, 
Horace Scarsdale left his home. 

If that could be called home which had been for years a 
prison to the young man. With a secret feeling of exulta- 
tion, he collected every thing belonging to him into a trunk, 
which he confided, without much explanation, into the hands 
of Peggy. " When I send for this, give it to my messen- 
ger," said Horace. Peggy was prudent, and nodded in as- 
sent, without asking any question. She had divined for 
some time that he meant to go away, and Peggy, who 
thought it the best thing he could do, prepared to remain 
in ignorance, and to have no information to give her mas- 
ter in case he should think of questioning her. Susan had 
not yet returned from her walk ; there was no one in the 
house but Mr. Scarsdale, shut up as usuat in his study, and 
Peggy looking out anxiously, but stealthily, unwilling to 
be seen, or suspected of watching her young master, when 
Horace left the house. He, too, carried a little bag — and 
he, too, when he had got half-way across the moor, turned 
round to look at the house in which the greater part of his 
life had been spent. Looking back, no tender images soft- 
ened in the mind of Horace the harsh and angular outline 
of those unsheltered walls ; he had no associations to make 
sweet to him the dwelling of his youth. He drew a long, 
deep breath of satisfaction. He had escaped, and he was 
young, and life was bright before him. As he stood there, 
too far off to be called back, with his bag lying at his feet 
among the brown heather, he could see Peggy steal out to 
the comer of the house and look up and down the road to 
see which way he had gone, with her hand over her eyes, 
to shield them firom the sun: and then another lighter 
figure came quickly, with an agitated speed, to the door, 
and stood there in the sunshine, without looking round her 
at all, waiting for admittance. Horace contracted his eye- 
brows over ms short-sighted eyes, and smiled to recognize 
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his sister — smiled, but not with affbction or ^deasore. Per- 
haps it heightened for the moment his own sense of libera- 
tion to see that poor little bird going back to her cage ; per- 
haps he imagined her consternation and alarm and amaze- 
ment on finding him gone. When Peggy had gone in from 
her comer, and Susan had disappeared mto the house, Hor- 
ace took up his bag and pursued his way. He was not go- 
ing any great distance; his destination, for this time at 
least, was only Kenlisle, where he arrived in the afternoon, 
after a long walk, made pleasant by the sense of freedom, 
which increased as step by step he increased the distance 
between himself and Marchmain. 

Horace had not frequented the rural ale-houses and list^i- 
ed to the rural talk for nothing. He knew, as far as popu- 
lar report could tell him, all about the leading people of the 
district : he knew, what seldom comes to the ears of their 
equals, except in snatches, what their servants said about 
them, and all the details and explications which popular gos* 
sip gave of every occurrence important enough to catch the 
public eye. All this, long before he thought of making use 
of it, Horace noted smd remembered by instinct ; it amused 
him to hear of the follies and vices of other people; it 
amused him. to distinguish, in the popular criticism upon 
them, how much of the righteous indignation was envy, and 
a vdb desire to emulate the pleasant sins which were out 
of that disapproving public's reach. By this means he knew 
a great deal more about the sodal economy of the district 
than any body who knew his manner of life would have sup- 
posed possible. He had heard, for example, numberless al- 
lusions made to a notable attorney, or soHcitor, as he called 
himself, in Kenlisle, who managed every body's afiairs, and 
knew the secrets of the whole county. It was he to whom 
Horace intended addressing himself— a romantic idea, one 
would have supposed ; for he was a prosperous man, and 
was not very likely to prefer a penniless individual in young 
Scarsdale's position to a rich townsman's son, with premi- 
ums and connecticms. However, the young man was strong 
in the most undaunted self-confidenbe — an idea of failure 
never crossed his mind. He made as careful a toilette as he 
could at the inn, h^ himself brushed with great care, and, 
pausing no longer than was absolutely necessary for these 
operations, proceeded at once to the solicitor's omce. Here 
Horace presented himself, by no means in the humble guise 
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of a man who seeks employm^it. Bu^ess hours were 
nearly over — the young men in Mr. Pouncet's office had 
clustered round one desk, the occupant of which was per- 
forming some piece of amateur jugglery, to the immense ad- 
miration of his colleagues. These accomplished young men 
dispersed in haste at the appearance of a stranger. Mr. 
Pouncet was known to be disengaged, and Horace asked 
for him with a confidence and authority which imposed even 
upon t^e managing clerk. After a very little delay he was 
ushered into the attorney's sanctuary, where Mr. Pouncet 
himself, business being over, read the papers in his elbow- 
chair. Mr. Pouncet had none of Colonel Sutherland's ob- 
jections to Horace's stooping shoulders. He bowed, smd 
invited him to take a chair, without the least unfavorable 
comment on the appearance of his visitor. Then the lawyer 
laid down his paper, took off his spectacles, and assumed 
the proper look of professional attention. Horace saw he 
had made a favorable beginning, sojA rose in courage as he 
be^an to speak. 

" I have come to consult you about some matters of much 
importance to me," he said. "I am forced to adopt a pro- 
fession, though I ought to have no need for any such thmg. 
I have determined to adopt yours, Mr. Pouncet. I have a 
long explanation to make before you can understand the 
case — ^have you time to hear me ?" 

" Certsdnly," said the lawyer, but not with effusion ; for 
the prefeoe was not very encouraging to his hopes of a new 
client. 

" My fether lives not very far off, at Marchmain, on the 
borders of Lanwoth Moor," said Horace, and made a pause 
at the end of these words. 

A look of increased curiosity rewarded him. " Ah, Mr. 
Scarsdale ? I remember to have heard the name," said the 
attorney, taking up his pen, playing with it, and at last, as 
if half by inadvertence, making a note upon a sheet of pa- 
per. 

" He lives a life of mystery and seclusion," said Horace ; 
I' he has some secret which he guards from me; he says it 
is unnecessary for me to support myself, and yet his own es- 
tablishment is poor. What am I to do ? — ^life is insupport- 
able at Marchmain. My uncle wishes me to proceed to Lon- 
don, to read for the bar. I confess my ambition does not 
direct me toward the bar. I see no necessity for losing my 
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best years in labor which, when I discover all, will most like- 
ly be useless to me. Here is what I want to do : I wish to 
remain near ; I wish to attain sufficient legal knowledge to 
be able to follow this mystery out. Such is my case plain- 
ly ; what ought I to do ?" 

Mr. Pouncet gave a single sharp glance at Horace, then 
resumed his scribbling on his paper, drawing fantastic lines 
and flourishes, and devoting a greater amount of attention 
to these than to his answer. *' Really, I find it difficult to 
advise," he said, in a tone which meant plainly that he per- 
ceived his client had something more to say. "Take your, 
uncle's advice." 

" No," said Horace ; " you will receive me into your of- 
fice." 

"I — I am much obliged, it would be an honor ; but my 
office is already full," said Mr. Pouncet, with a little quiet 
sarcasm ; " I have more clerks than I know what to do with." 

"Yes, these fellows there," said Horace — " I can see it ; 
but I am of very diffisrent mettle ; you will find a place for 
me ; wait a little, you will soon see your advantage in it." 

" You have a very good opinion of yourself, my young 
friend," said the lawyer, laughing dryly, with a little amaze- 
ment, and a little anger. 

" I have," said Horace, laconically ;• " I know what I can 
do. Look here — ^I am not what I have been brought up to 
appear ; there is something in my future which my father 
envies and grudges me; I know it! — and it must be worth 
his while ; he's not a man to waste his ill-temper without a 
good cause ; very likely there's an appeal to the law before 
me, when I know what this secret is. You can see what 
stuff I am made of. I don't want to go to London, to waste 
time and cultivate a profession ; the chances are I shall never 
require it — ^give me a place here I" 

" Your request is both startling and unreasonable," said 
Mr. Pouncet, putting down his pen, and looking his visitor 
full in the face. "I have reason to com^ain of a direct im- 
position you have practiced upon me. x 6u come as a cli- 
ent, and then you ask for empldyxQent ; it is absurd. I have 
young men in my office of most excellent connections— each 
of them has paid me a premium ; and you think the eccen- 
tricity of your demand will drive me into accepting you, 
whom I never saw before ; the thing is quite absurd." 

" I beg your pardon," said Horace, coolly ; " I am not ask- 
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ing for employment — I am yonr client, seeking yonr advice ; 
here is your fee. I ask you, whether this is not what you 
would advise me, as the best thing I could do. As for pre- 
mium, I don't care for that. If I am not worth half a dozen 
of these lads, to any man who knows how to employ me, it 
is a very odd thing to me. Now understand me, sir : I have 
left home — ^I wis^ to conclude what I am to do at once ; if 
not in your office, in some other; can you find a place for 
me here?" 

The lawyer took a pinch of snuff, rose up, went to the 
window, came back, and after a variety of other restless 
movements sat down again. During this interval he turned 
over all that Horace had said, and something more : he made 
a hurried run over the highly-condensed summary of law re- 
ports in his brain, in a vain hunt after the name of Scars- 
dale. " Most probably a wijl case," he said to himself 
Then he turned once more his eyes on Horace. The young 
man met that inspection without wavering. What the in- 
quisitor found in that face was certainly not candor and 
openness of expression ; he looked not with a human but a 
professional eye. Perhaps it occurred to him that his vis- 
itor's boast was something more than a brag, and that one 
such unscrupulous and acute assistant in his office would 
be worth much more to him than his articled clerks, who 
teased the life out of his unfortunate manager, and even 
puzzled himself. Then, "to do him this favor would be to 
bind him to me in the commonest gratitude," was the inar- 
ticulate reflection which passed through the mind of the at- 
torney ; forgetting entirely, as the most sagacious men for- 
get, that the qualities which would make Horace a useful 
servant were not such as consist with sentiments like grati- 
tude. On the whole, the young man's assurance, coupled 
with the known mystery that surrounded Marchmain, and 
the popular report of some great lawsuit in which Mr. Scars- 
dale had once been concerned, imposed upon the lawyer. 
He kept repeating, in his mind, Scarsdale versus Scars- 
dale against , but could not find any name which would 

satisfy him for the other party to the suit. After some in- 
different questions, he dismissed Horace, promising him an 
answer next day, with which the young man left him, calm- 
ly triumphant — and, as it appeared, with reason. Mr. Poun- 
cet could not resist the bait of a probable struggle at law, 
and all the SclcU of a prolonged and important suit. He 
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determined over and over again that Horace bad a clever 
face, and might be of the greatest use to him. He found 
that he had for some time wanted some one who should be 
entirely devoted to himself — ready to pick up any informa- 
tion, to make any observation, to do whatever he wanted. 
He concluded at last that this was the very person; and 
when Horace came in next day he found himself engaged. 
The following morning he took his place aJnong the others 
in the office. Thus he- too had entered upon his life. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



"Eyeh, man I and that's a' the geed yeVe done? If I 
had but had the sense to ging myseP ! Where's my son ? 
Black be the day ye coom across this door, ye bletherin' 
Ould Hunderd ! Where's my Sam ? Eyeh, my purty boy, 
that was aye handy to a' things, and ne'er a crooked word 
in his mouth but when you crossed him, and a temper like 
an angel? Where's my Sam? Do you mean to tell n\e 
you've gane and you've coomed, John Gilsland, and brought 
nae guid news in your hand ?" 

*' The devil's i' the woman I" cried honest John. " Could 
I lay the lad on the front o' the mare, and bring him hame 
like a sack o' com ? He's sorry enough and sick enough by 
this time, if that's a consolation ; but do you think it was 
me to face the sodger officers, and say he bud not to list ? — 
and him had listed, if I had preached till the mom. Ka, 
wife, he's fast and sure — as fast as the Ould Hunderd him- 
sel'. If ye'U take my advice, the best thing you can do is 
to put up his bundle and make him commforable. He's 
brewed, and so must he drink. It's for better, for warse, 
like the marriage state itsel'." 

" And grand I would be taking your advice !" said the 
landlady, more from habit than anger; "apd a grand joodge 
you would mak' o' what a mother '11 do for her son I Ey^, 
away ! I've nae pleasure in man nor woman. Oh, my Sam- 
my I and after all the pains the colonel took to speak a word 
to the lad himsel' ; and after all his schooling and what was 
done for him ; and a new waistcoat and buttons I bought 
him mysel' but a week agoo ; and every thing he could set 
his face to to make him commforable. Oh ! Sammy, Sam- 
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my! what will ye say when your mother's gray hairs is 
brought to the .grave in sorrow along o' you ? I'll tear the 
^ een out o' that murderin' Ould Hunderd if he come near this 
door! — I will! if he was the best customer in twenty mile. 
What do I care for his dribble of drink and his deceiving 
tongue? If it hadn't been for him, I would ne'er have lost 
my Sammy, the best lad, though I say it as shouldn't, and 
the cleverest, ye could set your eyes on. I could have trust- 
ed him with every key in the house, I could ; and the mod- 
estest lad ! Praise him to his face, and he would color up 
like a girl. If I had but had the sense to ging and speak 
to the offisher mysel' !" 

" Eyeh, woman, if ye but had !" said John, " ye would 
have knowed better; yon'er he is fast enough, and no a 
penny less than thirty pound '11 buy him off, and ye know 
best yoursel' if ye can spare that off of the business in such 
bad times ; but there's mair as bad off as you. And I can 
tell you I saw greater folk nor our Sam look wistful at the 
ribbons. As I sat down by the chimney side, who should 
come in but Mr. Roger, him that should be the young Squire 
by rights, if the oSd wan had done fairly by him. He 
stood i' the door, as I might be dooin^, and gave a look 
athwart the place. If he wam't envymg of the lads as 
could 'list, and no more said, never trust my word again. 
I'll bet a shilling he was in twenty minds to take the bounty 
himsel'. Though he is a gentleman, he's a deal worse off 
nor our Sam; he'll goo hanging about in London till the 
great folk doo somat for him. He durstent set for'ard bold, 
and into the ranks wi' him. Pm more grieveder like, in a 
general way, for the sort of him nor our lad. Dry thy een, 
wife, and set on a great wash, and take it out on th' wench ; 
it'll do thee good, and thoo canst do nae benefit to Sam." 

Mrs. Gilsland, though she contradicted her husb^d as 
usual, foraid some wisdom in his advice, and, after doing 
something elaborately the reverse for a time, adopted it, to 
the discomfiture of her poor maid-of-all-work, who might 
not have appreciated her master's counsel had she been 
aware of it. A good scold did the landlady good; she 
sought out poor Sam's wardrobe, collected a little heap of 
articles to be washed and mended for him, and managed by 
this means to get through the day with tolerable comfort, 
though interrupted by many gossiping visits of condolence, 
in all of which she renewed and expatiated upon her grief. 
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Wh«i the evening arrived, Mrs. Gilsland was in considera- 
ble force, with red eyes, and face a little swollen, but strong 
in all her natural eloquence and courage, lying in wait for 
the arrival of the unsuspecting " Ould Hunderd," who had 
not yet been informed, so far as she was aware of, what had 
taken place. Before he made his appearance, however, there 
arrived the carrier from Kenlisle, who made a diversion in 
her excitement. He brought a note from Horace Scarsdale 
to John Gilsland, inclosing an open one, addressed to Peg- 
gy at Marchmain, and requested her to send his trunk with 
the bearer ; a communication which very much roused the 
curiosity of both husband and wife. While they were con- 
sidering this billet, Sergeiant Kennedy came in as usual, and 
got his place, and his pipe, in the public room, without call- 
ing forth any demonstration of hostilities. When she be- 
came aware of his presence, Mrs. Gilsland rushed into the 
apartment, with the note still in her hand. 

" Eyeh, gude forgive me if Fm like to swear !" cried the 
indignant mother, " you're here, ye ould deceiver ! You're 
here to beguile other folks's sons, and dare to look me in 
the face as if ye had ne'er done mischief in your days. 
Where's my Sam ? Where's my lad, that never had an ill 
thought intill his head till he came to speech of you ? Well 
did the cornel say ye wur an ould humbug ! Where's my 
son?" 

" Husht ! husht !" said the sergeant, soothingly — " I have 
heard on't already in the town. I always said he was a lad 
of spirit — ^he'U make a good souldhier, and some day ye'll 
be proud enough to see him in his uniform. Husht, would 
you have the onleamed believe he had 'listed in drink, or 
because of ill-doing ? You're an oncommon discreet wo- 
man when ye like. Think of the poor lad's credit, then, 
and hould your peace. Would you make the foulks think 
he 'listed like a ne'er-do-well ? Husht, if any person says 
so of Sam Gilsland to me. Sergeant Kennedy, o' the Ould 
Hunderd, I'll knock him down.'' 

This sudden new aspect of the subject took away the 
good woman*s breath ; she was not prepared for so skillful 
a defense, since, to blame her son in blaming Kennedy, was 
the last thing she could have thought of. After a few mo- 
ments she recovered herself, but not the full advantage she 
had started with. 

"I said jou was a deceiver, and it's proved upon me," 
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said Mrs. Gilsland ; " and you think you can take me in with 
your lyin' tongue as well as my boy I How dare ye speak 
of drink or ill-doing and my Sam? — a steadier lad was nev- 
er born ; " he's no like you, you ould sponge that you are, 
soaking in whatever's gooing in the way of Bquor. He's no 
as long-tongued nor as acquaint with ill ; and but for com- 
ing across of you when the lad knowed no better, and tak- 
ing a' your stories for Gospel, he'd ha' been here this day. 
And you sit and lift up your face to me in my own house, 
you do! Ye ould story-teller! — ye cruel deceiver! — ye 
onnat'ral ould man! You a feyther yoursel' and make 
other foulks's house desolate ! But what need I speak ? — 
there's wan there forenehst ye, that cares little more nor 
you do, for all the lad I'm naming is his son as well as 
mine!" 

This sudden attack took the unfortunate John entirely by 
surprise; he recoiled a step or two, with an. exclamation of 
amazement and injury. He had been standing calmly by, 
enjoying the unusual pleasure of listening to lus wife's elo- 
quence as a spectator, and rather rejoicing in the castigation 
of the sergeant. This assault took away his breath — nor 
was it allowed to remain a single blow. Before any one 
could speak, an old cracked, high-pitched voice made itself 
heard from the door of the apartment, where, shivering with 
cold, and anger, and age, with an old checked shawl thrown 
over her cap, old Sally from the Grange shook her withered 
and trembling hand at the unhappy John. 

" It's you that's a spreading tales against the young mais- 
ter — ^it's you !" she .cried, in her shrill accents; " and it's you, 
Betty Gilsland, that's puttin' him up to it ; you that's eaten 
the Squire's bread, and married on his present, and thrived 
wi' his coostom. Fie upon me for a silly ould fool, that 
thought there was such a thing as thankfulness to the fore 
in this world! Eh, man! to think ye should have come 
coorting to the Grange kitchen, many's the day, and eaten 
your commforable supper wi' the rest on us, and yet have 
the heart to turn again Mr. Roger, like the gentry them- 
sels I I would not have believed it if half the sheer had 
ta'en their Bible oath — ^no, not for nothing but hearing on 
it mysel'. What ill did he ever doo you, that you should 
raise a story on Mr. Roger ? Oh, fie, fie, fie, for shame !" 

The husband and wife looked at each other in mutual 
amazement at this unexpected charge, while Kennedy prick- 
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ed up his ears and recovered his former boldness. He did 
not doubt now to come out of the affair with flying colors; 
for though John (jlilsland's reflections on the looks of Roger 
when he encountered him the previous night had been over- 
heard and carried rapidly to the interested ears of Sally, the 
sergeant was still unaware both of Roger's purpose and his 
departure. He inclined his ear with great attention to Sal- 
ly's complaint ; he cocked his cap upon one side of his head, 
and assumed the part of moderator with a masterly prompt- 
itude ; he called ner in, waving his hand to her, and set a 
stool for her near the fire. 

*' It's mortial cowld," said the sergeant, *' here's a drop 
of beer for you, ould Sally. Them good foulks there, take 
my word, had no ill maemng to Mr .^ Roger. We'll al' hear 
the rights on it. Many's the talk I've had with him, and 
many's the good advice I gave the young man. Onexpe- 
rienced lads they're al'ways the better of a good advice. 
Take a drop of beer." 

Sally made a nervous, frightened courtesy, warmed her 
icy fingers at the fire, and took the beer in her hand, with 
her respects to the sergeant ; but before she could drink it 
Mrs. Gilsland arrested her with a sudden exclamation. 

"Sally! touch you none on it — ^it's pisoned — it's Judas — 
it's a betraying on you!" cried the landlady; "if there's 
harm come to your young gentleman, who should it be but 
him there ? He's seduced away my innocent lad. He's led 
Sam astray, and putten it into his head to 'list and goo for a 
souldhier. He's nothing but lies and deceits from end to 
end on him. If there's harm to the young Squire, you take 
my word, it's himP^ 

" Lord have a care of us !" cried Sally, emphasizing her 
exclamation by a violent start, and dropping the glass from 
her hands ; " pisoned ! — eh, the cannibal ! the murderin' vil- 
lain ! — and what harm did I ever do to him, a puir old body 
like me?" 

Upon which text the excellent Mrs. Gilsland made a re- 
newed onslaught upon the sergeant, referring directly or in- 
directly to his influence all the accidents of the countryside. 
If he was in some way to blame for the failed crops and the 

Eotato disease, he was evidently first cause that Mr. Roger 
ad left the Grange, and her boy had gone away; both were 
entirely under the influence of the a)l-conquenng sergeant. 
John Gilsland stood by a little neryous, but -secretly enjoy- 
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ing the attack which old Sally, easily diverted from her in- 
dignation against himself, and turning her arms upon " th' 
Ould Hunderd," aided with all her feeble forces. The oth- 
er spectators encouraged the combatants with vociferous 
plaudits. As for the sergeant, he gave his cap a fiercer cock, 
crossed his arms upon his breast, sat back upright as a post 
in his chair, and puffed mighty volumes of smoke from his 
pipe. It was impossible to move him. When at last, in 
shepr exasperation and rage, the women found nothing more 
to say, Kennedy took the pipe from his mouth, thrust his 
chair farther back, and made his exculpatory address : 

" If you will listen to me," said the sergeant, stretching 
forth his arms, and laying down the plan of his discourse 
with the fingers of one hand upon the palm of the other, 
" I'll make you my answer under three heads : There's, first- 
ly, Sam GUsland — and there's, secondly, Mr. Roger — and 
there's, thirdly, the cornel. As ye can not onderstand the 
first till ye've heard the last, I advise ye to have patience. 
Then, in the first place, Sam — ^he's a very fine lad, clean, well 
made, a good figure, a good spirit, fond to be out o' dours, 
and to see the world, rll say, before a hunder faothers and 
maothers, it's a disgrace to keep a man like that serving beer. 
He behooved to serve his country, did a lad like that ; thinks 
I to mysel', there's a figure for a uniform ; if the drill-ser- 
geant had his will o' him, there's hands would be clever at 
their w^pons ! Was it my fault that his Maker had made 
him straight and strong ? He heard me ^peak of the serv- 
ice, sure ; I'm a man of experience ; I see no good reason 
to hide my light away from the world ; and natur' up ^and 
spoke. I knowed no more of his going away nor the babe 
unborn." 

The wily sergeant saw with the comer of his eye that 
Sam's mother, overcome by this eloquence, had fallen to cry- 
ing — ^he knew the day was won. 

^^And I ask ye a'," said the sergeant, " when a man that's 
served his country sets foot among ye, with the queen's 
coat on his back, and a medal on his breast, do ye turn 
your backs upon him? Is he not as great a man as the 
duke till his fiirlough's done ; and I ask 2^<m," contmued 
Kennedy, turning boldly round upon his principal accuser, 
" when the boy comes to end his life in aise and comfort, 
with a pension to keep him snug, and never to move his 
hand but when he pleases — would ye rather he was look- 
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ing after the fanners' horses, good weather and bad weath- 
er, and serving beer F' 

Mi*s. Gilsland was overcome ; flattering fancies stole over 
her mind ; splendid visions of a figure in uniform, with hon- 
ors and rewards heaped upon him by the public gratitude, 
which should call her mother ; she put up her apron to her 
eyes and sobbed. The sergeant was victorious. 

" And as for Mr. Roger, I am not the man to meddle 
with them that are aboon my hand — ^I gave him my advice, 
like any other speerited young man," said the sergeant; "I 
tould him my mind of the service. I tould him there was 
glory and fame to be found in the profession of arms. He 
was very well inclined to lead me on, was Mr. Roger; he 
asked about this one and he asked me about the t'other one, 
and I gave the young gentleman what information I could. 
And then, ye see, al' at once, out of my knowledge, comes 
up the cornel. I can not purtend to say what business he 
had here. There was some story about a nevvy of his, Mr. 
Horry, that ye al' knowe. I've no very great faith in Mr. 
Horry, for my own account. My belief is — for he never 
spared pains or trouble for his men, as I can well say — ^my 
belief is, if ye ask me, that the cornel heard there was some 
promising lads here, and came to take a look at them him- 
self. That's just my fixed opinion, if ye ask me. So there's 
Sam away, and Mr. Roger away, and I'll lay any man here 
a hunder pounds we'll hear tell of the cornel again." 

" Eyeh, man ! d'ye think it's true ?" cried Mrs. Gilsland. 
" I asked the cornel to speak to my Sam mysel'. Eyeh, ser- 
geant! it's an awfu' misfortune — ^but it's a great honor! 
Do ye think it would be that that brought the cornel here ?" 

John Gilsland was more skeptical than his wife ; but, at 
the same time, he was more favorable. " Here's Mr. Horry 
gone his gate also," said John — " I'm strong o' the mind to 
take the cart mysel', and goo round by Marchmain the 
morn for his trunk as he bids, and see if I can see owght o' 
the ould man." 

*' Thoo'st aye right ready for a ploy," said his wife, " a 
deal better than honest work. Eyeh, but it's true — Mr. 
Horry has gane as well — ^three young men of them out of 
this wan place I Blees tne ! it's awful like as if the cornel 
was at the bottom o't, after all." 

"Ay, ay — you'll come into my opinion. I seed him three 
times mysel'. The cornel was aye an aflSible gentleman, 
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and spoke his mind free ; I knows what I knows," said the 
sergeant — " he had his own occasions here." 

" Come you with me, Sally, and you shall have a cup o' 
tea to comfort your heart," said Mrs. Gilsland. " Eyeh, 
woman, I'm heart-broken ; but I'm glad ! — ^three on them, 
and his own nevvy I That Mr. Horry is a rael queer lad — 
he takes no more notice of a body nor if they were the dust 
beneath his feet; but dreedful clever, there's no doubt. 
I'll make John goo himsel' to Marchmain as he said — ^maybe 
there's some news. Keep a good heart about the young 
Squire, Sally. I would not say but them three they're all 
together, and the cornel with them ; and they're rael well 
off, if he's there, that's for certain ; such a man 1" 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



The next day John Gilsland and his cart took their leis- 
urely way across the moor, carrying with them the note 
which Horace had addressed to Peggy at Marchmain. 

Horace had now been gone two days. The afternoon of 
the day on which he left home Peggy confided her suspi- 
cions on this subject to Susan, who was struck with alarm 
and terror, quite out of proportion to the event. Where 
had he gone ? — what would he do ? — and what, oh I what 
would papa say ? Susan sat by herself in the dining-room, 
vainly trying to work; and now that there was so little 
likelihood of hearing hiB footstep, watching for it with the 
most breathless eagerness. Evenmg came, and the dreaded 
hour of dinner ; exactly at six o'clock Mr. Scarsdale took 
his seat at the head of the table. Horace's chair was placed 
as usual, and stood empty by the side. Mr. Scarsdale gave 
one glance at the empty seat, as he took his own, but said 
nothing. Susan could not help remembering the only for- 
mer time when that place was vacant, the day so happy and 
so miserable, when Uncle Edward first came to March- 
main. As on that occasion, his father took no notice of the 
absence of Horace ; the dinner was eaten in silence, Susan 
swallowing a sob with every morsel which she ate, and 
trembling as she had trembled before her father ever since 
the interview in which he forbade her correspondence with 
her unde, and she refused to obey him. That scene had 

112 
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never departed from her mind — ^her own guiltr feeling had 
never subsided. Bearing on her conscience ner first real 
personal offense against her father, it was impossible for 
Susan now to have any confidence even in their accustomed 
stillness. She felt a continual insecurity when he was pres- 
ent — at any moment he might address to her these com- 
mands and reproaches again. 

But the evening passed as usual, without any interrup- 
tion ; once more Mr. Scarsdale sat motionless at the table, 
as he had done every evening in Susan's remembrance, with 
his book set up on the Uttle reading-desk, and the crystal 
jug with his claret, reflecting itself in the shining table. 
And there sat Susan opposite him, somehow afraid to-night 
to bring out her embroidery-frame, or to enaploy herself 
with any of the pretty things which Uncle Edward had 
bought for her — ^taking once more, with timidity, and half 
afraid that he would notice even that, her neglected patch- 
work, out of her large, old work-bag. Susan had been trim- 
ming up for her own use, with great enjoyment of the task, 
with linings of blue silk, and scraps of ribbon found in one 
of Peggy's miscellaneous hoards, an old, round work-basket, 
which she had found in the upper room where the apples 
were kept. But she did not venture to put that ornamental 
article, so simply significant as it was of the rising tide of 
her young feminine life,, upon the table. She bent over her 
neglected patchwork, smoothing it out and laying the pieces 
together, but somehow finding it entirely impossible to fix 
her attention upon them. She could not help watching her 
father, shaking with terror when, in putting down her scis- 
sors or her cotton, she disturbed the profound stillness ; she 
could not help listening intently for those sounds outside 
which betokened to her accustomed ear the approach of 
Horace. She longed, and yet she feared to see her brother 
come back again ; she could not believe he had really gone 
away ; she wondered, till her head ached, where he could 
be ; and could not bring herself to realize any thing more 
cheerful about him than an sumless wandering through that 
dreary moor, or through the cold, cheerless, dark streets 
described in some of her novels, which two things the poor 
child connected together with an unreasonable ignorance. 
Then came the dismal tea-making. The night went on — it 
grew late, but still Mr. Scarsdale kept his seat. Midnight, 
dark, cold, solitary night, with the fire going out, the can- 
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dies burned to the sockets, and Peggy, as all was still, sup- 
posed to be in bed. Then Mr. Scarsdale closed his book. 
" It is quite time you should have gone to rest," he said. 
" Why do you start ? — ^is there any thing astonishing in 
what I say ? Good-night !" 

Susan got up instantly, stumbled toward the side-table, 
got her candle, and hghted it with a trembling hand. She 
went out of the room so quickly, and in such evident trepi- 
dation, that the sight of her terror struck another arrow 
into her father's mind. He looked after her with a pale, 
dreadful smile. " She is afraid of me !" said the forlorn man. 
He said the words aloud, and Susan came back trembling to 
the door, to ask if he called her. His " No I" drove her to 
her room with hurried steps, and limbs which could scarcely 
carry her. Susan was so terrified that she could not rest ; 
she put her candle in her room, and came out to look over 
the rail of the little gallery from which the bed-chambers 
opened. There, standing in the dark, after a little interval, 
she saw her father come out of the dining-room, with his 
candle in his hand, and go to the door, which he barred and 
bolted, with a precaution Susan had never known to be tak- 
en before. Then she heard him securing the shutters of the 
windows. With an infallible instinct of alarm and terror, 
she knew that it was against the return of Horace that all 
these preeautions were taken. She stole into her room, 
closed the door noiselessly, and looked out. Black in its 
unbroken midnight of gloom lay the moor, a waste of deso- 
late darkness on every side, rain falling, masses of black 
clouds sweeping over the sky, a shrill gleam of the windy 
horizon far away, shining over the top of the distant hills. 
And Horace, if he should be near, if he should still be com- 
ing home, remorselessly shut out ! Susan sat up half the 
night, listening with a nervous terror to all the mysterious 
sounds which creep and creak in the absolute silence of the 
dead hours of night. Horace was most comfortably asleep 
in a comfortable room in the " George," at Kenlisle, while 
his poor sister sat wrapped in a big shawl, trying to keep 
awake, thinking she heard his footsteps approaching the 
house, and waitmg only to be certain before she should steal 
down stairs in the dark to open the door. Poor Susan fell 
fast asleep at last, and slept till long after her usual time ;. 
then she was roused by Peggy to just such another day. 
Mr. Scarsdale still did not say a word, though his glance at 
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the empty chair was more sharp and eager. And so things 
continued till the forenoon of the third day, when John Gils- 
land stopped his cart at the door ; and, calUng for Peggy in 
his loud, hearty voice, which could be heard over Si ihe . 
house, informed the entire family of Marchmain that he had 
come for Mr. Horry's box, 

Susan was with Peggy in the kitchen, solacing her anxie* 
ties by a discussion of where her brother could be, and what 
he was most likely to be doing. This summons made her 
jump, as she stood listlessly by the window. Peggy, with- 
out saying a word, made a stride to the side door, and went 
round to the comer of the house to confront this incautious 
messenger. Susan, trembling and afraid to join her, sr)rang 
up upon the wooden chair, and peeped out of the window* 
There she saw Peggy in the act of assaulting the unfortu- 
nate John, shaking mm by the shoulder, and demanding to 
know if that was the way to deliver a message at a gentle* 
man's house. John scratched his head and shrugged his 
shoulders : he was too much accustomed to ill*usage from 
women to feel much resentment ; he only looked ^eepish, 
and, patting the mare on the shoulder, came round with Peg- 
gy to the side door. There she introduced him on tip-toe, 
taking elaborate precautions of quietness, which were all in- 
tended to impose upon John, and silence his heavy feet and 
country clogs to the greatest degree of silence possible. 

" It's not so heavy but what a man like you can carry it 
down on your shoulder," said Peggy ; " and if ye make a 
bump on the road, Gude forgive ye, for I'll no, nor the mas* 
ter, if he's disturbed in his study. I would not advise you 
to rouse up him. Whisht then ! — ^if you have any regard 
for your own peace, hold your tongue ! In the very stairs, 
and the study no furder off nor yon door ! If ye can not be 
quiet, it's as much as your ears are worth !" 

Thus warned, John went creaking on his tip-toes up stairs, 
and was introduced to Mr. Horace's room, where the furni- 
ture had been specially arranged, and where the good order 
and trim array of every thing made no small impression on 
his simplicity. John got down stairs again in safety, jeal- 
ously watched by Peggy, who stamped her foot at him-«rom 
the foot of the stairs, and produced the " bump" which she 
had deprecated by her super-caution. However, the busi- 
ness was performed in safety, the cart was drawn up to the 
side door, and Horace's goods safely deposited in it — Mr. 
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Scarsdale, up to tbi^ moment, taking no notice of the pro- 
ceeding. Then John returned into the kitchen, to have a 
little chat with Peggy, who was nothing loth. Peggy did 
all the marketing S)r the family, and though perfectly im- 
penetrable and deaf to all questions about her master, was 
rather popular in the neighboring villages, as a housekeeper 
and purveyor, who was not sparing in her provisions for her 
master's table, was like to be. John stood, with his hat in 
one hand and a glass of beer of Peggy's own brewing in the 
other, describing to Mr. Scarsdale's factotum the events of 
the previous days — ^Th' young Squire gone out of the Grange, 
no one knew where ; his own son 'listed, and gone for a sol- 
dier ; and Mr. Horry — ah ! Mr. Horry was ^ep, he never 
let on of his secrets : he supposed the fiunily knew where 
the young gentleman was. 

Susan kept in the kitchen, hovering about the window, 
very anxious, but afraid, to ask questions, and listening to 
this volunteer gossip with all her ears. Peggy answered 
very brusquely to the inferred question of Horace's mes- 
senger. 

"You may depend the family doesn't need to ask you," 
said Peggy. " Mak' haste, man, about your ain business — 
no wonder the wife has little patience if this is how you put 
off your time. How will ye send on the box ? — that's all 
I'm wanting to hear." 

" Oh, just bv the carrier — to the * George' at Kenlisle — 
it's none so fer away either," said John ; " if the family 
wanted word sent particular, I could goo a' the way my- 
sel'." 

As he made this offer he threw an inquisitive glance at 
* Susan, whose restless attention he had skill enough to per- 
ceive. Peggy's answer was a violent shake of her head, as 
she went on with her work. John resumed. 

" Our wife, she thinks it's a very strange thing that these 
three should be away at the same moment, as you may say. 
Not to compare our Sam to the young gentlemen, but you 
see Sam had a word himself with the cornel. As for the 
young Squire, he was coming and going the whole time, and 
Mr. Horry, he's hewy to th'^ould gentleman, as far as I can 
hear. It's a rael coorious thing — ^they all had speech o' the 
cornel, and all started off on the same day. Maybe you and 
the young lady you ken a deal better nor that — ^but ye'U al- 
low it's an awfu' coorious thing." 
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While John, pausing, looked for an answer, in calm secn- 
rity of having said something which could not fail to make 
an impression ; while Peggy, with her back to him, vigor- 
ously washed her dishes, clattering one upon another with 
emphasis, which, however, did not drown his voice, and 
was not intended to do so ; and while Susan stood timidly 
with her work in her hand, startled with this new piece of 
intelligence, and looking toward the stranger with a face 
full of wonder, a sudden sound startled the vigilant ear of 
Peggy. But she had scarcely time to put down the dinner- 
plate in her hand, and to wave her towel at John Gilsland, 
commanding imperatively a hasty retreat, when the door of 
the kitchen suddenly flew open, and Mr. Scarsdale himself 
pale, erect, and passionate, nis dressing-gown flyinig wide 
around him with "the wind of his going," his thin Ups set 
together, and an expression of restrained and silent fury in 
his face, came abruptly into the room. 

John recoiled a step in amazement and awe ; then, em- 
boldened by curiosity, kept his place, and made his bow to 
the master. Mr. Scarsdale stamped his foot on the floor in 
lack of words, and pointed to the door with a violent ges- 
ture ; and before he knew what he was about, Peggy rushed 
against John, thrust him out before her, and closed and 
bolted the door after him. The amazed and sheepish look 
with which he rubbed his shoulders, and gazed at the inhos- 
pitable door from which he had been so summarily expelled, 
would have been worth a comic actor's while to see. The 
honest fellow stood outside, looking flrst at the house and 
then at his mare, with a ludicrous astonishment. "The 
devil's in the woman I" said John. That was a proposition 
not unfamiliar to him. Then ift his blank bewilderment he 
marched gravely round the house, spying in at the vacant 
windows. Every thing was empty except that kitchen, in 
which the pale spectre in the dressing-gown might be mur- 
dering the women for any thing John knew. What should 
he do? After various pauses of troubled cogitations, John 
decided that discretion was the better part of valor, and 
chirruped to his mare. The two went oflf together, much 
discomfited, and the landlord of the "'Kllington Arms" had 
full occupation for the rest of the road in amending the cir- 
cumstances according to his fancy, and bringing himself into 
sufficient dignity and importance in the tale to make it meet 
for the ears of his wife. 
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When John Gilsland was disposed of, Mr. Scarsdale ad- 
dressed himself to his daughter and his servant. 

"I understand," he said, without speaking directly to 
either, "from his absence at table, and from the articles 
which I have just now seen taken out of the house, that Mr. 
Horace Scarsdale has chosen to leave Marchmain ; I say no- 
thing against that — ^he is perfectly welcome to choose his 
own residence ; but I desire you to understand, both of you, 
that on no pretense whatever must this young man return 
into my house — not even for a visit ; he has placed himself 
among those strangers whom I decline to admit. I make 
no complaint," added the recluse, coldly, " that my family 
conspire against me, and that messages are received, and 
my property sent away, without my knowledge." 

"Master," said Peggy, while Susan stood trembling be- 
fore her father, her work fallen from her hands, and her wo- 
manish fright and anguish falling into tears. " Master," ex- 
claimed his old servant, who was not afraid of him, " you're 
no to leave that reproach on me. I've conspired against 
none of you, if it was my last word ! Tour son's gone, as 
he should have gone a dozen years ago, if ye had been wise, 
or ta'en my advice. He's gone, and God's blessing and grit 
epeed be with him! I never was more glad of nothing in 
my bom days ; and for his things in his box ! — ^I knowed 
you a lad and a man, and a better man nor you are this da;^; 
but did I ever even it to you to keep back another man's, if 
it was a servant's claithes ?" 

" Be silent !" cried Mr. Scarsdale, putting his hands to his 
ears; "you conspire, you whisper, you hide in comers; 
there is not a soul in the world whom I can trust ; but I 
beg you to understand, in respect to Horace Scarsdale, that 
I am master here, and that l\e shall not return to this house. 
He may say he wishes to see his sister — ^he does not care a 
straw for his sister ! Do you comprehend me ? — ^he is nev- 
er again to enter here !" 

Neither at first said a word, but Peggy advanced before 
her master and dropped him a grave courtesy. "You're 
master here," said Peggy; "never a word against your 
will, as has been proved for fifteen years, could wild horses 
get out of me. I've served you faithful, and I will. Bear 
your ain blame before Heaven, and the Lord forgive you, 
toaster. It's my hope he'll never seek to enter these dark- 
some doors again." 
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Thus concluded the startling episode of Horace Scars- 
dale's departure from his father's house. Deeply wounded, 
in spite of herself, by her father's plain and cold statement 
that Hoi^ice did not care a straw K)r ffis sister, Susan went 
back to her now' unbroken solitude. Perhaps it was true, 
but it was not the less cruel to say it ; and now that he was 
•gone Susan's heart clung to her brother. She tried to re- 
member that he had been sometimes kind to her ; it was 
hard to collect instances, and yet Horace, too, like other 
people, had been moved by caprice sometimes in his life, 
and had done things once or twice contrary to the tenor of 
his character. And her whole nature revolted against the 
unnatural prohibition which debarred his return. There 
she sat, poor child, in that dreary room, certain now that 
no voice but her father's should ever break its silence — 
that nobody but he should ever sit opposite to her at table ; 
and if her heart sank within her, as she tried in vain to oc- 
cupy herself with her needle-work, it was not wonderfuL 
She thought of Horace, and Roger Musgrave, and Sam Gils- 
land, with a sigh — ^she wondered whether John was right; 
and with almost a pang of jealousy wondered still more 
that her uncle should take pains to liberate these three, 
while yet he did not trjr to do any thing for her. She 
could not work — she tned her novels, but she had read 
them all, and in them all there was not one situation so 
forlorn and hopeless as her own. Poor Susan threw her- 
self on her knees, with her face against the prickly hair- 
cloth of the elbow-chair — not to pray, but to bewail her- 
self, utterly disheartened, angry and hopeless ! Her temper 
was roused ; she was cross and bitter, and full of unkind- 
ly thoughts ; she felt as if she herself loved nobody, as no- 
body loved her. By-and-by, when a sense of her attitude 
struck her, with its appearance of devotion, and the strange- 
ly contrary feelings of her mind, she sprang to her feet in 
a passion of sobs and. tears, feeling more guilty and miser- 
able than she could have explained. After a long time — 
for there werfe elem^its of stubbornness and obstinacy in 
Susan's nature — she subdued herself, and went upon her 
knees in earnest. When she was there the second time, 
thoughts came upon her of Uncle Edward's tender bless- 
ing, of his family in heaven, and of the confidence, so calm 
and certain, with which the old man looked thither. The 
poor child scarcely knew how to pray out of her wont ; but 
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her very yearning for some compassionate ear to pour her 
troubles into gave her heart expression — and in the act was 
both comfort and hope. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 



While Colonel Sutherland's plans for every body's bene- 
fit were thus being rendered useless, the colonel himself, un- 
aware of these untoward circumstances, waited anxiously 
for "answers to those letters which he had written at Tilling- 
ton. Morning after morning the good man sighed over a 
post which brought him only his Times^ and the letters of 
his boys. The dining-room at Miinehill, which was break- 
fast-room and library, and every thing to the colonel, was 
as unlike as possible to that of Marchmain. One side of it 
was lined with book-cases, full of the collections of the col- 
onel's life. There were two large windows, commanding a 
wonderful view. A Turkey carpet, warm and soft, a low 
fire-place polished and shining, a great easy-chair, drawn close 
to the cozy round table, with its cozy crimson drapery fall- 
ing down round it, just appearing beneath the folds of the 
snow-white table-cloth. Here the colonel took his place in 
the morning, rubbing his chilled fingers, and pleased, in his 
solitude and the freshness of his heart, by the look of com- 
fort around him. Here he took his solitary breakfast, and 
looked over his TlnieSy and wondered why there were still 
no answers to his letters. It was not wonderful in the case 
of Sir John Armitage, who might be at the other end of the 
world for any thing that was known of him ; but why there 
should be ten days' delay in having a letter from London, 
the colonel did not know. 

One morning, however, two epistles in unknown hands 
were brought him ; he took the one which bore the London 
post-mark. This is how it ran : 

" Deab Sir, — ^Your favor of the 16th came duly to hand, 
though I confess that I was startled by its contents. My 
connection with the Scarsdale estate is not what you imag- 
ine. I have no control over the money whatever, nor pow- 
er to draw upon it imtil the proper period ; therefore, of 
course, I must decline, as you will perceive it is entirely im- 
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possible for me to accede to your request. My position is 
sufficiently uncomfortable at present without further com- 
plications. 

" You are, perhaps, aware that the trustees were chosen 
from among young men, for the express reason that they 
might be expected to survive imtil the time stipulated. As 
I have just said, I find my position sufficiently disagreeable 
already, and should be very sorry to embarrass it further 
with any unjustifiable proceedings. Your relation has the 
eye of a lynx, and keeps it constantly upon us. As for the 
young man, I can not out think his father is quite right in 
keeping him ignorant. In such circumstances as his, Mdth 
the least inclination toward gayety, and knowing his own 
position, he would assuredly fall into the hands of the Jews. 
As for putting him in a profession, I am bound to say, with 
Mr. Scarsdale, that I consider it imnecessary ; but as I am 
unable to render any assistance, I refrain from advice which 
might not be so acceptable as I could wish." 

The colonel read this over and over again, with concern 
and attention. After he had fully satisfied himself of its 
meaning, and discovered that there was not even an infer- 
ence of help from one end to the other, he folded it up again, 
and threw it into the fire. " Better leave no chance of its 
ever coming into Horace's hands," he said, as he accomplish- 
ed this discreet destruction. He was annoyed and vexed 
with a renewal of the feeling which had moved him on his 
interview with Mr. Scarsdale, though without the profound 
regret and compassion which he then experienced ; but he 
was scarcely disappointed. He held his other letter in his 
hand, and entered mto a little rapid mental calculation be- 
fore he broke the seal, considering how it would be possible, 
out of his own means, to make the necessary provision for 
his nephew'^s studies — " Unnecessary for him to have a pro- 
fession ? Is it necessary for the boy to be ruined body and 
soul?" cried the colonel, unconsciously, aloud — "because he 

has the luck to be descended from a diabolical old ." 

Here Colonel Sutherland made a pause, restrained himself, 
shook his head, and said, with a sigh, thinking certainly of 
his brother-in-law, and perhaps a little of his nephew, "Ah! 
there's mischief in the blood !" 

His other letter was that one which poor Roger Musgrave 
had written amidst all the echoes of his empty house. This 
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agitated and excited the colonel much more than the other 
had done. His spectacles grew dim while he was reading it ; 
he gave utterance to various exclamations at the different 
points of the letter, tie said, " Very true !" " Very natu- 
ral!" "Poor fellow!" "Exactly as 1 should have felt my- 
self!" — and showed other demonstrations of interest in his 
restless movements and neglect of his half-finished break- 
fast. The conclusion, however, threw him into evident dis- 
tress ; he got up and walked about the room, stopping un- 
consciously to take up a piece of useless paper on one of the 
tables and tear it into little pieces. Anxiety and doubt be- 
came the prevailing expression of his face. Here in a mo- 
ment were all his plans for Roger deranged and broken to 
pieces ; and yet it was so natural, so characteristic, on the 
whole so right and honest, that he could not say a word 
against it. But it did not grieve him the less on that ac- 
count. Roger was going to London, that was the sole clew 
to him ; and he had no reply from Sir John Armitage — no 
response to his own appeal from the influential personaged 
w^hom he believed himself to have influence with. 

"He'll be a private soldier by this time; most likely a 
Guardsman," said the colonel, and his imagination conjured 
tip the splendid figures under the arches at the Horse Guards 
with a positive pang, as he thought of Roger Musgrave*s in- 
genuous face turned, crimson and shamefaced, toward the 
crowd. What could the colonel do ? — nothing but fill his 
mind with anxious and uncomfortable reflections concern- 
ing the life and fortune, and, besides these, the manners and 
morals, of his young protegS — and wait. 

The house of Milnehill stood upon the sunny brae of In- 
veresk, at no great distance from the square barn-church, 
ornamented by a pepper-box steeple, with which the taste 
of our grandfathers has crowned that lovely little eminence. 
The garden on one side was surrounded by an old wall, 
mossed and gray, above which you could see nothing but 
the towering branches of the chestnuts, which in the early 
summer built fair their milky pinnacles of blossom over this 
homely inclosure. The garden sloped under these guardiati 
shadows open and bright toward the sea, though at the dis- 
tance of at least two miles from the inamediate coast ; and 
the wall on the lower side was low enough to permit a full 
view from the windows of that beautiful panorama — ^the lit- 
tle town of Musselburgh, with its fishing suburb lying snug 
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below ; the quiet pier stretching its gray line of masonry 
into the sea ; the solitary fishing-boat hovering by ; the wide 
sweep of bay beyond, with the Bass in the distance lying 
like a turtle or tortoise upon the water, and all the low, far, 
withdrawing ranges of the hills of Fife. The house was of 
two stories, homely and rural, with one pretty bright room 
on either side of the little hall, which was filled with Indian 
ornaments, as was also Colonel Sutherland's drawing-room, 
which the colonel did not enter once in a month. Behind 
and on the upper story there was abundant room for a fam< 
ily — though the rooms up stairs were low, and shaded by the 
eaves. The house altogether was old-fashioned, and much 
behind its neighbors. Smooth polished stone, square-topped 
windows, palladian fronts, and Italian villas have strayed 
into Inveresk as to other quarters of the world. But Milne- 
hill remained red-tiled ana picturesque, with eaves in which 
the swallows built, and lattice windows which opened wide 
to the sweet air and sunshine, and smoke curling peacefully « 
through the branches over the red ribs of the tiled roof. 
The colonel had some family associations with the place — 
perhaps in his heart, for he was no artist, the old soldier 
was a little ashamed of his tiles, and thought the smooth 
" elevation" next to him, turning its windows to the dusty 
road, and looking as if it had strayed out from the town for 
a walk and been somehow arrested there, was a much supe- 
rior-looking place to his nest among the trees. But Milne- 
hill, the colonel was fond of saying, was very comfortable, 
and he liked the view ; and, indeed, not to consult the col- 
onel, the fact was, Milnehill was the coziest, honestest little 
country house within a dozen miles. 

If Susan could but see that paradise of comfort and kind- 
ness! — she who knew no interior but Marchmain. When 
the colonel had read his paper he put up his glasses, put on 
his great-coat, took his hat and his cane, and went out through 
his garden, pausing to see the progress of the crocuses, and 
to calculate in his own mind when his earliest tulip would 
bloom — to take his daily walk. Though his mind was en- 
gaged, he had all that freshness and mmuteness of external 
observation which some old men keep to the end of their 
days : he saw, with a real sensation of pleasure, the first big 
bud upon his favorite chestnut begin to shake out its folded 
leaves ; he noted the earliest tender shoot of a green sheath 
starting through the shdtered soil, in that sweet nook where 
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his inies of the valley waited for the spring; and so opened 
his garden gate and went out into the sunshine of the high- 
road, to see the light shining upon Arthur's seat, and the 
smoke floating over Edinburgh, and the country between 
quivering over with an indescribable sentiment of renewal 
and life. There was not very much variety in the colonel's 
walks — ^this day, without any particular intention, he turned 
his steps toward the sea. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 



The colonel took his leisurely way, with his hat a little 
on the back of his head, and his cane in his hand, along the 
dusty high-road toward Edinburgh. Most of the people 
who met him on the way knew the old soldier : he got salu- 
tations respectful and familiar on all sides ; he had isomething 
to say to half at least of the people on the road and at the 
doors, as he passed along in the fresh sunshine, which glad- 
dened the air without much warming it. Through the 
breaks in the houses were to be seen gumpses of the broad 
sands, with the sea breaking upon them in its long rush and 
roll, ringing through the air like a cannon-shot, though there 
was nothing beyond a fresh breeze to impel its course. The 
colonel, born in this neighborhood, and carrying its well-re- 
membered sights and sounds in his heart, during all his years 
of exile, rejoiced in the boom of the Firth with that mixture 
of familiarity and novelty which makes all the special feat- 
ures of his native locality so delightful to a man who has 
been absent from it for years. He went along, stopping 
now and then to speak to some one, recognizing every tmn 
on the road, and curious if he met a face which he had not 
seen before ; happy in his fresh outward eye, his youthful 
heart, and the natural friendliness and universal interest 
which covered the sunny surface of this Christian soul. Do 
not think that what lay below was less profound or less sin- 
cere ; but for that happy, natural temperament, that invol- 
untary observation of external thing§, the colonel would have 
been a bereaved, soUtary, heart-broken man — would he have 
been better, or more worthy of the love and respect which 
followed him every where ? 

As he approached the little town of Portobello the colonel 
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diverged from his road, and went to make inquiries of kind- 
ness for an old friend. It was a prim suburban house, with 
its little plot of grass and evergreens before the door, at 
which he entered, on the urgent invitation of the maid, who, 
with perhaps less apparent deference than such a maid would 
have had on the otner side of the border, smiled over all her 
fresh. face her own welcome to "the cornel," and took upon 
herself to assure him that "the mistress was all her lane, 
and had been baith the day and yesterday, and would be 
so thankful to see him." On this representation the colonel 
entered. This, too, it was easy to gather from a priori evi- 
dence, was an Indian house. Indian curiosities ornamented 
the hall and staircase, bv which the colonel proceeded to the 
drawing-room, a little faded in color but very comfortable, 
where an old lady, wrapped in a large old Indian shawl, of 
which the colors, like the colors of the room, were rather 
the worse of yeai;p, sat in an easy chair, with a soft foot-stool, 
and cushions for her shoulders, the bell within her reach, 
and a little table with her book and her work close by her 
side. Her hair was snow-white, but her cheeks as fresh in 
complexion through their wrinkles as the cheeks of her rosy 
maid ; and her close cap, with its soft white blond and white 
ribbons, came round her kind old face with a warm and 
homely simplicity, increasing the natural expression, which 
was that which we call by instinct motherly. Yet mother 
as she certainly must have been, she was alone, with nothing 
near to bear witness of family love or ties, save a half-open 
letter, written on impalpable pink Indian-letter paper, which 
lay on her little table. The old lady held out her hand to 
her visitor without rising from her chair. "Is that you, 
Edward ? I am very glad to see you," she said, with a look 
of real pleasure. The colonel drew a chair to the other side 
of the table, and sat down opposite to her. Then they 
asked each other about their health, and the colonel confided 
his private pangs of rheumatism to the attentive ear of his 
ancient friend. They were old friends, " close connections," 
as they said themselves — old people — had lived much the 
same kind of life, with the difference of man and woman ; 
knew each other's affairs and each other's friends ; and had 
lived for years on those terms of affectionate amity which 
by-and-by, perhaps, will be impracticable, and not to be 
hoped for, between a man and his deceased wife's sister. 
Such was the relationship between Colonel Sutherland and 
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Mts. Melrose : they had all the confidence of brother and 
sister in each other, with perhaps even a touch of more ani- 
mated kindness, because their friendship had a little of choice 
in it, as well as of nature. 

" You look/a«Ae(f," said the old lady. " I can see there's 
some trouble going on behind your smile. What's the mat- 
ter ? Nothing wrong, I hope, with the boys ?" 

" No, thank Heaven !" said the colonel ; " if I had not 
meddled with other boys, who are less within my control, 
I have two vexatious letters this morning — one from that 
trustee I told you I had written to about my nephew : he 
will not do any tiling for him," 

" I thought as muchj" said Mrs. Melrose, with a little nod 
of her hea4. "Take my advice another time, Edward: 
never you put any dependence on these business men ; what 
do they care fbr a young man's heart or spirit, Vhen it's in- 
terest and compound interest that's in the question ? I saw 
a great deal of them when I was young. My uncle that 
we were s^it home to was a merchant, you remember : we 
used to spend our holidays there. I was very near marrying 
in that way myself, if I had had my own will at seventeen. 
They're very good fathers and husbands, and the like of 
that ; but put a question of what's good for a man, and 
what's good for his money, before them, and they aye put 
the last first. Yes, yes, I had very Httle hopes from that ; 
but you, you see, you're one of ♦!» sanguine kind — ^you are 
a man that never will learn." 

"So it appears," said the colonel; "and now, as though 
* that were not enough, here's that hot-headed young Mus- 
grave^I told you of— he about whom I wrote to old Armi- 
tage, of the Fifty-ninth, and to Sir George— a famous young 
fellow ! — a boy you'd make a pet of, as sure as Kfe ; here's 
a letter from A/m, informing me that he can't impose upon 
my goodness, and all that sort of thing, and that he's off to 
London. I have no doubt in my own mind," said the col- 
onel, solemnly, " that at this moment the lad's on horseback 
imder the arch at the Horse Guards, with a crowd staring 
at him. You may laugh, but it's a very melancholy reflec- 
tion ; a man of birth and manners ; the last of an old family ; 
it is extremely vexatious to me." 

" And why should the folk stare at him ? — ^is he such a 
paladin ?" asked the old lady, with her merry laugh. 

" He is a handsome fellow," said the colonel, " and carries 
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himself like a gentleman — ^which is more than can be said 
of every body,'°he added, with a vexed recollection of Hor- 
ace ; " however, these are all my afl^rs. Is that a letter from 
Charlie ? I certainly begin to forget the time for the mail." 

" You'll find it out by-and-by, when Ned is gone," said 
Mrs. Melrose ; " but look you here, Uncle Edward — here's 
a sight for you— do ye think that's like CharUe's hand ?" 

•Hie colonel made haste to gjet his spectacles from his 
pocket, and put them on with a little nervousness. 

" Eh ? — wiiat ? — ^it's a lady's hand," he cried, peering at 
the pink epistle, which the old lady held out to him triumph- 
antly at arm's-length. "Who is it? Eh? What's this? 
Fanny — ^no— Annie Melrose ? Who on earth is Annie Mel- 
rose ? Do you mean to tell me the boy's married before he 
has been out a year?" 

" Indeed, and I am very sorry to say it is quite true," said 
the old lady, shaking her head with a demure and prober re- 
gret, which was quite belied by the bright expression in her 
eyes ; " and really the two young fools, they seem so happy, 
that I have not the heart to blame him ; for, after all, he's 
my only one, Edward, and I know who she is — she's Charlie's 
colonel's daughter — ^you may recollect her ; but I doubt if 
she was out before you came home. It's a very short ac- 
quaintance, to be sure, but she was at school here, and used 
to come and spend the day with me. Her mother and I 
were great friends at Biiffla when my poor general was in 
command there. The father was just a subaltern then, and 
no so very discreet either ; and she was fighting among her 
young family, poor thing ! I took a notion in my head that 
she was like one of my mends at home, and grew very fond 
of her. That time when Charlie was ill, when he was five 
years old, just before we senjj him home, when I wanted 
poor Mary to go to the hills with me, and she could not — 
you remember? — I took Mrs. Oswald and her youngest^ 
who was very delicate just then. To be sure, it was only a 
baby, poor bit thing, but the two bsdms had but one ayah 
between them, and lived for a month or two Mke brother 
and sister. They were too young to remember any thing 
about it ; but I always think there's a providence in these 
things. And so the short and the long of it is, Charlie's 
married, and here's a penitent letter from him, and a loving 
one from her; and if you believe me, when I got them first, 
what with Charlie's pretense to be very sorry for doing the 
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rash act, as the newspapers say, out of my knowledge, when 
itvWas just as clear as possible the boy was out of his wits 
with happiness ; and what with her pretty bit kindly letter, 
poor thinff ! I laughed with pleasure till I cried, and cried 
till I lauded again. And you may look as grave as you 
like, Uncle Edward — ^it was what you did yourself, my man, 
and what your son will do after you ; and you'll no persuade 
me to make myself wretched because my only son is happy, 
and has made himself a home." 

Here some tears rolled quietly into the comers of the old 
lady's eyes, and were wiped off with a small, withered, lively 
hand. 

.- "For you know, Edward," she added, softly, *' though I 
atn. not the person to say much about that kind of thing, or 
to deny that there's quite as many bad women as bad men, 
still, you know, Edward, it wants one of us really to make a 
home." 

*' Ay, Elizabeth, I know," said the colonel, with a suppress- 
ed and quiet sigh. Then there was a momentarv pause ; 
but these two old people had both come through life and its 
battles ; both knew losses severe enough to be beyond talk- 
ing of; and over both beneficent age, consciously approach- 
ing the invisible borders of another world, had spread his 
patience and calm. The stream of talk was renewed again 
with a very little interval. 

" But I want to know," said Mrs. Melrose, " what vou are 
going to do about your nephew — ^is he coming here r" 

" I proposed he should ; I don't know — ^very likely he may 
prefer London ; indeed, it is rather difficult to decide for 
Horace; he has a great opinion of his own judgment," said 
the colonel. *' However, things are less compUcated now ; 
there is only himself to think of, since it appears whatever 
is to be done for him I must do." 

" Mind the boys in the first place, who have the best right, 
Edward," said the prudent old lady ; " and mind, too, that 
I have a penny in the comer of my purse if you should be 
put to that; and then about your niece — ^is there any word 
of her coming to Milnehill ?" 

"I fear it,'* said the colonel, shaking his head; "but, by- 
the-by, that reminds me — ^if I could persuade her father to 
let Susan come, will you come to Milnehill, Elizabeth, and 
take charge of my little girl ?" 

"For why?" said Mrs. Melrose; "do you think you are 
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not a safe enough guardian for ycrur niece at your age ?- . _ 
that the young creature wants an old wife to be spying over 
her for propriety's sake ? Nonsense ! — and besides, Edward, 
if all's true the papers say, I'll want somebody to take care 
of me, a delicate young person that I am, when I go to your 
house. You do not suppose I would have gone to see you 
if I had thought you any less than a brother all this time ? 
But look at the fellow's impudence, venturing to say, in the 
very Parliament itself, that the like of us are no relations, 
and might court and marry like strangers. I would just 
like to have a woman's Parliament for once in a way, to set- 
tle tTiem^ the filthy fellows I — ^if they got out of it with a hair 
upon their heads I can tell you it would be no fault of mine." 

^^ You were always a politician, Elizabeth," said the col- 
onel, rising with a smile. 

" Very true. I had to read up all the news by every mml 
to let my poor general know what he would be interested 
in," said the old lady ; " little wonder if I came to like it 
myself; and speaking of that, Edward, go you your ways 
home and send me the Times. You would have brought it 
withyou if you had been a thoughtful man." 

"Wait a wee," said the colonel, in his kindly Scotch, "I 
had very near forgot it with your news ; here it is, safe in 
my pocket all this time — and never deliver your judgment, 
Elizabeth, after this, till you're sure the panel is duly con- 
victed. Here it is !" 

So saying, the colonel put down the paper, and took his 
leave of his sister-in-law. As he went down stairs her elder 
servant, who seemed to be on the watch, came out of the 
kitchen, followed by the pretty maid, to arrest the colonel, 
and ask if he knew Mr. Charlie was married. " And the 
mistress is as pleased!" said that respectable functionary, 
" and pretends to be angry, and laughs wi' her heart grit — 
and him only three-and-twenty, and ner eighteen I Cornel ! 
did ye ever hear the like a' your day*?" 

" Oh yes, I've heard the like," said Colonel Sutherland, 
smiling; "and as it was sure to happen some time, Janet, 
do you not think it's as well soon as syne ?" 

"Weel, cornel, that's true," said Janet, going out with 
grave perplexity to open the little garden-gate for him. 
Janet was more shocked in her propriety than her mistress, 
and did not find it nearly so easy to reconcile herself to the 
strange event. 
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Then the colonel proceeded homeward in the same leis- 
urely fashion. The day had overcast, the breeze had fresh- 
ened, the sea rushed with a louder fling upon the sand, and 
made a sharper report at the height of each successive wave. 
Rain was coming on, and Colonel Sutherland quickened his 
footsteps. When he had reached as far as the way-side vil- 
lage of Joppa (Joppie in the vernacular), it was necessary 
to take shelter till the shower was over. Whilp he stood 
waiting, with his deaf ear attentive to the entreal^ of the 
good woman at whose porch he stood, to come in and rest, 
a post-chaise went rapidly past. Glancing out from it, with 
the momentary glance of a wayfarer, appeared a face which 
the colonel recognized without being able to tell who it 
was ; a yellow face, querulous but kindly — ^a fastidious, in- 
quisitive pair of eyes. Beside the driver on the box was a 
man with a cockade on his hat, with whose face, too, the 
colonel found himself strangely familiar. Who could it be ? 
He watched the vehicle till it was out of sight, persuading 
himself that it had taken the road to Inveresk, and followed 
it as soon as the rain was over, without knowing who his 
visitors might be, but in the fullest expectation of finding 
somebody arrived before him at Milnehill. 



CHAPTER XXTtTY. 



" Somebody has arrived ! — who is it ?" asked the colonel 
of his factotum, who opened to him the garden-door — ^that 
door in the wall which admitted you suddenly into all the 
verdure of the garden of Milnehill. 

" Cornel, you're a warlock I" exclaimed the man, with 
amazement. *' This very moment, sir, two carpet-bags and 
a portmanteau. I reckon they're meaning to stay." 

" They — who are they ? — ^is there more than one ?" asked 
the colonel ; '^ make haste ! do you see you keep me in the 
wet, blocking up the door ?" 

"The raia's off," saidPatchey, dogmatically; "Fm mean- 
ing to say there's wan gentleman, and his man, of course — 
his man. That's mayl^ no interesting to you, cornel ; but 
it is to me." 

"You provoking old rascal! — ^who is it?" said the col- 
onel. 
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Patchey scratched his head. " If you'll believe me, cor- 
nel, I can not think upon the name. It's no Amot — ^no, 
that's not it ; nor Titchfield neither. I ken him as weel as 
I ken mysel', cornel — dash me if ever I thought of asking 
him his name I Arnold — ^na — ^tuts I he was in the Queen's 
service, this gentleman, up Burmah ways, when there was 
warm work gaun on ; but, bless me, what whimsy's ta'en 
the cornel by the head noo ?" 

This#ist exclamation foUowed the colonel's abrupt disap- 
pearance along the garden-path, leaving Patchey amazed 
and wonder-stricken, with his hand upon the door. Col- 
onel Sutherland had heard enough to inspire him with a new 
hope in respect to his visitor. To be sure, he recognized 
him ! — ^to be sure, it could be no other person I He made 
haste into his cozy dining-room, casting a hurried glance as 
he passed at the carpetbags and portmanteau, which still 
encumbered the hall. The dining-room was in confusion, 
much unlike its usual state; great-coats, and cravats, and 
wrappings of every kind lay scattered on the chairs ; while 
in his own easy-chair by the fire the stranger sat pouring 
out his tea, and with idl the materials for ^ comfortable 
breakfast round him. CertJunly he had lost no time. 

" Armitage I — it is you, then ?" cried the colonel, hasten- 
ing up to him with the heartiest welcome. 

"Ah! yes, it is me — ^how d'ye do, Sutherland? — delight- 
ed to see you again. Here J am in full possession, like an 
old campaigner," said the stranger, somewhat languidly; 
"ptits one in mind of Kitmudgharee, eh ? — ^the happiest 
time of my life!" 

" And yet I am very glad to hear you have advanced in 
fortune and the world since then," said Colonel Sutherland, 
drawing a chair to the other side of the table ; " and how is 
your health ? They tell me you have become an invalid of 
late days — how is tiiat? — you used to be the most vigorous 
of us all. India? — Oliver affected ? — ^how is it ?" 

" Humph !" said Sir John, shaking his head ; " can't tell 
— come to my fortune — some people say that's it. Nothing 
to do but please s^ man's self is what I call hard lines, Suth- 
erland ; and duties of property, and all that. Never had 
any bad health till I got rich. Here's a nice kind of exist- 
ence for a man come to my time of life — ^not married, and 
not intending to marry. Here's a s^t of men that hunt half 
the year and shoot the other half*-ought to keep friends 
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with 'em — only society in the country, except my Lord 
Duke, and he's stuck up. Then, when I'm at home, there's 
a confounded lawyer with his new leases and his raised 
rents, and ' Sir John,' * Sir John,' till I'm sick of my own 
name. Then there's a fellow of a chaplain pegs into me 
about an heir. What the deuce do I want with an heir? 
Says the estates go into another family after me — swears 
it's a sin to let the name of Armitage die out of the country. 
What's the consequence ? — ^I can't look a woman in the face 
without thinking she wants to marry me, or I want to mar- 
ry her, or something ; and the end of the whole concern 
was, Sutherland, that I ran away — ^bolted, that's the fact, 
and got your letter in Paris, where I was bored to death. 
Thought I couldn't do better than come to you express — 
and, by George I I haven't enjoyed my breakfast like this 
for ten years !" 

" Very well — ^here you shall do as you like, and hear not 
a word of leases or heirs," said Colonel Sutherland, laugh- 
ing. " We'll have it all our own way at Milnehili — ^la^es 
never come here." 

"Ah! very sorry," said the new-comer, glancing up 
vaguely, as if to see how far it was safe to go in reference 
to the past ; then returning to his breakfast, proceeded with 
the perfect inconsequence of a man — ^not selfish, but occu- 
pied with himself, and saying whatever came uppermost, 
" Very odd thing — ^the very day I got your letter something 
came into my head: There's old Sutherland, thought I, got 
a couple of nice daughters — ^honest girls — mother a very 
pretty woman — no doubt they take after her. Then came 
your letter : 'pon my life, it brought the tears to my eyes!" 

This downright stroke the colonel bore with sufficient 
fortitude. He held his breath for a moment, and said no- 
thing — ^then hastened to interest himself in the progress of 
the stranger's breakfast, which was going on in the most 
satisfactory. manner. Never guest did more honor to hos- 
pitaUty. He repeated that he could fancy himself once 
more m the Kitmudgharee station, but for the blazing fire, 
and the Frith haddocks, which were perfection; and re- 
peated over again, with emphasis, *^The hapjuest time of 
my life!" 

'* Before then I was a young fellow of ambition," said Sir 
John, " waiting to get on in society, and all that sort of 
rubbish. If this confounded fortune had come then, there 
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would haye been some comfort in it. Never felt myself a 
man till I went to India — afways kept trying to find out 
what this one and the other thought of me. * Got clear of 
all that rubbish among your bungEdows. Ah I these were 
tiie days! But I say, Sutherland, guess how I came 
here?" 

" In a post-chaise ; I saw jrou, but could not remember 
for my life who you were," said the colonel. 

" Eh ? Ah ! couldn't remember me ? — ^humph !" ssdd Sir 
John, with momentary mortification ; " odd that — ^I should 
have known you any where. Post-chaise from the boat — 
detestable boat ! — crocks like a tub, and smells like an oil- 
shop — came down from London by sea. And, now that I 
think of it, do you know, I'm mighty sorry about poor Mus- 
grave ; a fox-hunter, you know — ^nothing but a fox-hunter ; 
but a very good fellow — gave me a helping hand myself 
when I was young and stood in need of one — ^what have 
you made of the poor boy ?" 

'^ I am sorry to say he has made something of himself 
which I don't like," said the coloneL "Poor fellow! he 
was too high-spirited, and impatient, and proud, to wait for 
our influence, and what we should do for him : he's gone 
off to London, I fear, to enlist. He's a famous young fellow 
— ^I grudge the lad putting on a private soldier's uniform 
even for a day." 

"I don't — ^best thing he could do," said Sir John. "If 
the servicawas as it ought to be, that fellow would rise like 
a shelL If I had sons I'd put them in the ranks, every one, 
and push 'em, sir — ^for an example, if nothing else — sons, 
ah !" Here Sir John shrugged his shoulders slightly, shrank 
back into his chair, and, in dismal contemplation of that dis- 
tressing subject, made an end of his breakfast. " Howev- 
er," he said, after a pause of thought, devoted to his own 
engrossing affairs, "I'll give in to the popular opinion of 
course here, as I always do. We'll look the feUow up, 
Sutherland: he shall have his commission; I've got no 
claims upon me, at present, at least. Musgrave's boy shall 
not go to the bad if I can help it. I suppose, after all, it's 
not likely to help a young man's morals to throw him loose 
on London, out of his own class into a barrack-room, eh ? 
— where he don't care a straw for the public opinion, and 
where the fellows get drunk, eh ? Where do you suppose 
nowhe'Ugo?" 
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** He's six foot one, if he*s an inch,'* ssdd the colonel, med- 
itatively ; " of course into the Guards." 

" Guards !-=-ah ! lots of fellows there that have seen bet- 
ter days," said Sir John — " wild fellows, that break their 
mothers^ hearts, and bring gray hairs to the grave, and so on. 
Regent's Park — ^nursery-maids — won't do that; he's fit to 
marry any girl he might take a fancy to, sir, and make it 
impossible for any man to help him — ^for a fellow who mar- 
ries beneath him," said Sir .John, falling into the favorite 
channel of his own thoughts, " is lost — ^you can do no more 
for him. To be sure I Inever thought of that, odd enough, 
till this moment ; raise a man from the ranks, all very well 
— ^but I defy you to raise his wife ; that must be looked to 
directly, Sutherland — dorUt you know where he is ?" 

In answer to this question, the colonel placed before his 
old comrade Roger's letter. Colonel Sutherland was not at 
all afraid of the nursery-maids or of young Musgrave's fool- 
ish falling in love. The colonel, who had loved and been 
married at the natural season, wore, no false spectacles to 
throw this hue upon every thing, as did the unhappy old 
bachelor, hunted to death by his problematical heir, and 
able to think of nothing else. Certainly lads of twenty are 
not to be guaranteed against such accidents; but Roger, 
the colonel felt very certain, was by no means possessed by 
that hyperbolical fiend who directed* the thoughts of the un- 
fortunate baronet to " nothing but ladies." Sir John read 
the letter with a little emotion, which he was evidently 
ashamed of; he held it in his hand for some little time after 
he had finished reading it, in order that he might be able 
t6 look perfectly unsympathetic and unconcerned. Then he 
put it down and got up hastily. 

" With your permission, Sutherland, I'll have an hour's 
rest," he said. "I tumbled in here — what with the cold 
and feeling desperately hungry; nothing like sea-sickness 
for giving a man an appetite afterward — without ever ask- 
ing for my apartment. Thank you for your hospitality, old 
fellow — ^you see I mean to take advantage of it — and we'll 
talk this all over after dinner. I. say, what a famous snug 
place you've got ! There's another grievance of that said 
Armitage Hall, which the fellows there would have you be- 
lieve a paradise. Not a room in the house that does not 
want half a dozen people about to make it look inhabited ; 
not a chance for a snug chat like what we've just had. Sup- 
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pose a mite of a fellow like me crouching by a fire that 
could roast me, shut in by a screen in a room that would 
hold half the county I — ^ugh I the thought is enough. Here 
we are ! — ^famous I — ^there's a fire ! — TU bet you sixpence my 
man lighted that fire. He has a genius for that sort of 
thing. I'll tell him to communicate his secret to your peo- 
ple here.'* 

**' I suspect," said the colonel, with a smile, but a moment- 
ary pique, " the fabric was built by the maid ; but I hope 
you'll find the place comfortable. Take care you don't m- 
jure your night's rest by resting through the day— dinner 
at six — nobody but ourselves. You will find me down 
stairs whenever you please, but don't tUnk you're in the 
least degree caUed upon to make your appearance before 
dinner." 

Then the colonel went down stairs and stepped into a lit- 
tle side-room, in which he sometimes indulged himself with 
a modest cigar, while the dining-room was being cleared of 
all the litter brought by his visitor. Colonel Suuierland was 
an orderly man by nature ; he did not like to see the coats 
and rugs and mufflers lying about on his chairs, and smiled 
to himself with a little perplexity over that guest, who Was 
so singularly unlike himself. He was not quite certain as 
yet how they should "get on," though very confident in Sir 
John's good meaning and his own good temper. Presently 
Patchey came to consult him about the dinner, and to state 
that the cook would gladly have an audience of her master, 
which, with a little reluctance, the colonel accorded. An 
arrival so sudden, and of so important a person, was no small 
event at Milnehill. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



For this first day, it must be allowed, the colonel did not 
particularly enjoy the stranger in his house. The establish- 
ment of Milnehill consisted of two maids and Patchey, who 
had been Colonel Sutherland's factotum and personal mana- 
ger for twenty years. Patchey's name was Paget as it hap- 
pened, and he was supposed to have noble blood in his veins, 
as he boasted on certain extreme occasions ; but it was only 
on very grand festivals, and as a name of state, that his no- 
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ble patronymic was produced, and for the most part he was 
well content with Patchey, which consisted better with his 
fortunes. Patchey was Irish by birth, though Scotch to 
extremity in every thing else ; but that accident, perhaps, 
helped him to rather more blunders than might have been 
expected from his discreet years and sober mind. At the 
present moment Patchey was considerably elated by the ar- 
rival of his old acquaintance, Sir John's man, who required 
more entertainment than his master, and made demands 
upon Patchey's time as host which somewhat interfered 
with his duties. This traveled gentleman ^made no less an 
impression upon the maids, who were also considerably dis- 
tracted from their proper and necessary occupations, in spite 
of the anxiety of betsy, the cook, to produce a creditable 
dinner in honor of Sir John. These combined causes made 
great infringement upon the colonel's quiet comfort during 
the day. Bis biscuit and little bottle of Edinburgh ale did 
not make their appearance till "nearly an hour after the prop- 
er time. He had to ring three times for something he want- 
ed ; and Patchey himself, the soberest of men, shared, by 
way of encouraging his confrere^ in so many little bottles 
of the said Edinburgh, that he appeared at last in a con- 
fused condition of wisdom, which excited to the utmost the 
wrath of the colonel. The explosion of imwonted indigna- 
tion which came upon Patchey's astonished head sobered 
him effectually, and the house recovered its equilibrium, es- 
pecially when Sir John's man was summoned to his master, 
and the maids awoke to an uncomprehending dread of " the 
Cornel in a passion," which frightful picture Patchey pre- 
sented to them in colors sufficiently terrible. Afterward 
things went on smoothly enough. An tmexceptionable din- 
ner made its appearance, with such a curry as would have 
won the heart and warmed the palate of any old Indian ; 
and Patchey, if he looked a little wiser and more solemn 
. than usual, was all the more rigid in the proprieties, and be- 
haved himself with a dignity worthy of the grand butler at 
Armitage Park. Sir John, who had not been seen since 
breakfast, appeared wonderfully refreshed and rejuvenated 
at the dinner-table. The leading fancy which inspired him 
at the present moment, though it frightened him, and though 
he feigned to fly from it, had nevertheless its influence upon 
his toilet, as well as on more important things. He was 
about fifty, mid^e-sized, yeUow-complexioned, but, save for 
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a little quemloosness of expression, b^ no means like an in- 
viJid. Neither did the shade of Parisian fashion in his dress 
increase his pretensions to ill health, though it added a cer- 
tain odd, indefinable something of the ridiculons to his ap- 
pearance, which Colonel Sutherland could not make out, yet 
could not help observing. Of this, however, nobody could 
be more profoundly unaware than Sir John, though no oae 
would have been quicker to perceive the same thmg in an- 
other. He took his seat at the cozy round table, with a sigh 
of satisfaction, and looked round upon all the comfort^ of 
the room ; the fire sparkling and manageable and not too 
large, the crimson curtsuins <&awn, the bright lamp, the well- 
spread table, and Patchey's solenm face at the side-board. 
"Happy man I — you have not been thrust into a gloomy des- 
ert of an Armitage Park, and congratulated on your good 
fortune — you can make yourself as cozy as you will !" said 
Sir John, who for the moment commiserated himself most 
sincerely, and thought with a positive shudder of those 
ghostly rooms from which he had fled, to such cold comfort 
as could be found in a Parisian appartement^ shining with 
white marble and white muslin, stucco and gold. 

" I suppose you could make yourself snug, too, if you pre- 
ferred it, eh?" said the colonel, across the table. "I don't 
think jT should have quarreled with Armitage Park, for the 
sake of my Ned and Tom." 

And as he said these words he put his hand to his ear, 
and bent across the table for his companion's answer ; for 
the colcmel was not without a spice of mischief in his na- 
ture, and rather enjoyed the silent hitch of the unfortu- 
nate baronet's shoulder, the pucker on his brow, and the 
" pshaw I" of disgust which burst from his lips. However, 
the dinner mollified Sir John — that Indo-British dinner, 
with its one yellow-complexioned dish, and its general tone, 
slight but prononcSe^ of Oriental fervor. Had not Betsy 
been cook to General Mulligatawny, and lived three years . 
with Mrs. Melrose ? Paris was nothing to her — Sir John 
proclaimed his enthusiastic approbation aloud. 

When the important meal was over, and the two gentle- 
men sat by the hre over their wine, they had a long dinner- 
talk about Scott of the 27th and Wood of tie 40th — ^and 
that fine fellow Simeon, who was forming the troop of Ir- 
regulars, you know — and poor Peter, who lost his majority 
by that ugly accident, and only recovered to see his juniors 
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passed before him — and Hodgson, who came home on sick 
leaTC — ^and Roberts, who had got cadetships for all his five 
sons. When that highly interesting and satisfactory talk 
flagged with thi removal of the clo4h, and the departure of 
the servants, Colonel Sutherland began to grow a little anx- 
ious about his protkgL Poor Roger, though Sir John jnight 
be very wiUing to befriend him, evidently occupied a very 
small place in the baronet's memory. The colonel cracked 
some nuts very slowly, and fell into silence. His visitor lost 
in the depths of that easy chair — ^the colonel's own chair — 
which the selfish little man, in the most entire disregard 
of prescriptive rights, had unfeelingly appropriated, looked 
round him with perfect comfort and satisfaction. In the 
momentary silence, the crackle of the fire, the deliberate 
crack, crack of Colonel Sutherland's nut-crackers, the faint 
sound of the breeze outside, combined to heighten the tran- 
quillity, ease, and uninterrupted comfort of the scene. ^'By 
George !" cried Sir John, suddenly starting up with an ac- 
tion so impetuous that he almost upset his wine, and caused 
the colonel to stop short in his occupation, holding out his 
nut-cracker in one hand, putting the other to his ear, and 
looking with a startled glance over the top of his specta- 
cles. 

"This time last night I was tossing on your detestable 
German Ocean, wishing you and your house far enough, 
and as sick as — ^as — ^as an unfortunate traveler could be. I 
think this a very agreeable contrast. Though you do throw 
your boys in my teeth, old feUow, here's prosperity and hap- 
piness to Milnehill !" 

"And a very hearty welcome to my old comrade," said 
the colonel, stretching out his kind hand. 

Settling down after this little effusion cost the English 
temper of the guest a few minutes' silence. Then he re- 
sumed upon the business of the night: 

" Now, Sutherland, about this boy. I think that was a 
very proper letter of his, do you know ; I like him the bet- 
ter for having written it: I should have done the same thing 
in his place. The young fellow, of course, has done some- 
thing to bring us mto mud and bother by this time; of 
course he has — ^what's the good of making a bolt if nothing 
comes of it ? I incline with you to think he's gone into the 
Guards." 

"By-the-by," said the colonel, "I've been thinking that 
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oyer. Fm not fio sure of that by this time: a man who 
hopes to rise from the ranks would find that^ I fear, about 
the most unkindly soil he could try.. Musgrave, of course, 
wants to see service — ^the Guards very rarely leave London. 
After sJl, I incline to change my opinion : a marching regi- 
ment would be better for him with his views." 

" What a feUow you are 1" cried the baronet, " you bring 
a man round to your views, and then cast him off and de- 
clare a contrary opinion. Kow Fm all for the Guards and 
the Regent's !Park barracks. He's a handsome fellow 
enough, I suppose, and I know he's not very clever. Of 
course, he's tsJcen in by the superior corps, and high repu* 
tation, and all that sort of thing, m bet yon somethmg 
he's a Guardsman. Now what's to be done ? If you want 
me to start for town directly and hunt him up, I say thank 
vou, my excellent friend, I am exceedingly comfortable 
here ; traveling bad for my health — beginning of March the 
worst season m the year — and so on, to any extent you 
please. But I don't want the boy to slip through our fin- 
gers, mind you. What's to be done? Don't you think 
he'll write again?" 

" Very doubtful," said Colonel Sutherland. 

« Doubtful ?— doubtful's something," said Sir John. « It 
can do no harm, so far as I can perceive, to wait and see. 
Let's be quiet for a little, and keep on the look-out. Of 
course, had I known what had happened I might have 
staid in town," he added, with a slightly injured air, " and 
settled that concern before I came on here. But, of course, 
as I did not know — ^" 

"I did not know either; nobody knew — ^he only lefk 
home the day before yesterday," interrupted the colonel. 

" To be sure ; and yet it would have been very convenient 
could I have been inK>rmed of it while in town," proceeded 
the baronet, still in a tone of injury ; " really at this time 
of the year — and I don't see there can be any damage done 
by waiting to see if he writes again." 

'^ Only that he might enter a regiment going to India, or 
Canada, or Australia, and might write on the eve of the 
voyage, as is most likely, and be lost beyond remedy," said 
the colonel, anxiously. 

Sir John scratched his head. "That would be a bore," 
he admitted ; " at all events, let's wait — we'll say a week ; 
a recruit can't be off to the end of the world in that time. 
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Then there's a little leisure to think ; and I say, Sutherland, 
keep your interest for your own occasions, old fellow — ^yon 
may want it yet for one of those everlasting boys of yours. 
I've a strong confidence Tom will take you in, and go for a 
soldier like the rest of his race. What would you make the 
boy a parson for ? A Scotch parson too I — whom nobody 
can be of the least benefit to. Wait a little — he'M change 
his mind, that fellow will, or he's not the boy I took him 
for. Let's join the — ^hum; — ^I forgot — ^no ladies to join," he 
muttered, in as low a tone as he could drop his voice to 
so suddenly. "Play chess still, Sutherland ? — ^let'stry a 
game." 



CHAPTER XXXVL 



Seb John AsmTAas found Milnehill an exceedingly agree- 
able habitation. He fell into the routine of the colonel's 
habits as a man long a6customed to a life and duties similar 
to those of his host only could have done. Day by day he 
recovered of his querulousness and invalidism. He even 
forgot the dreaded heir who had driven him from his new 
inheritance, and began to be able to speak on ordinary sub* 
jects without much allusion to the dreadful subject of mar- 
riage, and his own perplexities in respect to it. Then Sir 
John, when once delivered from himself, was a little of a 
humorist, and enjoyed the peculiarities of the society in 
which he found himself. Numberless old Indian officers, 
members of the Civil service, families, who, without being 
of that origin, had two or three sons in our Oriental empire, 
and people more or less Connected with India, were to be 
found in the neighborhood. Indeed, with the mixture of a 
clergyman or two, a resident landed proprietor, linked to 
the community by means of a son in the B.N.I., or a daugh- 
ter married in Calcutta, and one or two stray lawyers from 
Edinburgh — ^this formed the whole of Colonel Sutherland's 
society, and no small part of the general society of the 
neighborhood. 

These excellent people, to the greater part of whom the 
world consisted of India and Edinburgh, whose associations 
were all connected either with the kindly and limited circle 
of home, or with the Imarre and extraordinary life of the 
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East, and to whom the rest of the world came in, by-the- 
waj, a sort of unconsidered blank of distance between the 
two points of interest, were as original and agreeable a com- 
munity as one could wish to meet with; experienced, for 
years of travel, of intercourse with primitive people, and of 
universal command and authority, had given a certain de- 
cision and authority to their judgment ; yet so singuliurly 
simple in respect to this European world and its centres of 
civilization, and so innocent of all public sentiment other 
than the dominant Anglo-Saxon instinct of sway and rule 
over an inferior race, that their views on geneiul subjects 
had .a freshness and novelty which, if sometimes a little 
amusing, was always racy and original. Knowing very lit- 
tle, except in words, of the races who contest with us the 
supremacy of the modem world ; of those powers so equally 
balanced whose slightest move on either side sets idl the 
kingdoms of Ohristendom astir, and threatens contests big- 
ger and more ominous than any conquering campaign of the 
East; this community was good-humorealy contemptuous 
of the incomprehensible ignorance of those dwellers at 
home who knew no difference between Tamul and Hindo- 
stani, who innocently imagined that a man at Agra, being 
in the same country with his brother at Madras, might have 
a chance of meeting with him some day, or who could not 
be made to comprehend the difference between aDhobi and 
a man of high caste. These strange ignorances they laugh- 
ed at among themselves with a pleasant feeling of superior- 
ity, and contested Indian appointments and £e new regu- 
lations of the Company with far greater interest than the 
state of Europe could excite them into. One and another 
had charge of a little troop of children, " sent home" for 
their education. Somebody was always returning, some- 
body always '^ going out." There was great talk, especial- 
ly among the ladies, of outfits and their comparative cheap- 
ness, and of the respective advantages and disadvantages m 
traveling overland or by the Cape. Sir John, who was In- 
dian enough to find himself much at home in this society, 
was at the same time man of the world enough to be amused 
by its characteristics. He found it more entertaining to 
listen to a lady's troubles in a journey to the hills, to the 
adventures of the d^kh, or the misbehavior of the Syces, 
than he had found it in recent days to bewail the afflictions 
of a continental tour, the impositions of the inns, and the 
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faUure of the cooks. Palanquins and howdahs were nnqnes- 
tionably more picturesque than traveling carriages and vet- 
turini^ and the Dkkh Bungalow ten times more original 
than the Hotd cP Angleterre or the B&mischs Kaiser, Sir 
John, for the moment, found himself so famously entertain- 
ed, that he showed no inclination whatever to abridge his 
stay at Milnehill. 

He liked his host, he liked the society, he liked the quar- 
ters ; the dinners were good, the curry superlative, the house 
extremely cozy. Then the freedom of the bachelor life, free 
from any disagreeable claim of duties, suited the baronet 
exactly. His room was exactly the size he preferred, his 
fire always burned cheerfully, the colonel left him to him- 
self with perfect good-breedmg and discreet kindness, for- 
cing his mclinations in nothing. General Mulligatawny, 
whose "policy" touched one side of the humble mclosure 
of Milnehill, had two unmarried ladies at present resident 
in his house, in whom the baronet felt a certain interest, 
both bound for India, and consequently not to be seen or 
treated with after a certain date, which greatly increased 
their attractions. One of them, the general'Mfrand-daugh- 
ter, a pretty girl of eighteen, to whom Sir John seriously, 
but secretly, mclined, and who, he rather more than sus- 
pected, was pretty certain to laugh in his face at any avow- 
al of his incipient sentiment ; the other, a handsome woman 
of thirty, youngest of all the said general's dozen children, 
" going out" to keep house for a brother, who had already 
got through two wives, and preferred a little interregnum 
before looking for another. This latter lady. Sir John felt 
with a little terror, was what people call " extremely suit- 
able," and the very person for rdm. Consequently, he con- 
ceived a great dread of her, mingled with a littie anxiety to 
look well in her presence. With these attractions to the 
neighborhood, is it wonderful that Sir John showed little 
inclmation to leave Milnehill ? 

The week passed, and another week followed it. There 
was still no news from Roger Musgrave, and the colonel 
grew at once impatient and anxious. These feehngs, strug- 
gling with his punctilious and old-fashioned hospitality, made 
him exceedingly uncomfortable. He could no longer enjoy 
the presence of his guest, while at the same time it was 
against all his traditions of friendliness to suggest any thing 
to him which should shorten his stay or make him feel him- 
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self unwelcome. The colonel, to whom all the vaned senti- 
ments of life had come in their due season, could not see 
the baronet's perplexities and preoccupations in presence 
of womankind without secret amusement and wonder ; and 
Sir John's regards, divided between Miss Mulligatawny and 
her niece, surprised his host into occasional accesses of pri- 
vate laughter ; but this by no means sufficed to divert the 
colonel, as it diverted his visitor, from the important obiect 
which had originally brought him here. Colonel .Suther- 
land never entered his cozy dining-room in the morning 
without the dread of finding a letter from Roger, telling of 
some step which was irrevocable, and carried him quite out 
of their reach. He went to rest with that thought in the 
evening, and took it up on waking the next day : he began 
to be quite restless and full of discomfort ; he even medir 
tated setting out by himself to London to find the young 
man : he wrote to various old friends in town, begging 
them to make inquiries. Then he repeated to himsel; 
*' Make inquiries I look for a needle in a bundle of hay I 
Yet, nevertheless, sent off his letters. On the whole, no- 
thing had si^ agitated and disturbed the colonel for years. 
He pictured to himself the lingering hope of being yet 
sought after and aided, which would dwell in the youth's 
mind unawares : he imagined the hope sickening, the ex- 
pectation failing : he thought of the bitter enlightenment, 
which has ceased to believe in words and promises, grow- 
ing round the boy : he felt his own word losing its mean- 
ing, and his own earnest desire frustrated. l%en, unable 
to keep silence, in spite of his reticence as host, he spoke to 
Sir John on the subject. Sir John made light of his trour 
bles: "My dear fellow, what can they do with a batch of 
new recruits in a week — three weeks, is it ? Very well, 
then, three weeks ; what do you suppose could be done in 
that time ? Besides, have you any certainty that troops 
are beinff sent abroad at all ? I don't know of any ; and 
for the Queen's service, you know, I ought to be almost 
a better authority than yourself. No, no, have patience — 
we'll hear from the boy presently, I have not the slightest 
doubt of it. Give him up? — ^no, not a bit! but a little 
knocking about will do him good — always does young men 
good ! •If you look so very serious, I shaJl believe you want 
to get rid of me." 
This last address was unanswerable. The colonel closed 
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his lips with a sigh. As for his own inflnence, from which 
he at one time hoped a good deal, he found it conclude in a 
courteous letter and a ready promise. The colonel was ex- 
tremely discomfited and discouraged ; for the first time in 
his life he repented of kindness. Had he, after all, '^ r^ed 
expectations which could never be realized ?" The matter 
gave him a great deal more pain than Sir John could have 
thought possible. He^ with all the carelessness of a man 
who has commonly found the world go well with him, put 
this afiair aside lightly. Why should any thing happen to 
disconcert their plans ? As soon as the boy should turn up 
he was ready and eager to help him. He had no apprehen- 
sion of any romantic contretemps^ such as the colonel feared ; 
such things only occurred in very rare cases. What harm 
could it do to wait? 

Thus still another week passed on. A month after hear- 
ing from Roger, Colonel Sutherland found another letter on 
his breakfast-table; it was dated "Ship JWnce Megent^ in 
the Downs, March 21st." With a gasp of excitement the 
colonel ran his eyes over it, and then thrust it into the hani 
of Sir John, who was calmly eating his breakfast. The bar- 
onet started, read it over, jumped from his seat, and called 
for his man in a voice of thunder. Then he flew to a writ- 
ing-table which stood in one comer, wrote someUiing hur- 
riedly in gigantic characters, shouting aloud at the end of 
eveiy word for " Summers I Summers !" Summers made 
his appearance hastily, amazed and fluttered by the imperar 
tive demand. 

" Fly ! — horseback, railway, any thing that's quickest — 
telegraph-office, Edinburgh ! To be sent this instant ; re- 
turn directly ; here's your money ; I teU you, fly !" cried the 
excited baronet. 

Summers made an astonished bow, looked at the paper, 
and demanded where ? His miaster took him by the shoul- 
ders and thrust him out of the door, following him through 
the rain along the garden, and shouting, "Telegraph-office, 
Edinburgh !" in his ear, with sundry stimulating expletives. 
Then Sir John returned much more slowly. He found the 
colonel marching about the room, very grave, and very much 
excited. 

"It's not your fault, old fellow," said the baronet, hastily 
" bolting," to use his own expression, the remainder of his 
breakfast; "here's the man that's to blame; come down 
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upon m€, it'll do you good. I don't give this np yet. How's 
the wind ? Dead southwest for a miracle — can't go a step 
down the Channel in a sou'wester! Come along — ^put up 
your traps, brighten your grave fece, and let's be off by the 
first train !" 

" We'll be too late J" said the colonel, whose mortification 
and distress were great. 

" Not a bit of it/' said Sir John. *' Telemitiph reaches the 
ship in half an hour — ^ Young man, Roger Musgrave, enlist- 
ed among^the troops on board the JPnnce Regent^ to be de- 
tained. To the officer in command.' We shall be there 
by noon to-morrow all right. Why do you suppose now 
that Fortune should make up her mind to spite us ? Why 
shouldn't the wind stay for twenty-four hours in that quar- 
ter, and all be well ?" 

"Why, indeed?" said the colonel, with a sigh; "why 
should not every thing serve our caprice when we lose the 
true opportunity, and then make a fictitious one? — ^but they 
don't, Armitage. I shall never forgive myself; however, 
while there is still a hope let us go." 

For the colonel's fears had been literally fulfilled. Roger 
had enlisted in a regiment about to sail for the Cape, where 
there was at present raging one of the many Canre wars. 
He wrote to take leave of his friend, believing well to be 
out of reach before any late succor could reach nim. A cer- 
tain shade of proud and forlorn melancholy was in his fsu-e- 
well. The young man felt to his heart a pang which he 
would not confess — ^he had been taken at his word. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 



By the same evening train — ^for they were too late for 
any other — which had carried the colonel not very long be- 
fore to that little rural world which included Tlllington and 
Marchmain, Horace Scarsdale and Roger Musgrave, the two 
gentlemen that night rushed to London. As they went 
their darksome way in the dimly-lighted carriage, which, 
as it chanced, they occupied alone, each leaned back into a 
comer, occupied with his own thoughts. Sir John, totally 
refusing to accept the uncomfortable chance of being too 
late, looked out at every station with an anxious eye upon 
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the wind, and cried, "Hurrah for the sou'wester I" as they 
dashed into London in the cheery spring morning which 
brightened -the grimy face of even that overgrown enchant- 
ress. Colonel Sutherland said nothing; his interest in the 
wind was very limited ; he had made up his mind to mis- 
fortune, and blamed himself deeply. The old man under- 
stood, as .by a revelation, the mmd of the youth who had 
addressed to him that letter. The feeling of secret disap- 
pointment, without any thing to complain of, the forlorn 
success of his experiment, the perfect acquiescence which 
every body seemed to have given to his self-disposal ; while, 
at the same time, it was quite true that he had put himself 
out of every body's way, and " that nobody was to blame," 
as people say, all shone through his melancholy leave-tak- 
ing. If they did succeed in finding him, would he return? 
the colonel asked himself. If they came to the rescue at 
last, after he had made his plunge, and had borne the bit- 
terest part of it, would he consent to be bought ofl^ and owe 
his improved rank to Sir John's tardy benevolence? The 
message itself— was that judicious ? — might not its only ef- 
fect be to leave a certain stigma upon the character of the 
young soldier ? Thus one subject of reflection only more 
psunful than another had quick succession in the colonel's 
thoughts. He vowed to himself he should never again wait 
for the co-operation of another in any thing which was nec- 
essary to be done ; and so only shook his head as Sir John 
hurra'd for the " sou'wester," and, looking behind him as 
he descended from the carriage, shook his head still more, 
and felt the cold whisper of another wind jising upon his 
cheek. Sir John perceived it also, and grew pale. V It is 
only a current — ^there are always currents of wind under 
these archways," he explained, hurriedly. Then they drove 
across London in a cab to the Dover railway, snatched a 
hasty breakfast of boiling coffee and cold beef, for which 
they had not above ten minutes' time, and so rushed on 
again to make sure of poor Roger's fate. Even Roger's un- 
certain fate, however, and all his self-reproach on this occa- 
sion, could not hinder the colonel's eyes to brighten as they 
whirled past almost in sight of Addiscombe, and saw some 
distant figures in the Cadet's uniform on a distant road. 
Could one of them, perhaps, be Ned? — and the colonel 
tliought of seeing his boy to-morrow with a cheerful warmth 
at his heart, which, in spite of himself, made him more hope- 
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fill — ^thinking of Ned he could still believe to find the wind 
unchanged, the ship unsailed, the young man's mind unim- 
bittered. As the miles and the moments passed, as the 

green country sloped upward into grassy hills, and showed 
ere and there its little precipice of chalk, the colonel's cour- 
age rose. Not from any reason ; he was a man to be above 
reasons sometimes, this tender old soldier; the comfort and 
the courage came, an inexplicable genial breath from the 
neighborhood of his boy. 

While, in the mean time, a result perfectly contrary was 
produced on Sir John : he shuffled about in his seat with an 
mcontrollable impatience ; he gazed out of the window ; he 
closed his eyes with disgust when he turned from that ; he 
could have got out and pushed behind hke the Frenchman, 
so eager was his anxiety. The express train was too slow 
for him — ^the wind had changed I 

The wind had changed I When they came in sight of 
the sea these stormy straits were specked with ships libera- 
ted from their prison, with white wings spread, md impa- 
tient feet, making their way out to the ocean. Cold and 
shrill, with its whistle of ungracious breath, the gale hissed 
with them through the narrow tunnels ; pennons fluttering 
to the west — ^bowsprits pointed seaward, clouds flying on 
the same cold tracK, and as much as these an increase of 
cold, an acrid contradiction of the sunshine, bewrayed the 
east wind which drove invalids to their chambers, but car- 
ried ships down channel. Often before had Sir John Armi- 
tage anathematized the east wind — ^perhaps he never cursed 
it in his heart till now, as he watched with envious impa- 
tience a large vessel covered with sail making her way out 
of the Downs. " That's her for a wager I" said Sir John to 
himself; "the very thing they'd send troops in — a round, 
shajpeless, horrid old hulk, warranted the worst sailer on the 
station. To be sure I — there she goes, bobbing like an ap- 
ple in a posset — ^ugh, you ugly old beast! — couldn't you 
have waited another day ?" 

"Eh? — you were speaking — what's the matter, Armi- 
tage ?" said the colonel, rous^ by the sound. 

" Nothing," said Sir John. To tell the truth, he did not 
feel himself quite the hero of the position at this moment ; 
he did not care to disclose his fears until hope was proved 
vain ; perhaps, after ^, that was not the JPrince Begmt — 
perhaps the officers were still not aboard, or some happy 
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accid^it had prevented her from taking the earliest advant- 
age of the change of wind. The baronet dragged his com- 
panion along with him to the " Ship" before he would sufTer 
him to ask any questions. There the obsequious attendants 
who received the strangers were startled by the impatient 
outcry and gesture, almost wild, of the excited baronet. 
"The Prince Regent^ lying in the Downs, with troops on 
board for the Cape — who can tell me if she has sailed?" 
This inquiry was somewhat startling to the inn-keeper and 
his vassals. "We can send and see," suggested timidly one 
of the waiters, " directly, sir." Sir John rushed out again, 
and started off almost at a run toward the pier. " Sailed 
two hours a^o," said a " sea-faring" individual, of questiona- 
ble looks, who stood on the steps of the hotel smoking his 
cigar. " Halloo there I sailed two hours ago, I tell you — 
d'ye thi^^you can make up to her, hey? I'd back you 
against tIR precious old tub if you're in that mind — but 
she's got the start, look you, by two hours — ^aU saU and a 
fresh wind I" 

Sir John came back much dbcomfitcd and crest-fallen. 
He could not make up his mind to the disappointment. It 
was quite intolerable to him. He consulted every body 
round as to the chances of overtaking the ship — was he 
likely to do so if he hired a steamer ? The nautical by- 
stander took up this idea with great zeal ; but before Sir 
John committed himself a better-mformed waiter volunteer- 
ed the mformation that there were still some officers to join 
the vessel at Portsmouth, and that she might be oveitaken 
there. The colonel shook his head. To nim the chances 
of success seemed so small, that the further journey was 
scarcely worth the while, and some hours would still elapse 
before there was a train. Sir John, however, fltill sanguine, 
found out with a telescope the vessel, which he still held 
to be the Ptince Regent^ exhausted himself in contempt- 
uous criticisms on her build and sailing qualities, and de- 
clared that they were certain to be at Portsmouth hours 
before the unwieldy transport. The colonel said nothing; 
he paced about the room with serious looks and a grieved 
heart, sometimes pausing to look wistfully out from the 
windows ; a week earlier and Roger might have been saved 
^— a day earlier and they could still have seen him, have ' 
tried the last chance for his deliverance, and made him 
aware of their real intentions and regard for his wdfare. 
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The colonel could not forgive hinisel£ For perhaps the 
first time in his life he judged his companion unfairly, felt 
disgusted at Sir John's exclamation of self-encouragement, 
and secretly blamed as levity his eager special pleadings 
and arguments with himself. Presently they started again 
for Portsmouth, fatigue and vexation together proving al- 
most too much for Colonel Sutherland, who was the elder 
by several years, and the most seriously affected in the pres- 
ent instance. As for Sir John, he still kept himself up by 
expectations : of course, they must reach Portsmouth in 
time — of course, there could be no diflSculties in the way of 
buying Roger off— he would return with them, get his com- 
mission, and then follow his pseudo-comrades, if he had still 
a hankering after the smell of powder. He was thus flat- 
tering himself, when they reached the busy sea-port. Sir 
John, for once forgetful alike of dinner, rest, andJulet, with 
yesterday's beard, and no better provision for tK fatigues 
of the day than a couple of biscuits, rushed at once into the 
hubbub of the port. Some time was occupied in these in- 
quiries; he ran from place to place, the colonel marching 
gravely by his side, putting his hand to his anxious ear 
when any one addressed them, listening with his solicitous 
stoop forward to every word of every answer. But it was 
again in vain — ^the JPHnce MegerU had only signaled in pass- 
ing, and had neither paused nor taken in any officers at Ports- 
mouth : by this time, heavy transport as she was, the vessel 
was at sea. 

Heavily and in silence the two travelers sought a hotel, 
marched up the stairs side by side, without saying a word 
to each other, and threw themselves, with a simultaneous 
groan of fatigue and disappointment, into chairs. This last 
performance elicited a short, hard laugh from the baronet, 
now thoroughly out of sorts. "I've been a confounded 
ibol!" cried Sir John — "I'll never forgive myself. Why 
the deuce don't you come down upon me, Sutherland? — ^I'm 
atai ass — I'm an idiot — ^I deserve to be turned out of decent 
society ! Hang me, if I did not mean to be a father to that 
boy I" 

The real sincerity and penitence of his tone woke once 
more all the kindly feelings of the colonel. " It can not be 
helped now," he said, with a sigh ; " by this time it's provi- 
dence : and I don't doubt it'll turn out for the best." 

" Ah, it is easy for you to speak," said Sir John, who per- 
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haps did not quite understand his companion's simple, prac- 
tical reference to a disposition beyond the power of man ; 
^'you are not to blame: to think, with my confounded 
trifling, I should have let Musgrave's boy throw himself 
away!" 

Thb led the tolonel to soothe his friend, and take the 
guilt upon himself, a proceeding which the baronet, after a 
few minutes, did not object to. After a while his spirits 
rose. He began to be reminded of a vigo rous appetite, and 
to recover the exhaustion of fatigue. W ith a little assump- 
tion of languor on his own part, and a tender regard for the 
necessities of the colonel. Sir John took upon himself at last 
to order dinner. Then the travelers separated, to make 
their most needful ablutions. When they met again at din- 
ner Sir John was himself again. 

"After all, Sutherland," he said, "nothing can be more 
absurd than to disturb ourselves about this, though it is 
very vexatious. 'Twill do the boy good, after all — nothing 
I should have liked better at his age ; and won't harm his 
prospects a bit— every body likes adventurous young men. 
Here's a health and a famous voyage to the young fellow. 
I'll take care there's a welcome waiting for him when he 
lands — ^for of course every ship that safls the passage will 
outstrip the transport. To be sure, he's melancholy enough 
now, I believe. Do him good — ^teach him to be careful how 
he runs away from his mends another time. What's the 
g[ood of breaking our hearts over it ? — ^he'd be just as sear 
sick if he were colonel; and I warrant the I^nnce J Regm t 
gives him quite enough to think of for eight days. What 
can't be cured, you Imow — there's good luck to him! — ^the 
end of his voyage will make up for it all." 

The colonel drank his luckless prot^g^s health very grave- 
ly : he thought of him all night, traveling with the forlorn 
lad over the darksome sea; and sent better things than 
wishes after him — ^remembering his name, in every break of 
his sleep through that long ni^t, before God, who saw the 
boy; and so, unseen, unaided, and ignorant of the disap- 
pomted efforts which had toiled after him, and of the one 
tender heart which ached over its failure, and was his bedes- 
man, nothing else being possible, the young adventurer 
went away deeper into the world and his life, further into 
the night and the distance, and the black paths of the sea. 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

Thb two gentlemen returned next day to Dover, to make 
inqoiries after the fate of Sir John's telegraphic dispatch, 
which, it appeared, had been delivered without doing any 
good. Roger had enlisted in a regiment of rifles : he was 
a famous shot, young, strong, and active — by no means such 
a recruit as a commanding officer concerned for the credit 
of his regiment would relinquish readily ; and, so far as the 
travelers could ascertain, no notice had been taken of their 
communication. Then they, went back to London, where 
Sir John, feeding himself considerably discomfited, hurried 
to the Horse Guards, to see what could be done at last for 
his unfortunate protkgL Having ascertained, with difficul- 
tyj, the regiment in which Roger had enlisted, he discovered, 
with no mfficultv at all, that this regiment was quite com- 
plete in its numoer, and that at present there were no va- 
cancies among the officers. At present I The chances were 
that a few months of a Caffre war might show some differ- 
ence in those full lists ; but a man could not purchase a pro- 
eroective commission on this ^m possibility. The only 
thing Sir John could do in the circumstances he did. There 
was no lack of kindness at the bottom of his heart: he 
wrote a kind letter to Roger, inclosing a bank-bill for a con- 
siderable amount, confessing his mortification at the conse- 
quences of his own delay, and ordering the young man, 
with an imperative cordiaUty which he felt quite justified 
in using, and which Roger was not likely to resist, to use 
the money and come home directly — at least, whether he 
.came home or not, he was not to serve the campaign in the 
ranks. " If he comes home, he's not the boy I took him 
for," said Sir John ; but he dispatched his letter, and with 
it a note to the major who led the detachm^it, and with 
whom he had some slight acquaintance. Having done this, 
the baronet's conscience was -clear: he did what he could 
to persuade Oolonel Sutherland to remain for some time in 
town ; he himself, after what had happened, having no par- 
ticular inclination to return to Milnehill. When ne found 
the colonel was not to be persuaded, Sir John remained by 
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himself, finding reftige, alike from Armitage Park and the 
grave looks of his friend, in the London season. He had 
been long out of the gay world. After a week or two in 
town, he gradually warmed to its fascinations, and forgot 
all about his failure very speedily, in a modest amount of 
fashionable dissipation and the comforts of his club. 

The colonel staid only to spend a day with Ned, and 
hastened home ; and as every thmg there went fair and soft- 
ly, and nothing else within the limits of this history requires 
immediate attention, let us spare a moment to glance after 
poor Roger, forlorn and alone among his comrades upon the 
monotonous sea. 

Among his comrades, and yet alone — ^more alone than 
the young man had been during all his life. He had neVer 
supposed — ^he had no means of imagining — the humiliations 
of this new life. He could gulp the inferior rank, the mor- 
tifications of his humble position — ^he could manage to salute 
as superiors, totally above him and out of his sphere, the 
young officers who a year ago would have been too happy 
to accompany him into the preserves of the Grange, or sit 
by his side at his godfather's hospitable table. These things 
he could bear ; what Roger could not bear was the perpet- 
ual society from which he could not free himself— the con- 
stant presence of his " mates," and entire lack of any thing 
like privacy in this existence, of which he had not conceived 
half the pangs. If he had been able to seek the meanest 
possible retirement of his own, he could have borne all other 
grievances cheerfully — ^but this was impossible ; and the life 
of which every hour, sleeping or wakmg, was spent in the 
rude companionship of men of a class much inferior and a 
breeding totally different from his own, grew bitter to the 
young man. He became unnaturally grave and self-absorb- 
ed. He attended to the minutest details of his duty with 
the most scrupulous and rigid care : but the sunshine and 
the glow of youth died away from him — life spread around 
him full of vulgar circumstances, unceasing noise, unceasing 
mirth, a perpetual accompaniment which made his heart 
sick. He did every thing he could to recall his courage — 
he tried to flatter his imagination with pictures of future 
distinction ; but Roger had not the imagination of a poet ; 
his fancy was not strong enough to carry him out of the 
midst of the reality which vexed his soul ; the pictures grew 
languid, the hopes feeble. His whole nature retreated with* 

K 
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in itself and had to summon its uttermost forces to bear the 
trial An experience which he had never looked for deep- 
ened his thoughts, and gave a painful development to his 
mind. His nearest approach to solitude was wh^i he leaned 
over the side of the ship, and lost the talk of his comrades 
in the sweep of the waves. Then many a melancholy fancy 
possessed poor Roger : sometimes he coidd &ncy he saw 
the face of his godfather gazing at him with a melancholy 
compunction ; and the loyal heart rose, and his own looks 
did their best to brighten, as if even the departed spirit 
should not blame itself while he had power to say No. 
Sometimes it was the good colonel who looked out of Rog- 
er's imagination, with a kind and grieved reproach, ^ Why 
did you not wait a little ? — could you not trust me .^" 

Sometimes, for an instant, the face he had seen upon that 
moorland road beside Marchmain — ^the young face troubled 
and blushing, which knew and recognized him, in spite of 
itself, flashed for a moment before Roger's dreaming eyes ; 
and then he turned away from the water and the heavens 
with a quick sigh, and turned back to the little world which 
made its passa^ over that sea — ^the noisy world between 
those wooden bulwarks, lounging here and there, playing 
cards, sleeping in the sun, jesting, quarreling, talkmg un- 
profitable talk, and laughm^ loud laughter. This was kU 
world, where Ro^er had to nve. 

At the same time an incident occurred to trouble him. 
A detachment of a regiment of infantry shared the comforts 
of the same transport ; and one day, shortly after they sail- 
ed, Roger was startled to meet Sam Gilsland, who for his 
part came to an amazed stand before him, and sheepishly 
put up his hand to his forehead in respectful salutation. 
Nothing could persuade Sam that "th' young Squire" was^ 
like himself, in the ranks. A hurried conversation ensued, 
in which Roger made strenuous endeavors to knock the fact 
into the thick head of his countryman ; and Sam went away 
with a confused idea that he was not to touch his cap any 
more to this unexpected shipmate, or to address the rifle- 
man as Mr. Roger, or to speak of him as the young Squire. 
This incident at once grieved Roger and comforted him. 
Somehow there was a certain consolation in the idea that 
one individual, at least, in that little community knew what 
and who he really was. But the annoyance overbalanced 
the comfort. Sam afler this could not come in contact with 
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bis former patron but with a ludicrous and embarrassing 
consciousness, which would have made Roger laugh if it 
had not pained him ; the simple lout felt himself alarmingly 
on his good behavior whenever he suspected Roger's neigh- 
borhood, and made a hundred furtive errands and clumsy 
attempts to do something for him, which at once disturbed 
his mind and touched his heart. He was by no means a 
bad fellow, this Sam — a certain gleam of chivalrous senti- 
ment warmed his opaque spirit at sight of the sad equal- 
ity with himself to which, in appearance, never in reality, 
the young Squire was reduced. The honest clown felt a 
certain mortiiication and downfSEdl in his own person to 
think that Roger in his crowded cabin was cleaning his 
own accoutrements like ^^a common man!" Sam made 
stealthy private expeditions into the rifleman's quarters to 
do it for him, moved by an indescribable mixture of com- 
passion and respect, and those tender home-associations 
which never had been so warm in the simple fellow's heart 
as now, and could not comprehend the burst of mortified 
gratification — ^the mixture of pain and pleasure, wrath and 
gratitude, with which Roger sent him away. After that 
he had to content himself with touching his cap stealthily, 
when he could have a chance unseen, to the young Squire, 
and confidinff, when he had the opportunity, his own pnvate 
troubles to him, not without a secret conviction that Mr. 
Roger, by-and-by, if not immediately, would be able to 
right and avenge his humble follower. Sometimes Roger 
was disposed to think Sam's presence an augmentation of 
his own downfall, but in reality there was a certain solace 
in it unawares. 

All this time, however, a third person, totally unsuspected 
by the unfortunate youth, observed him narrowly and close- 
ly, losing nothing, not even the clownish services which Sam 
would faiu have rendered to the young rifleman. The ma- 
jor was one of the most unsentimental of men. Abstract 
benevolence would never have suggested to him any special 
interest whatever in a recruit of superior rank. " His own 
fault, of course — best thing the jfeUow could do," would 
have been the only comment likely to i^l from the lips of 
the major; and no indulgence had any chance to drop from 
his hands upon the head of the unhappy volunteer who had 
been "wild," or "gay," or "unsteady," and who had lost 
himself in the ranks. 
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Bat from the day of their embarkation the face of Roger 
had caught his eye. A puzzling consciousness of knowing 
these ingenuous features troubled him ; he felt certain that 
he had seen them, and seen them under very different cir- 
cumstances, somewhere. Then came the telegraphic mes- 
sage of Sir John Armitage, which, abrupt and unauthorized 
as it was, made the major wroth. He tore it through and 
sen£ the fragments overboard in the first flush of his indig- 
nation. After a while, however, he repented of his wrath. 
He had scarcely noted the name in his hurried glance upon 
the paper — ^he forgot it in the flush of passion with which 
he tossed the presumptuous missive overboard ; but as soon 
as he came to himself an uneasy idea that it concerned the 
young man whom he began to note, troubled the major. 
The thought riveted his attention more and more upon the 
melancholy and grave young rifleman, who seemed to spend 
all his leisure time leaning over the bulwark watching the 
waves sweep by the vessel's side. Gradually, and unawares 
to himself, the major grew more and more interested in this 
solitary soldier ; his interest grew into a pursuit ; he could 
no longer help observing him, and so strongly had the idea 
entered his mind, that to find it mistaken would have been 
a personal mortification and disparagement of his own wis- 
dom. Then the major, in his quick, quarter-deck prome- 
nade, was witness to the amazed recognition of Sam Gils- 
land, and of various other private encounters between the 
two young men, in which Sam's furtive salutation of respect 
spoke more than words to the sharp eye of the old soldier. 
How to act upon his suspicions was, however, a more diffi- 
cult matter than how to pursue them ; and if he was right, 
what then ? Sons of gentlemen before now had dropped 
clandestinely into the green coats of the Rifle Brigade, about 
whom the major had given himself no manner of trouble ; 
and he scarcely liked to acknowledge to himself how much 
that unregarded message lay on his conscience, or how glad 
he would have been now to have paid a little more atten- 
tion to it. 

However, the time slipped on, and the voyage progressed, 
while the commanding officer busied himself with these fan- 
cies, finding himself strangely unable to dissociate the mel- 
ancholy young private soldier in his green coat from a cer- 
tain radiant young huntsman " in pink," whom his fancy per- 
petually conjured up before him as the hero of some north- 
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country field, but whom he could not identify by name. The 
major even tried the unjustifiable expedient of discovering 
Roger in some neglect of duty, that he might have a plausi- 
ble motive for calling him into his judicial presence. But 
not the most sudden and imlooked-for appearance of his 
commanding officer could betray the young rifleman into 
forgetfulness of the necessary salute, and in every other par- 
ticular his duty was done rigidly and minutely, beyond the 
chance of censure. This circumstance itself piqued the ma- 
jor's curiosity further. Then his interest was aided by the 
interest of others. Somebody discovered the " superior ed- 
ucation" (poor fellow I he himself, in sincere humility, was 
ready to protest he had none) of the young man, and sug- 
gested his employment apart in those regimental matters 
which required clerking. Strange occupation for the old 
Squire's Nimrod ! Recognizing that he was not what he 
seemed, the first impulse of assistance thrust the young 
huntsman — ^the child of moor, and fell, and open country — 
into a little office, and put a pen into the fingers which were 
much better acquainted with gun and bridle. This odd con- 
clusion of modem philosophy contented the projectors of it 
mightily, and by no means discontented Roger, who, sick at 
the heart of his humiliated life, was glad of any thing which 
- separated him from his comrades, and gave him at least his 
own society, if not that of any body higher ; though he 
knew very well, if no one else did, that his role of rifleman 
was much more natural and congenial to him than the role 
of clerk, of which he knew nothing whatever. 

The fact, however, which every body knows perfectly well, 
yet few people acknowledge, that all the nameless some- 
things which distinguish between the lower and the higher 
— and build most real and palpable, though indescribable, 
barriers between class and class, do by no means necessari- 
ly include education, was not a fact taken into account by 
the good-natured subaltern who interested himself in Rog- 
er's behalf, while the major only watched him. So the 
young man, whose penmanship was not perfection, sat by 
himself over the regimental business, puzzhng his honest 
brains with accounts which were sometimes overmuch for 
his arithmetic, yet encouraged by the consciousness that 
even this irksome business, totally unsuitable for him as it 
was, was a step of progress. And the major now and then 
appearing across his orbit, tempted him with wily questions, 
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to whioh Roger was impenetrable ; and Sam Gilsland, with 
a grin of satis^otion, tugged his forelock and whispered his 
conviction that Master Roger would ne'er stand in the ranks 
when they came to land — which conclusion, however, and 
the hopes of his subaltern patron to get permanent employ- 
ment lor him of this same description when they reached 
the end of the journey, were any thing but satis&u^ory to 
Roger. It began to be rather hard for the young man to 
keep on the proper respectful terms with this honest subal- 
tern, whom yet he did not choose to confide in. " No !'* ex- 
claimed Roger, " I am fit for a soldier, not for a clerk ;" and 
a flush of h^ old sanguine conviction, that on the field and 
in actual warfare there must still be paths to distinction, 
swept across his face and spirit for the moment. The next 
minute he was once more puzzling over his papers, with his 
head bent low and his frame thrming, his emotion and en- 
thusiasm all suppressed; though they would have made a 
wonderful impression on the young officer who patronized 
and took care of him, and who was convinced that Musgrave 
was not a common fellow, and had a story if he would tell 
it. This, however, was the very last thmg in the world 
which Roger, totally hopeless now of any deliverance, and 
too proud to accept the pity of men who were no more than 
his equals, had any mind to do. 

Their arrival at the Cape, however, made a wonderftil dif- 
ference in the prospects of the young rifleman. Sir John 
Armitage's letter, put into his hands before they landed (for 
the baronet was correct in his supposition that the Prince 
Megent was of course the slowest sailer on the seas), threw 
him into a sudden agitation of pride, gratitude, shame, con- 
solation, and perplexity, which it is impossible to describe ; 
in the midst of which paroxysm of mingled emotions he was 
summoned to the presence of the niajor. The major re- 
ceived him with outstretched hand. " Thought I knew you 
all along," said that unagitated functionary ; " could not for 
the life of me recollect where — ^made up my mind it was a 
peculiar case— eh ? — Sit down and let me hear at once what 
you mean to do." 

" What I mean to do ?" asked Roger, in amazement. 

"To be sure — you've had your letters, I suppose? Thitf 
here is a delusion," said the major, tapping upon the coarse 
sleeve of the young man's uniform ; " found it out, haven't 
you? — ^knew it myself aU along; meant to interfere when 
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we came to land, whether or no, and mqnire about your 
friends. Here's old Armitage spared me the trouble ; rec- 
ollect as well as possible the meet with the Tillington hounds 
— ^your uncle's, eh ? — and the old boy was extravagant, and 
left; you unprovided for? Never mmdl a young fellow of 
pluck like you can always make his way. Now here is the 
question — ^Are you going home? What are you going to 
do?" 

These questions were easy to ask, but impossible to an- 
swer. Roger had scarcely read with comprehension Sir 
John's letter, and his mind was in the utmost agitation, di- 
vided between his old ideas of entire independence and the 
uneasy consciousness of all that his experience had taught 
him. He scarcely knew how he excused himself from im- 
mediate answer, and managed to conclude his audience with 
the major. The rest of the day he spent in the most trour 
bled and unsatisfactory deliberations ; but a little later, de- 
layed by some accident, a letter from Colonel Sutherland 
came into his hands. That letter persuaded and soothed 
the young man like an actual presence ; he yielded to its 
fetherly representations. That voice of honor, simple and 
absolute, which could not advise any man against his honor 
— ^Roger coxdd scarcely explain to himself how it was that 
his agitation calmed, his heart healed, his hopes rose with 
all the rebound and elastic force of youth ; he no longer felt 
it necessary to reject the kindness offered him, or to thrust 
off from himself, as bitter bonds, those kindly ties of obliga^ 
tion to which it was impossible to attach any mean or sor- 
did condition. Why should he be too proud to be aided ? 
But he had no mind to ^o home and lose that chance of 
distinction and good service which would be his best thanks 
to his friends. A few days after, Roger Musgrave had re- 
joined his regiment as a volunteer, money in his purse, a 
U^ht heart in his breast, and every body's fiivor and ^ood- 
ymUl attending him. He who was the best shot within 
twenty miles of Tillington was not far behind at Cape 
Town; and there we leave him for his first enterprise of 
arms. 
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CHAPTER XXXTX. 



In the mean time the life of Horace Scarsdale had made 
progress, according to his own plan, in his new sphere. His 
uncle, at first annoyed and disturbed by the summary set- 
tlement which the young man had made for himself, was 
perhaps, after idl, rather pleased than otherwise to be thus 
nreed from the charge of arranging for one whom he under- 
stood so little; and no opposition of friends hindered his es- 
tablislmient in the office of Mr. Pouncet, where the lawyer, 
half out of admiration for the abilities which speedily devel- 
oped themselves in his new clerk, and half in tender regard 
for the suit which he possibly might have to conduct for 
him, was very gracious to Horace. Every thing promised 
well for the new-comer ; his prodigious knowledge of the 
private affidrs of every body in the county, their weakness- 
es and follies — ^knowledge acquired, as we have said, from 
the out-door servants and humble country tradesmen in the 
village ale-houses, but of which Horace was skillful enough 
to veil the origin — ^amazed his employer, who found these 
gleanings of unexpected knowledge wonderfully useful to 
him, and could not comprehend how they had been gsuned. 
The young man had now an income, small in reality, but to 
him competent and satisfactory, and sweetened by the con- 
sciousness of freedom and of knowing it was all his own. 
He was eminently cold-blooded, and ^^ superior to impulse" 
— ^a man who could calculate every thing, and settle his 
manner of life with an uncompromising firmness; but he 
was not a stoic. He stepped into all the dissipations of the 
little country town — stepped, but did not plunge — with an 
unlovely force, which cmld command itself, and did not. 
He was not "led away," either by society, or youthful spir- 
its, or by that empire of the senses which sometimes over- 
comes very young men. What he did which was wrong 
he did witn full will and purpose, gratifying his senses with- 
out obeying them. He carried his cool head and steady 
nerves through all the scenes of excitement and debauchery 
of which Kenlisle was capable — ^and it had its hidden cen- 
tre of shame and vice, like every other town — ^sometimes as 
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an observer, often as a partaker ; but he was never " carried 
away" — ^never forgot himself— never by any chance, either 
in pleasure, or frolic, or vice more piquant than either, ceased 
to hold himself, Horace Scarsdale, closer and dearer than 
either sin or pleasure. He was the kind of man to be vi- 
cious in contradistinction to beine a victim or a slave of 
vice. He was the man to pass tnumphantly through hun- 
dreds more innocent than himself, strong in the unspeakable 
superiority of being able to, stop when he found it necessa- 
ry, and or having at all times that self-control and self-do- 
minion which belongs to cold blood and a thoroughly selfish 
spirit. Secure in this potent ascendency of self-regard, Hor- 
ace could do many things which would have destroyed the 
reputation of a less cool or more impressionable man. Yet 
his entry into independent life, and those pleasures hitherto 
unknown to him — ^mean and miserable as were the dissipa- 
tions of the little country town — occupied Horace, though 
not to the exclusion of his own interests, enough to make 
him slower than he had intended to be, in his searches after 
his father's secret. True, there was no case of Scarsdale 
versus Scarsdale, or versus any other person, in any of the 
law reports he could reach, any more than there was in Mr. 
Pouncet's brain ; and he knew no means at the present mo- 
ment of entering on his inquiry, and had obtained no clew 
whatever as to the manner of this secret, or which was the 
way of finding it out. But he did not chafe under this, as 
in other circumstances he might have done : for the present 
he was sufficiently occupied, and not at all disccmtented with 
his Ufe. 

At the same time, in spite of the deportment which dis- 
pleased the colonel, there were some traces of breeding, un- 
consciously to himself, in the speech and manner of Horace, 
which gained him acceptance among the people around him. 
He was not refined nor cultivated, nor accustomed to socie- 
ty ; but though his sentiments might be vulgar enough, he 
Mmself was not so. His very rudeness was not the rude- 
ness of a Kenlisle townsman; he was ignorant of that ex- 
traordinary junction of rural vanity and urban importance 
which goes toward the making of the fashionable class of 
such a place. His father, whom Horace would not have im- 
itated consciously on any account whatever, and who cer- 
tainly bestowed no pains on his instruction, had notwith- 
standing known in his day a society and breeding much bu- 
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perior to anything in the little north-country town, and the 
atmosphere lingered still about Mr. Scarsdale, an impercep* 
tible influence which had affected his son unawares. Then 
his very position, outcast from society as he had been 
brought up, gave him a certain superiority over the limited 
people to whom a local ^^ circle" was the world, and an in- 
troauction to some certain house the highest point of ambi- 
tion. Horace laughed aloud among his new associates at 
the idea of society in Kenlisle, and smiled to the same im- 
port with a silent contempt which was extremely superior 
and imposing in Mrs. Pouncet's drawing-room, to which he 
was speedily admitted, in right of his mysterious *^ pros- 
pects.** 

By dint of this contempt for the community in general, 
which every body of course understood to bear exception 
for themselves, and of the singular and mysterious circum- 
stances of his &mily, which began to be remembered and 
talked of; by his own arrogant philosophy, which imposed 
upon the inexperienced youths about him, and the subtle 
talents to whicn his employer bore witness, he grew rapidly 
into an object of interest and curiosity in the little town. 
No one could tell what sudden eminence he might spring 
into upon some sudden discovery ; nobody knew any thing 
of him — ^no one was admitted to his confidence; he was the 
inscrutable personage of the place, and left the fullest 
ground for rancy, which, in the form of gossip, occupied it- 
self miehtQy about the singular young man. All this invol- 
untary nomage was incense to Horace ; he sneered at it, yet 
it pleased him. He was elated to find himself a person of 
importance, though he despised the community which hon- 
ored him ; and between the honors of the little Kenlisle so- 
ciety, the pleasures deep down below the surface, which 
gave a black side to the humanity of even that secluded 
place, and the new sense of freedom, solitude, and self-gov- 
ernment in this new life— the whole put together efiaced 
from his mind for the time all that eagerness for his father's 
secret which had preyed upon him when his life was idle 
and unoccupied, and when no sat b^ that father's table ev- 
ery day. He had no responsibilities, no "ties," and no 
heart to feel the want of affection. He abandoned himself, 
so far as he could abandon that self which was the only 
thing he never forgot, to all his new enjoyments. He was 
still young, absolute, and high-fiying, though his youth was 
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neither innocent nor lovely ; he forgot his de^ly-laid proj* 
ects for the moment, and stood stSl on his way, content- 
ing himself with an importance, a mysterious superiority, 
a license of pleasure unknown to him before. He was not 
an experienced schemer, bent upon the success of his plans, 
and deaf to the voices of the charmers. He was young, and, 
according to his fashion, he stood still and forgot his object 
in the pastimes of his- youth. 



CHAPTER XL, 

This state of things went on for a longer time than Hor- 
ace himself was aware of. He had no correspondence with 
Marchmain, nor indeed with any one. For though he wrote 
once to Colonel Sutherland, he had no present motive suffix 
cient to keep up a correspondence with his unde ; and near- 
ly a year had passed over his head before he recollected this 
unrecorded passage of time. At the end of this period, 
however, business brought a visitor to Kenlisle, and to Mr. 
Pouncet's office, who was destined to have a most serious 
part in Horace Scarsdale's future life. 

This was Mr. Julius Stenhouse, the principal solicitor of 
an important county town in Yorkshire — a man who had 
been bred in Mr. Pouncet's office, had suddenly, to every 
body's amazement, become his partner, and who as sudden- 
ly, a few years after, had left Kenlisle for his present resi- 
dence. These events had aU happened before Horace had 
any cognizance of the news of the district, and were con- 
sequently unknown to him until Mr. Stenhouse appeared. 
The stranger was a man of about fifty, with what people 
called an " extremely open manner," and a frank wide smile, 
which betrayed two rows of the soundest teeth in the world, 
and gave a favorable impression to most people who had 
the honor of making Mr. Stenhouse's acquaintance. This 
prepossession, however, as might be ascertained on inquiry, 
was not apt to last — every body liked, at first sight, the 
candid lawyer; but he had few friends. Unlike the usual 
wont of a country town, nobody appeared anxious to claim 
the recognition of the new arrival. Far from being over- 
whelmed with hospitality, Mr. Pouncet had so mucm diffi- 
culty in making up a tolerable number of people to meet 
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him at the one little dinnernparty given in his honor, that 
Horace Scarsdale for the fu'st time, though he had long as- 
sisted at Mrs. Powicet's ^'evenings," had the distingimhed 
honor of an invitation. 

Before this time, however, various circumstances had con- 
curred to attract the attention of Horace toward Mr. Sten- 
house. The extreme difference between his manners and 
his reputation, the mixture of repugnance and respect with 
which Mr. Pouncet treated him, the great reluctance which 
he showed to enter upon any private business with his vis- 
itor, and the mystery of the former partnership which had 
existed between them, roused the young man's curiosity. 
Altogether, these new circumstances brought Horace to him- 
self; he remembered that he was still only in an inferior po- 
sition, with no avenue open as yet to fortune or importance. 
Running over every thmg in his mind, he perceived that 
he stood farther than ever from his father's secret, and that 
no other means of advancing himself had as yet appeared ; 
and with a certain instinctive and sympathetic attraction, his 
thoughts turned to Mr. Stenhouse. He bestowed his best 
attention upon him on every opportunity — ^he sought all the 
information he could procure about him, and about the con- 
nection subsisting between him and Mr. Pouncet. It ap- 
peared they werejoint-proprietors of some coal-mines in the 
neighborhood. What might a couple of attorneys have to 
do with coal-pits ? Horace scented a mystery afar off, witii 
an instinctive gratification. Did the mystery lie here ? — ^and 
what was its importance, could it be found out? 

Without knowng any thing whatever on the subject, ex- 
cept the sole fact that Pouncet and Stenhouse were partners 
in this valuable piece of property, Horace set out very early 
one spring morning to mspect the ground, and see if any 
thing could be discovered on the subject. It was, as it hap- 
pened, the morning of the day on which he was to dine at 
Mr. Pouncet's. Horace had been late, very late, the pre- 
vious night. This early walk was of two uses — ^it restored 
his unsusceptible nerves to the iron condition which was 
natural to them, and it gave him a chance of finding out in 
his old fashion any thing that there might be to find out. 
Horace neither knew the extent nor the value of the land 
possessed by Messrs. Pouncet and Stenhouse: he knew 
they drew very considerable revenues from it, but did not 
know how they had acquired it, nor from whom. He push- 
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ed briskly along the long country road, winding downward 
to a lower level than that of Kenlisle, where once more the 
hawthorn hedges were greening, and the primrose-tufts un- 
folding at their feet. 

The country looked cheerful and fresh in the early morn- 
ing, with its few clumps of early trees here and there, in 
the tender glory of their buds, diversifying the deeper green 
of the fields. The smoke rose from the cottages, and the 
laboring men came trudging out from their doors, greeting 
one another as they passed with remarks upon the weather. 
By-and-by he came in sight of the village, with its irregu- 
lar Une of thatched and red-tiled houses, with the one blue- 
slated roof rising over them, which marked the place where 
an enterprising publican had swung his " Red Lion," in well- 
justified dependence upon the " pitmen's drouth." Beyond, 
several tall shafts here and there scattered over the country 
gave note of the presence of the pits and their necessary ma- 
chinery. Horace slackened his pace, and went sauntering 
through the village, keeping a wary eye around him. He 
had not gone very far when he perceived an old man limping 
out of a miserable little house near the end of the village, 
with a poor little cripple of a boy limping after him, in the 
direction of the coal-fields. Their lamps and the implements 
they carried pointed out clearly enough their occupation ; 
and a certain dissatisfied, discontented look in the old man's 
face made him a likely subject for Horace, who quickened 
his steps immediately to overtake the wayfarers. It re* 
quired no great exercise of speed. The querulous, complain- 
^Sjog wim which the old msm and his shadow went unstead- 
ily across the sunshine told its own tale— the very miner's 
lamp, swinging from his finger by its iron ring, swung dis- 
consolately, and with a grumble and crack, complaining au- 
dibly of the labor, which, to say the truth, was sufficiently 
unsuitable for the two who trudged along together, the 
crippled childhood and tottering age, to whose weakness 
belonged a milder fate. The old man's face was contracted 
and small with age — the nose and chin drawn together, the 
cheeks still ruddy from a life of health, puckered up with 
wrinkles, and the very skull apparently diminished m size 
from the efforts of time. On he went, with his feeble limbs 
and stooping shoulders, the " Davy" suspended from his 
bony old fingers, and a complaint in every footstep, with 
his shadow all bent and crumpled up, an extraordinary 
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speotmm moTing 'before hhn along the smmy road. Horaoe, 
who gave him the usual rural salutation of ^^ A fine morn- 
ing," received only a haif-articolate groan in reply. The 
old pitman was not thinking of the fine morning, the sweet 
air, or the sunshine ; but only of his own troubles and weak- 
nesses, and himself 

^^ To them as has the strength it's fine and fine enow," he 
mumbled at last ; ^^but an ould man as should be in his 
commforable bedr--eugh-eugh I Needcessity's sore upon the 
ould and frail." 

"How is it that you have to get to work so early? — 
you're not a new hand," said Horace, with the rough and 
plam-spoken curiosity which often does instead of sympathy. 

"A new hand!" groaned his querulous interlocutor; "an 
I was as I hev been, my young spark, I'd gie you a lesson 
would lam you better than to speak Ught to an ould man. 
I've bin about the pit, dash her, since ever the first day she 
was begoud, and mought have broke my neck like the rest 
if it hadn't a bin for good loock, and God A'mighty — eyeh, 
eyeh I I was about the very ground, I was, when the first 
word was giv there was coal there ; but Til never believe 
there was aught let on o' that to the ould Squire." 

"Eh! — ^the pits here are not old pits then, aren't they?'* 
said Horace ; " who was it found the coal? I dare say the 
landlord made it worth his while." 

" The Lord make me quat of a parcel o' vain lads, that ken 
no more nor as many coodies !" cried the old man ; " hav^t 
I as good as told you my belief? — and will ye pretend ye 
ken ^tter than me, that was born on his very land?" 

"That's a bad cough of yours," said Horace, who had 
good practice in the means of extending information; "what 
do you say to a dram this sharp mommg, to warm you be- 
fore you go underground?" 

" Eyeh, eyeh, lad, we're owre near the border," said the 
old pitman, shaking his head ; " if ever there was a deevil 
incarnate on this earth it's the whisky, and makes naught 
but wickedness and misery, as I can see ; but to them as 
knows how to guide themselves," he added, slowly, " it's a 
comfort now and again, specially of a morning, when a man 
has the asthmatics, and finds the cowld on his stomach. If 
you're sure you're able to afford it, sir, Pve no objection, 
but I would not advise a brisk lad like jrou, d'ye hear, to 
partake yoursel.' Ye haven't the discretion to stop at the 
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right time at your years, nor no needoessity, as I see. 'Roh- 
bie, Pm a gooin' on a bit with the gentleman — see you play 
none on the road, nor put off your time, and say I'm com- 
ing. Eugh, eugh ! as if it wasn't a shame and a disgrace to 
them as has the blame to see the likes of me upon the road!" 

"At your time of life they ought to take better care of 
you," said Horace ; " see, here's a seat for you, and you 
shall have your dram. Why don't your sons look to it, eh, 
and keep you at home ? It doesn't take very much, I dare 
say, to keep the pot boiling ; why don't you tell them their 
duty, or speak to the parson ? Y ou are surely old enou^ 
to rest at your age 1" 

"Eugh, eugh! I haven't got no sons," said the old man, 
with a cough which ran into a chorus of half-sobs, half- 
chokes. "The last on 'em was lost i' the pit, two year 
come Michaelmas, and left little to' his ould father but that 
bit of a cripple lad, poor child, that will never make his own 
salt. It's the masters, dash them ! as I complain on. There 
they bees, making their money out on it, as grand as lords ; 
and the like of huz as does it a' left to break our ould bones, 
and waste our ould breath for a bit of bread, after serving 
of them for a matter of twenty year. Eyeh, eyeh, lad, it's 
them, dash them ! If it had been the ould Squire, or ony 
o' the* country gentlemen, an ould servant mought hev a 
chance. No that I'm saying muckle for them, more nor the 
rest o' the world — awl men is for their own interest in them 
days; but as for mercy or bowels, ay, or justice nouther, 
it's ill-looking for the like of them things in a couple o' 'tor- 
neys, that are bom and bred for cheating and spoliation. I 
never had no houps of them mysel' — ^they'll sooner tak' the 
bit o' bread out atween an ould body's teeth than support 
the agit and the orphant — ay, though it was their own wark 
and profit, dash them ! that took the bread froin Robbie 
and me." 

" Ah !" said Horace, " that's hard ; so the pits here don't 
belong to the Armitage property, nor any of the great land- 
lords? But what have a couple of attorneys to do with 
them — ^they noianage the property for somebody, I suppose ?" 

" My respects to you, sir," said the old pitman, smacldng 
his lips over the fiery spirit, which he swallowed undiluted ; 
" and here's wishing us awl more health and better days ; 
but I wouldn't advise you, a young lad, to have ony on't. 
There's guid ale here, very guid ale, far better for a young 
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man of a morning. You may weel ask what has the like o' 
them to do concerning sich things ; and there's few can tell 
like me, though I say it as shouldn't. I was a likely man 
myseP in them days — ^a cotter on the ould Squire's land, and 
serving at Tinwood Farm, and had my own kailyard, and 
awl things commforable. It's like, if you knaw this coun- 
try, you've heard speak of the ould Squire ?'* 

"To be sure— -old Musgrave, of the Grange," cried Hor- 
ace, with a certain malice and spite, of which he himself was 
scarcely aware; for Roger Musgrave's honest simplicity, 
which he scorned, yet felt galled and disconcerted by, had 
often humiliated and enraged the son of the recluse, who 
could, take no equality with the young relative of the fox- 
hunting Squire. He listened more eagerly as this name 
came in — ^not with a benevolent interest, certainly ; but the 
mystery grew more and more promising as it touched upon 
the history of a ruined man. 

"About twenty year ago, I would say, as near as moight 
be, there was a couple o' young chaps comed about here for 
their holiday, as I aye thought to mysel'. The wan o' them 
was uncommon outspoken m his manner, wan of them lads 
that's fi-iends with every stranger at the first word, with a 
muckle mouth and teeth— dash 'em ! — ^that would crunch a 
man's bones like a cannibal. T'other he was some kind of 
a student, aye fiddling about the m'ass and the rocks, and 
them kind o' nonsense pastimes. I heard the haill business 
with my ain ears, so it's no mystery to me. I was plowing 
i' the lajQg park belonging to Tinwood then, with the two o' 
them somegate about the plowtail, having their own cracks, 
with now and again a word to me — ^when all of a suddent 
the student, he stops, and he says out loud, ^ There's coal 
here I' I paid little attention till I saw them baith get earn- 
est and red in the fiice, and down on their knees aprying into 
something I had turned up with my plow ; and then I might 
have clean forgot it — ^for what was I heeding, coal or no coal ? 
— ^when the t'other man, the lad with the muckle mouth, he 
came forrard, and says he, ' Here's my friend and me, we've 
made a wager about this land, but we'll ne'er be able to set- 
tle it unless awl's quiet, and you never let on that you've 
heard what he said. He's awl wrong, and he'll have to give 
in, and I'll be the winner, as you'll see ; but hold you your 
peace, neighbor, and here's a gold guinea to you for your 
pams.' I^rd preserve us, I never aimed a goold guinea as 
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easy in my life ! I wush there was mair on them coming a 
poor body's way. I held my whisht, and the lads gaed their 
way ; but eugh, eugh ! eh, man, if I had but knawn ! I would 
ne'er have been tramping this day o'er the very grund I 
plowed, to work in that pit, dash her ! and me aughty years 
of age and mair." 

"How, then, did it happen ?" cried Horace, eagerly. 

" But I'll hev to be agooin," said the pitman, Sting him- 
self up with reluctance and difficxdty— " the time-keeper yon- 
der, he's a pertickler man, and has nae consideration for an 
old body's infirmities : thourfi I'm wonderful comforted with 
the speerits, I'll no deny. Eyeh ! eyeh ! the old Squire, he 
was a grand man, he was, as lang's he had it, and threw his 
siller about like water, and was aye needing, aye needing, like 
them sort o' men. Afore mony days, if ye'U believe me, there 
was word of his own agent, that was Maister Pouncet, the 
'tomey in Kenlisle, buying some land of him, awl to serve 
the Squire, as the fowl^ said ; but when I heard it was this 
land, ' Ho, ho !' says I to mysel', * there's more nor clear day- 
light in this job,' says I. So I held my whisht, and waited to 
see ; and sure enow, before long came down surveyors and 
engineers, and I know not all what, and the same lad with 
the muckle mouth, that was now made partner to Mr. Poun- 
cet ; and that was the start o' the pit, dash her ! that's cost 
me twenty years o' my life and t wa bonnie sons ; and them's 
the mastei-s, blast them ! that take their goold out o't year 
after year, and wunna spare a penny-piece for the aged and 
frail. Eyeh, that's them ! — ^but it's my belief I'll see some- 
thing happen to that lad with the muckle mouth before I die." 

"And what did your old Squire say, eh, when the land 
was found so rich ?" said Horace ; " did he try to break the 
bargain, and take it back again ?" 

"Him!" cried the decrepit old laborer, now once more 
halting along in the fresh sunshine, with his shadow creep- 
ing before him, and his "Davy" creaking from his bony fin- 
ger — " him ! a man that knawed neither care nor prudence 
awl his bom days ; and to go again his own 'tomey that had 
done for him smce ever he came to his fortin', — hot him ! 
He said it was confoonded lucl^ for Pouncet, and laughed it 
o^ as I hev heard say, and thought shame to let see how 
little siller he got for that land. He never had no time, nor 
siller nouther, to goo into lawsuits, and his own agent, as I 
tell you; besides that he was a simple man, was the Squire, 
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and bdieved in lack more nor in cheating. Ejeh! ejAl 
but I blamed aye the chield with the macUe month. He 
was the deevil that pat harm into the t'other lawyer's head ; 




with his own soul if he could cheat that — daah them a' ! I 
mought have keeped on mj kailyard, and seen my lads at 
the tail of the plow, i^ instead of his jHts and his vile uUer, 
them fields haa still been part o' Tin wood Farm !" 

And the {>oor old man relapsed out of the indication and 
excitement into which the questions of Horace, his own re- 
collecticois, and, above all, his '^ dram," had roused him, into 
the same querulous discontented murmurs over his own con- 
dition which had first attracted the notice of his young com- 
panion. Horace sauntered by him with a certain scomfol 
humor to the mouth of the pit — ^untoudbed by his misfortunes, 
only smiling at the miserable skelet(m, with his boasted wis- 
dom, his scrap of important unused knowledge, and his de- 
crepit want and feemeness. Me set his foot upon this new 
information with the confidence of a man who sees his way 
dear, and with a strange, half-devilish smile looked after the 
poor old patriarch, who had known it for twenty years and 
made nothing of it. The idea amused him, and the contrast ; 
for pity was not in Horace Scarsdale's heart. 



CHAPTER XLL 



As he started on his rapid walk back to Kenlisle at a 
very brisk pace, for the distance was between four and five 
miles, and business hours were approaching, Horace put to- 
gether rapidly the information he had obtamed. Perhaps a 
mind of different calibre mi^t have rejected the pitman's 
inference, and benevolently trusted, with the defrauded 
Squire, that Pouncet and his partner were only ^ confoond- 
ed looky" in their land speculation — such things have hap- 
pened ere now honestly enough. Horace, however, was 
not the man to have any doubt on such a subject. His 
mind glanced, with a realization of the truth, quick and cer- 
tain as the insight of genius, along the whole course of the 
affiiir, which appeared to him so clear and evident. How 
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cautious, Blow Mr. Pounoet, in most matters a man of the 
usual integrity, had been pounced upon by the sudden de- 
mon which appeared by his side in the shape of his clever 
clerk : how his mind had been dazzled by all the sophisms 
that naturally suggested themselves on this subject: how 
he had been persuaded that it was a perfectly legitimate 
proceeding to buy from the needy Squire these lands which 
at present to all the rest of the world were only worth so 
littie, and which concealed, with all the cimning of nature, 
the secret of their own wealth. The Squire wanted the 
money, and was disposed to sell this portion of his estate to 
any bidder; and even if he were aware of the new discov- 
ery, had Ae either money or energy to avail himself of it? 
Horace knew, as if by intuition, all the arguments that must 
have been used, and could almost ^cy he saw the triumph- 
ant tempter reaping the early harvest of his knavery, and 
stepping into a share of his victim's business, and of the 
new purchase which was made in their joint names. These 
coal-pits were now a richer and more profitable property 
than the whole of Mr. Pouncet's business, satis&ctory as 
his " connection" was ; but Horace was very well able to 
expMn to himself how it was that the career of Mr. Sten- 
house at Kenlisle had been very brief, how all Mr. Poun- 
cet's influence had been exerted to further the views of his 
partner elsewhere, and how it happened that the stranger's 
reception showed so much ceremonious regard and so Uttie 
cordiality. With a certain s^ise of envy and emulation the 
young man regarded this new-comer, who held anothei*' 
man, repugnant and unwilling, fast in his gripe, and had 
him in his power. It is chcicfwn, a son gout in matters of 
ambition as well as in other matters. There was something 
intoxicating to the mind of Horace in this species of supe- 
riority. To have command secretly, by some undisclosable 
means, of another individual's will and actions : to domineer 
secretiy over his victim by a spell which he dared neither 
resist nor acknowledge; this was something more than a 
mere means of advancement ; independent of all results, 
there was a fascination indescribable in the very sensation 
of this power. 

And it was this power which he himself had acquired 
over these two men, so totally unlike each other, who would 
see him to*day, unsuspicious of his enlightenment, and this 
evening meet him at the social table, whidi already won 
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Buoh inflaenoe, put under a painful constraint. Horace ex- 
ulted as he thought of it, and brushed past the early Ken- 
lisle wayfarers with such a color on his cheek, and a step so 
brisk and energetic, that not one of them believed the tales 
to his disadvantage, and furtive hints of having been seen in 
unnamable places, which began to 'be dropped about the 
little gossiping town. He had only time to make a hurried 
toUet, deferring to that more important necessity, the break- 
fast, which he nad no leisure to take, and to hasten to ^^tiie 
office," where he sat punctual and composed at his desk, for 
full two hours before his companion of the previous night 
appeared, nervous and miserable, at his post, with an ach- 
ing head and trembling fingers. Horace glanced across 
with cool contempt at this miserable as he entered. He 
was conscious that he himself in his iron force of youth 
and selfishness, looked rather better and more self-controlled 
than usual under the inspiration of his new knowledge, and 
he looked at his weaker compeer with a half-amused, con- 
temptuous smile. This very smile and disdain had their ef- 
fect on the little circle of spectators, who all observed it 
with an involuntarv respect, and forgot to think what might 
be the heart and disposition of this lofty comrade of theirs, 
in admiring homage to the coolness of his insolence and the 
strength of his head. 

Meanwhile, thoughts at which they would have stood 
aghast mingled in the busy brain of Horace with the drier 
matters of daily work which passed through his hands. 
Upon which of these two men who were in his power 
should he exercise that unlooked-for empire? Should he 
frighten Mr. Pouncet out of his wits by disclosing to him 
his new discovery? He was certainly the most likely per- 
son to be frightened with ease ; but this did not suit the 
ideas of Horace. He was tired of Kenlisle, and found no 
advantage in a residence there, and he felt in Mr. Stenhouse 
a kindred spirit with whom he could work, and under whom 
his fortune was secure. Thus the virtuous young man rea- 
soned as he sat at his desk, the bland object of his thoughts 
passing him occasionally with smiles upon that wide mouth 
which the old pitman remembered so well. It might not 
be possible for Horace to refrain from waving his whip over 
the head of his present employer, but it was the stranger 
upon whom, for his own advancement, he fixed his eyes. 
Mr. Stenhouse was a man much more able to understand his 
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gifts, and give them their due influence, than Mr. Poancet 
would ever be ; and in the excitement and exaltation of his 
present mood Horace thrust from his mind more conscious- 
ly than ever before that' anxiety about his father's secret 
which had moved him to so much eagerness ere he began 
to have affairs and prospects of his own. He became con- 
temptuous of it in his youthful self-importance and sense of 
power. He was dazzled to see how his own cool head and 
unimpressionable spirit, the undeviating iron confidence of 
his supreme self-love, had imposed upon his comrades in the 
town — if comrades they could be called, who won no con- 
fidence and received no friendship from him ; and he was 
elated with the new power he had gained, and ready to be- 
lieve himself one of those conquerors of fortune before whose 
promptitude and skill and unfailing acuteness every obstacle 
gives way. 

In this mood he filled his place in Mr. Pouncet's office 
during that day, meditating the means by which he should 
open proceedings in the evening. Mr. Pouncet, meanwhile, 
as it happened, by way of diverting his conversation with 
his former partner from matters more intimate and less 
manageable, had been pointing out to his notice the singu- 
lar qualities of Horace, his remarkable position and subtle 
cleverness. Perhaps Mr. Pouncet would not have been very 
sorry to transfer his clever clerk to hands which could man- 
age him better ; at all events, it was a subject ready and 
convenient, which staved off the troublesome business ex- 
planations which had to be made between them. Mr. 
I^ouncet had committed himself once in his life, and be- 
trayed his client ; but he was a strictly moral man notwith- 
standing, and disapproved deeply of the craft of his tempt- 
er, even though he did not hesitate to avail himself of the 
profits of the mutual deceit. Twenty years had passed 
since the purchase of that " most valuable property," but 
still the attorney, whose greatest failure of integrity this 
was, remained shy of the man who had Jed him into it, re- 
luctant to receive his periodical visits, and most reluctant to 
enter into any discussion with him of their mutual interest. 
So Mr. Pouncet talked against time when necessity shut 
him up tete^ete with Mr. Stenhouse, and told the stranger 
all about Horace ; while Horace outside, all his head buzz- 
ing with thoughts on the same subject, pondered how to 
display his occult knowledge salely, and to open the first 
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parallelfl of his sie^. For which purpose the young man 
made his careful toilet in preparation for Mr. Pouucet's din- 
ner-table, where the attorney's important wife, and even 
Mr. Pouncet himself, received the young clerk with great 
afilEibility, as people receive a guest who is much honored by 
their hospitality. How he laughed at them in his heart! 



CHAPTER XLH. 



HoBACB laughed at the condescension of his hosts, but 
not with the &n^h of sweet temper or brisk momentary 
youthful indignation. There was revenge in his disdain. 
It fired his inclination to exhibit the power he had acquired| 
and make the most of it. The party was few in number, 
and not of very elevated pretensions ; a few ladies of the 
county town, in sober but bright-colored silk and satin, such 
as was thought becoming to their matronly years, who had 
plenty of talk among themselves, but were shy of interfer- 
mg with the conversation of ^^ the gentlemen ;" and a few 
gentlemen, the best of their class in Kenlide, but still only 
Kenlisle townsmen, and not county magnates. Even the 
vicar was not a^ed to Mr. Pouncet's on this occasion ; the 
show was very inconsiderable — a fact which Horace made 
out with little diflSculty, and which Mr. Stenhouse's sharp 
eyes were not likely to be slow of perceiving. Nothing, 
Iwwever, affected the unchangeable blandness of that wide- 
smiling mouth. Before the dinner was over, Horace, by 
dint of close observation, became aware that there was a 
little by-play going on between the hosts and their princmal 
guest, and that Mr. Stenhouse's inquiries about one after 
another of the more important people of the ndghborhood, 
and his smiling amazement to hear that so many of them 
were absent, and so many had previous engagements, had 
an extremely confusing effect upon poor Mrs. Pouncet, who 
did not know how to shape her answers, and looked at her 
husband again and again, with an appeal ^r assistance, 
which he was very slow to respond to. Horace, however, 
permitted Mrs. Pouncet and her accompanying train to leave 
the room before he began his sport ; and it was only when 
the gentlemen had closed round the table, and when, after 
the first brisk hum of talk, a little lull ensued, that the 
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young man, who had hitherto be^i very modegt, and behaved 
himself as Mr. Pouncet said, with great propriety, suffer- 
ed the first puff of smoke to disclose itself from his masked 
battery, and opened his siege. 

" Did you see in yesterday's JHmes a law case of a very- 
interesting kind, sir?" said this ingenuous neophyte, aa- 
dressing Mr. Pouncet—" Mountjoy ver»U8 Mortlock, tried 
in the Nisi JPHua. Did it happen to strike you ? I should 
like extremely to know what your opinion was." 

" I was very busy last night. I am ashamed to say I get 
most of my public news at second-hand. What was it, 
Scarsdale ? Speak out, my good fellow ; I dare say your 
own opinion on the subject would be as shrewd, if not aa 
experienced, as mine; a very clever young man — rising 
lad I" said Mr. Pouncet, with an aside to his next neighbor, 
by way of explaining his own graciousness. " Let us hear 
what it was." 

Mr. Stenhouse said nothing, but Horace saw that he 
paused in the act of peeling an orange, and fixed upon him- 
self a broad, full, smiling stare ; a look in which the entire 
eyes, mouth, face of the gazer seemed to take part — ^a look 
^hich any body would have said conveyed the very soul 
of openness and candor, but which Horace somehow did 
not much care to encounter. Mr. Stenhouse looked at him 
steadily, as if with a smiling consideration of what he might 
hi^pen to mean, glanced aside with a slight malicious air 
oi humor at Mr. Pouncet, gave a slight laugh, and went on 
peeling his orange* The whole pantomime tended some- 
how to diminish the young schemer's confidence in his own 
power, which naturally led him to proceed rather more ve- 
hemently and significantly than he had intended with what 
he had to say. 

"The case was this," said Horace, with somewhat too 
marked a tone — " Mortlodk was a solicitor and agent among 
others to a Sir Roger Mountjoy, a country barcHiet. Sir 
Roger was very careless about his affaurs, suad left them 
very much in ms agent's hands ; and, besides, was embar- 
rassed in his circumstances, and in great need of ready mon- 
ey. Mortlock somehow obtained private information con- 
cerning a portion of his client's land which more than trip- 
led its value. After which he persuaded the baronet to sell 
it to him at a very low price, on pretense that it was com- 
paratively worthless, and that he made the purchase out of 
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complacency to meet the pressing needs of his patron. Im;- 
mediately sdBter the sale a public discovery was made of a 
valuable vein of lead, which Mortlock immediately set about 
working, and made a fortune out of. A dozen years after, 
when the baronet was dead, his heirs brought an action 
against the solicitor, maintaining that the sale was null and 
void, and demanding compensation. Only the counsel for 
the plaintiff has been heard as yet. What do you think 
they will make of such a plea?" 

Mr. Pouncet set down upon the table the glass he was 
about raising to his lips, and spilled a few drops of his wine. 
He was taken by surprise; but the momentary shock of 
such an appeal, made to him in the presence of Stenhouse, 
and under his eye as it was, did not overwhelm the old law- 
yer as Horace, in the self-importance of his youth, imagined 
It would. His complexion was too gray and unvarying to 
show much change of color for any thing, and the only real 
evidence of his emotion were these two or three drops of 
spilled wine. But he cleared his throat before he answer- 
ed, and spoke after a pause in a very much less condescend- 
ing and encouraging tone. 

" It depends altogether on what the plea w," said Mr. 
Pouncet ; " the story looks vastly well, but what is the 
plea ? Can you make it out, Stenhouse ? Of course, when 
a man acquires a property fairly at its fair value, no matter 
what is found out afterward, an honest bargain can not be 
invalidated by our laws. I suppose it must be a breach of 
trust, or something of the sort. You are very young in our 
profession, my friend Scarsdale, or you would have known 
that you have stated no plea." 

" The plea is, of course, that the solicitbr was bound to 
his client's interest, and had no right to make use of pri- 
vate information for his own advantage — and they'll win it. 
There, my young friend, I give you my opinion without 
asking," said Stenhouse ; " purchases made by an agent for 
his needy client are always suspicious, sure to create a prej- 
udice to start with, and against the honor of the profession, 
Mr. Pouncet ? Attorneys can't afford to risk a great deal — ' 
we don't stand too high in the public estimation as it is. It's 
a very interesting case; I do not wonder it attracted your 
attention. The baronet was a gouty old spendthrift, per- 
fectly careless of money matters — ^the solicitor, a sharp fel- 
low, with an eye to his own interests ; which,'* continued 
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Mr. Stenbouse, with his frank laugh, and a humorous roll 
of his eye toward his former partner, " is a thing permissi- 
ble, and to be commended in every profession but our own." 

A general laugh followed this proposition. " You man- 
age to feather your nests pretty well, notwithstanding ; bet- 
ter than most of those other people who are encouraged to 
look after their own interests, and do not pretend to nurse 
their neighbor's," said one of the guests. 

" Accident, my dear sir, accident !" said Stenhouse, laugh- 
ing ; " to be truly and sublimely disinterested, a man must 
be an attorney. It is the model profession of Christianity. 
Here you must see innumerable personal chances slip past 
you. at all times without a sigh. Why? — because you are 
the guardian of other men's chances, perpetually on the 
watch to assist your chent, and forgetting that such a per- 
son as yourself is in the world, save for that purpose. That 
is our code of morals, eh, Pouncet ? But it is high, certain- 
ly — a severe strain for ordinary minds ; and as every man 
may follow the common laws of nature, save an attorney, 
it follows that an attorney, when he is caught tripping, has 
more odium and more punishment than any other man. 
Mr. Pouncet, you agree, don't you, with all I say ?" 

And Mr. Stenhouse, once more with his broad laugh of 
self-mockery and extreme frankness, directed every body's 
attention to his old partner, who by no means relished the 
conversation. Mr. Pouncet's glass remained still untasted 
before him on the table — ^he himself was fidgety and uneasy 
— ^the only answer he made was a spasmodic attention to his 
guests, to encourage the passing of the bottle, and a sudden 
proposition immediately after to join the ladies. Not one 
mdividual at his table had the slightest sympathy with the 
old lawyer — every man dbiuckled aside at the idea that all 
these arrows were "in to old Pouncet;" not that he was 
generally disliked or unpopular, but sublime disinterested- 
ness was so oddly uncharacteristic of the man, and unlike 
the ordinary idea of his profession, that every body was 
tickled with the thought. Next to Mr. Pouncet, however, 
the person most disconcerted of the party was Horace, whose 
"power" and menace were entirely thrust aside by the jokes 
of the stranger. The young man went in sulkily, last of the 
party, to Mrs. Pouncet's drawing-room, dimly and angrily 
suspecting some wheel within wheel in the crafty machinery 
which he had supposed his own rash hand sufficient to stop. 

Li 
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Perhaps Mr. Pooncet, after aH, was the prinoipal criminal, 
and Stenhoose only an accomplice — certainly appearances 
were stronger against the serions and cautions man, evident- 
ly annoyed and put out by this conversation, as he was, than 
against the bola and outspoken one, who showed no timid- 
ity upon the subject. But Horace's ideas were disturbed, 
and his calculations put out. He had no knowledge of the 
character of Stenhouse when he exulted in the vain idea of 
having him " in his power," K things were really as he sus- 
pected, this was not an easy man to get into any body's 
power ; and Horace began to inquire within himself whether 
It would not be better to have a solemn statement made by 
the old pitman, to send for authority from Roger Musgrave, 
the old Squire's heir-at-law, and to come out on his own ac- 
count in the grand character of redresser of injuries and' de^ 
fender of rights. That at least, stimulated by the influence 
of Mountjoy versus Mortlock, was in Horace's power. 

While the youn^ man hung about the comers of the 
drawing-room, tummg over Mrs. Pounce's stock of mea^e 
Albums and superannuated Annuals, and pondering over his 
future proceedings, Mr. Stenhouse came up to him with his 
usual frankness. He was ready to talk on any subject, this 
open-minded and candid lawyer, and spoke upon all with 
the tone of a man who is afi*aid of none. 

" Well, Mr. Scarsdale ! so you are interested in this Mount- 
joy and Mortlock buuness," said his new acquaintance—'^ a 
curious case in every way, if they can prove it. Want of 
legal wisdom, however, {days the very devil with these odd 
cases — ^it may be perfectly dear to all ration^ belirf, and 
yet almost inmossible to prove it. Perhaps something of 
the kind has fallen under your own observation— eh?" 

" I have," said Horace, a little stiffly, " become suddenly 
acquainted with a case of a very similar kind." 

" Aha, I thought so— I dare say there's plenty," said Sten- 
hot»3e. ^ Capital cases for rising young barristers that want 
to show in the papers and get themselves known. Famous 
things for young fellows, indeed, in general — ^that is to say," 
he added, more slowly, " if the heir happens to be any body, 
or to have friends or money sufficient to see the thuig out. 
In that case it does not matter much whether he loses or 
wins. Thinking, perhaps, of striking off from my friend 
Pouncet and establishing yourself eh? Could not do bet- 
ter than start with sudx an affair in hand." 
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** I should "be glad of more experience first," said Horace ; 
" and, to tell the truth, I don't care for beginning by betray- 
ing old friends. Mr. Pouncet has behaved very liberally by 
me, receiving me when I had very little qualification." 

"Pouncet!" cried Mr. Stenhouse — "you don't mean to 
say that Pouncet has been burning his fingers in any such 
equivocal concerns* Come, come, my young friend, we must 
be cautious about this. Mr. Pouncet is a most respectable 
man." 

"Mr. Stenhouse," said Horace, "I was, as it happens, at 
Tin wood this morning— perhj^s you know Tin wood?" 

" A little," said the other, with his most engaging smile. 

"There I met, partly by chance," said Horace, feeling 
himself provoked into exdtement by the perfect coolness 
of his antagonist, " an old man, who gave me an entire his- 
tory of the first finding of the cod." 

" Ah, it was a very simple business. I was there myself, 
with a scientific friend of mine ; a blind fellow, blind as a 
mole to every thin^ that concerns himself— feeling about 
the world in spectades, and as useless for ordinary purposes 
as if he had moved in a glass case," said Mr. Stenhouse ; 
"extraordinary, is it not? It was he who found the first 
traces of that coal." 

"And found them," said Horace, pointedly, "before the 
land was purchased by Mr. Pouncet and yourself from Squire 
Musgrave of the Grange." 

" Ah, we had better say as little as possible about that in 
the present company. Pouncet mightn't hke it — ^it might 
look ugly enough for Pouncet if there was much talk on the 
subject," said Mr. Stenhouse, sjrmpatheticaUy glancing to- 
ward his old partner, and subduing his own smile in friendly 
deprecation of a danger in which he seemed to feel no share. 

" And how might it look for you ?" said Horace, with his 
rough said coarse boldness. 

Mr^ Stenhouse laughed, and turned round upon him with 
the most candid face in the world. 

"My dear fellow. Squire Musgrave was no client of mine 1" 
said the good-humor^ lawyer. " The utmost punctilio of 
professional honor could not bind we to take care of his in- 
terests. -I was a young fellow like yourself, with my for- 
tune to make. You put it very cleverly, I confess, and it 
might look ugly enough for Pouncet ; but, my excellent 
young Mend, it is nothmg in the world to me." 
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" Yet you were Mr. Pouncet's partner," said Horace, with 
a certain sulky virulence, annoyed at the small success of his 
grand coup, 

"After, my dear sir, after!" cried Mr. Stenhouse, with 
another of his Sclats de rire. 

Horace made a pause, but returned to the charge with 
dogged obstinacy. 

"I. know Roger Musgrave," he said, " and I know friends 
who will stand ^y him as long as there is the sUghtest 
hope — ^" 

" Ah, very well, as you please, it is not my concern ; and 
it is quite likely you might make a good thing out of Poun- 
cet," said Mr. Stenhouse. " By-the-by, now I think of it, 
come and breakfast with me to-morrow, when we can speak 
freely. I have no particular reason to be grateful to him, 
but I*ouncet and 1 are very old friends. Come to the 
* George' at eight o'clock, will you ? Pd like to inquire 
into this a little more, for old Pouncet's sake." 

So they parted, with some hope on Horace's side, but no 
very great gratification in respect to his hoped-for " power." 



CHAPTER XUn. 



It was with a slightly accelerated pulse that Horace went 
next morning to the " George" to keep his appointment. He 
seemed to have put his own fortune on the cast, and temper 
and ambition abke forbade his drawing back. Either he 
must secure Stenhouse as an ally and coadjutor, bound to 
him by secret ties of interest, or else he must establish his 
own career upon the charitable and Christian work of re- 
storing to Roger Musgrave such remnants of his inheritance 
as it might be possible to rescue from the hands of Pouncet 
and Stenhouse. This last alternative was not captivating to 
Horace. It was not in his nature, had he been the mstru- 
ment of such a restoration, to do it otherwise than grudg- 
ingly. He was too young as yet to have added any great 
powers of dissimulation to his other good qualities, and his 
own disposition sided much more with the clever operator 
who served his own interests by means of some unsuspect- 
ing simpleton, than with the simpleton who permitted him- 
self to be so cheated. Accordingly, his thoughts were very 
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reluctant to undertake that side of the question — ^still it was 
his alternative, and as such he meant to use it. 

Mr. Stenhouse entertained his young visitor sumptuously, 
and exerted all his powers to captivate him. He, too, was 
ignorant of the person he had to deal with, and did not sus- 
pect how entirely uninfluenceable by such friendly cajoleries 
was the young bear of Marchmain, who had scarcely heart 
enough to be flattered by them, and had acuteness sufficient 
to perceive the policy. He began, at length, cautiously 
enough, upon the subject of their last night's conversation 
— cautiously, though with all his usual apparent candor and 
openness of tone. 

" Let us have a little talk now about this business, this 
hold which you think you have got over poor old Pouncet," 
said Mr. Stenhouse. "Do you know, my dear fellow, Poun- 
oet has been established here some thirty years, and the 
people believe in him; do you think they will take your 
word, at your age, against so old an authority ? I advise 
you to think of it a little, my friend, before you begin." 

" My word has very little to do with it," said Horace ; 
" of course, I know nothing of the transaction except by 
evidence, which has satisfied my own mind; and Squire 
Musgrave was quite as well known, while he lived, as Mr. 
Pouncet. Besides, it is your own opinion that the public 
verdict is always against the attorney; and then," said 
Horace, with a slight irrepressible sneer at his own words, 
"we have all the story in our favor, and the sympathy 
which every body feels for a disinherited heir." 

" But then your disinherited heir has not a penny in his 
purse, nor the means of raising one — a private in a march- 
mg regiment," said Stenhouse, with a laugh ; " you your- 
self are one or tiiiie-and-twenty at the outside, have spent a 
year in Mr. Pouncet's office, and do not assert yourself, so 
far as I am aware, to have any command of capital. How 
are you to do it? — your father, eh? — ^your father has a 
place in the country, and perhaps influence — ^you mean to 
seek support by his means ?" 

" My father," said Horace, rudely enough, " has no influ- 
ence — ^and, if he had, would never use it for me ; my father 
is my greatest enemy, or takes me for his, which is the same 
thing." 

"That is very extraordinary," said Stenhouse, with a 
sudden appearance of interest ; " takes you for his enemy ? 
— how is that ? — ^there is surely some mystery here." 
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<^ I don't see that it matters at all to what we were speak- 
ing of," said Horace. " Look here, Mr. Stenhonse, I'll speak 
plainly: Pouncet and you are in the same boat — ^if you don't 
actually lose money by having this brought to a trial, you'll 
lose reputation — ^I know you wilL I know well enou^ the 
thin^ was your doing. I don't pretend to be very clever," 
contmued Horace; ^^but I think I know a man whenl see 
him. It was you who found out the seoret about that land 
— ^it was you who put the a£^ into Pouncet's head — ^it was 
vou who managed it all along — ^the success of the undertake 
mg belongs to you, and you know it. Now look here — 
perhaps there's no legal hold upon you ; but you are a flour- 
ishing mwi, with people who believe in you, as much as 
some other people believe in Mr. Pouncet. If this matter 
should come to a trial, how would your reputation come 
out of it ? I ask you boldly, because you know better than 
I do the whole affiiir." 

'^ And am not afraid of it, I assure you, my dear feUow ; 
go on as briskly as you please, so far as I am conoemed," 
said Stenhouse; "but though I don't care for this, I care 
for you. You have a natural genius for this kind of work, 
not often to be met with. Pouncet would not understand 
it, but I do. ril tell you what, Scarsdale — ^you can't do me 
any harm, but it is quite likely you might do me service. 
Another man most probably woidd send you off with a de- 
fiance, but I am not so liable to offense as most people ; I 
never found it pay, somehow. You can't do me any harm, 
as I tell you ; but you are bold and capable, and might be 
extremely useful to me : while I for my share could proba- 
bly advance your prospects. Pouncet was telling me some- 
thing about you yesterday, but I did not hope to have so 
clear a specimen of your powers. I ipant a confidential 
man in my own office. What do you say to leaving Poxm- 
cet and transferring your services to me ?" 

" I should have perhaps a few questions to ask, in the first 
place," said Horace, who, elated with this sudden success, the 
first-fruits of his " power," though his antagonist concealed 
it so skillfully, was by no means disinclined to be insolent ; 
" about remuneration and prospects, and how I should be 
employed ; for I do not hold myself a common clerk, to be 
hired by anjr man who pleases," added the young man, 
with somethmg of the rude arrogance that was in him. It 
was a new phase of his character to his observant new 
friend. 
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. **So I tiiiderstand," he swd, gravely, but with a twinkle 
of sarcasm in his eye which disconcerted Horace. " I sh^ 
be glad to hear the facts of your own private concern from 
yourself, and you may reckon on my best advice. As for 
the terms of your engagement, if you enter upon one with 
me, these, of course, you must consider on your own ac- 
count, without sufTeriug me to influence you. I shall look 
after my interests, to be sure," added Mr. Stenhouse, with 
that charming candor of his, "and you must attend to yours; 
and if you make up your mind afterward to attack Pouncet 
on behalf of your friend Musgrave," he continued, with a 
pleasant smile, " why, well and good — ^you must foUow your 
fancy. In the mean while, I have no doubt I can employ 
you to good account, and give you more insight into busi- 
ness than Pouncet could. Time for the office — eh? I 
diought so. Well, you must consider my proposal; no 
hurry about it — and let me know how you have decided ; 
rU mention it to Pouncet, that there may be no difficulty 
there. Qood-moming, my young friend ; you have a fa* 
mous spirit, and want nothing l)ut practice; and there is no 
Baying what light you and I together may succeed in throw- 
ing on your own affairs." 

Thus dismissed, Horace had no resource but to take his 
hat, and shake the smooth hand of Mr. Stenhouse, which 
grasped his with so much apparent cordiality. The young 
man went to his business with a strange mixture of sensa- 
tions : humiliated, because he had suffered a seeming con- 
quest, and his antagonist had clearly borne away the vic- 
tory, so far as appeiarances were concerned; and flattered 
and excited at the same time by the substantial proof he 
had just received that his threat had not been in vam. Ad- 
vancement greater and more immediate than to be made the 
" confidential man" of a solicitor in excellent practice, after 
one brief year of apprenticeship in Mr. Pouncet's office, he 
could not have hoped for; and his ambition was not of that 
great and vague kind which is always startled by the petti- 
ness of reality. Then that last hint gave a certain glow of 
eagerness to his excited mind : light upon his own affairs ! — 
light upon that mystery which shrouded the recluse of 
Marchmain, and made his only son his enemy and opponent ! 
Horace had managed to content himself with inevitable 
work, and even to excite himself into the ambition of mak- 
ing a fortune and his own way in the world ; but that was a 
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mere necesaity, to which his arrogance bowed itself against 
its will ; and the thought of leaping into sudden fortune, 
and the bitter, long-fostered enmity against his father which 
continually suggested to his mind something which that fa- 
ther kept him out of, remained as fresh as ever in his spirit 
when they were appealed to. These thougnts came freshly 
upon him as he hastened to his daily occupation, and again 
began to revive the dreams of Marchmain. Twice he bad 
succeeded in his private essays toward self-advancement. 
After an hour or two's reflection, with returning confidence 
he exulted to see his present and his future employer equal- 
ly in his power, and made himself an easy victory in his own 
mind over the plausibilities of Mr. Stenhouse. Why should 
he not succeed as well in " his own affairs," and with equal 
pains overcome as easily the defenses of his father? — ^and 
what if Stenhouse had actually some light to throw upon 
these concerns ? Horace reveled within himself with a se- 
cret arrogance and self-esteem as he pondered. What if it 
remained to him, in as short a time as he had taken to 
achieve these other successes, to dress himself in the grand- 
er spoils of imagination from which his father's enmity or 
inter^ kept him at present shut out. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



HoBACB did not require to reflect much over the offer of 
Mr. Stenhouse, but, a singular enough preliminary, went 
out once more that evening to 'Knwo^, and again saw his 
old pitman, from whose lips he took down in writing the 
statement which he had previously heard. The man was 
old and might die, and though Horace dared not make the 
deposition authoritative by having the sanction of a magis- 
trate, and thus letting daylight in upon the whole transac- 
tion, he received the statement, and had it signed and wit- 
nessed, as a possible ground-work of future proceedings — a 
strong moral, if not legal, evidence. With this document 
in his pocket-book, he saw Mr. Stenhouse, accepted his pro- 
posal, and consented to his arrangements ; then had an in- 
terview with Mr. Pouncet, more agreeable to his temper 
than any thing he could extract from the more practiced 
man of the world, to whom he had now engaged himself; 
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the Kenlisle lawyer, it is true, was most deeply "in his 
power." Mr. Pouncet was very serious, uneasy, and con- 
strained, disapproving, but checking the expressions of his 
disapproval by a certain anxious politeness, most refreshing 
and consolatory to his departing clerk. 

Horace could not for his life have behaved himself gener- 
ously or modestly in such circumstances. He took f3l use 
of his advantage, and was as arrogant and insolent as a man 
could be, quietly, who suddenly finds himself in a position 
to domineer over an older man who has employed and con- 
descended to him. That half hour was sweet to Horace. 
Mr. Pouncet's secret flush of rage ; his visible determination 
to restrain himself; his forced politeness, and uneasy, un- 
natural deference to the studied rudeness of the young bear 
before him, were so many distinct expressions of homage 
dear to the young victor's soul. Se could strip the respect- 
ability off that grave, uneasy figure ; he could hold up the 
man who had betrayed his trust to the odium of the world, 
and force out of his stores the riches he had gained so un- 
justly. Did he ever dream of doing it, or of suffering any 
one else to do it, honestly, as a piece of justice? Not he: 
but it delighted him to see the conscious culprit quail, and 
to recognize his own " power." 

However, before setting out for his new sphere, a less 
comprehensible motive determined the young man to pay a 
parting visit to Marchmain. Perhaps he himself could not 
have explained why. Not, certainly, to see his sister ; for 
Susan had no great place or influence in her brother's 
thoughts. To see his father, much more likely ; for steady 
opposition and enmity is almost as exigeant as affection, 
and loves to contemplate and study its object with a clear 
and bitter curiosity^ more particular and observing even 
than love. He reached Marchmsdn on a spring afternoon, 
when even Lanwoth Moor owned the influence of the sea- 
son; when solitary specks of gold were bursting on the 
whin-bushes, and purple stalks of heather-bells rose from 
the brown underground. Under that sunshine and genial 
spring stir the very house looked less desolate. The moor, 
spreading far around and behind, was sweetened and soft- 
ened by the light and shadow of those changeful northern 
heavens ; the sunshine brightened the windows with a cer- 
tain wistful, outward warmth, as if the very light was cog- 
nizant of the blank within, and would have penetrated if 

L2 
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it cotQcL The low hills which bounded the horizon had 
greened and softened like everj thing else ; and even the 
wistftil clump of firs, which stood watching on the windy 
height nearest to the house, were edged and fringed with a 
lighter growth, touching the tips of their grim branch^ 
into a mute compliment of unison with the sweet movement 
of the year. Perhaps the most human token of all was a 
row of two or three homely flower-pots outside the dining- 
room window of Marchmain : that was a timid evidence of 
the spring sentiment in Susan's solitary young heart, and it 
was something in such a desert place. Horace observed it 
as something new, with a little ridicule in his smile. Per- 
haps his father, now that he was gone, had changed the 
manner of his sway over Susan : perhaps it was only he, the 
son, who was obnoxious to Mr.Scarsds&e, and had to be put 
down. Horace was not jealous, nor troubled with any af- 
fectionate envy ; he smiled with superiority and contempt. 
He, a man not to be trifled with, was quite indiflerent how 
any one might choose to behave to such a trifle as a girl. 

]B)it Susan, it appeared, was out, when Horace, going 
round by the back of the house, startled Peggy out of her 
wits, by his sudden appearance; and, what was more, his 
father was out, an unexampled incident. The old wmnan 
screamed aloud when she saw who her visitor was, and put 
out both her hands with an involuntary movement to send 
him away. 

" The Lord help us all I — ^they'll come to blows if they 
meet!" cried Peggy, in her first impulse of terror. Then 
she put out her vigorous hand and dragged Horace in, as 
impatiently as she had motioned him away. ^' You misfor- 
tunate lad ! what's brought ye here ?" said Peggy ; " them 
that gangs away of their own will should stayaway. Bless 
and preserve us ! do ye think I dare to receive you here ?" 

She had not only received him, however, but fastened the 
kitchen door carefully after him as she spoke. The Very 
look of that kitchen, with Peggy's careftil preparations go- 
ing on for her master's fastidious meal — ^preparations so 
strangely at variance in their dainty nicety with the homely 
character and frugal expenditure of the house — ^brought all 
his old thoughts back to Horace as with a flash of magic. 
He had begun to forget how his father lived, and the singu- 
larity of all his habits. His old bitter, sullen curiosity over- 
powered him as he stood once more under this roof. Who 
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was this extraordinary man, who preserved in a retirement 
so rude and unrefined these forlorn habits of another life ? 
The dsunty arrangements of the table, the skillful and learn- 
ed expedients of Peggy's cookery ; the one formal luxurious 
meal for which Mr. Scarsdale every day made a formal toil- 
et; the silent man with his claret-jug and evening dress, in 
that homeliest of country parlors, flashed before him like a 
sudden picture. Who was he ? — ^and what had driven him 
here? 

"So my father's out," said Horace; "why should not I 
come to see you, Peggy? Has he forbidden it? He can 
shut his own door upon me, it is true ; but neither he nor 
any man in the world can prevent me if I will from coming 
here." 

" Hush, sir I hold your peace I-^the master says he'll have 
none of you here again, and I'm no the woman to disobey 
the master I" said Peggy. "And what do you mean by 
staying away a year and never letting us hear word of you, 
Mr. Horry ? Is Miss Susan nobody ? — ^nor me ? — ^wan would 
think your love was so ^eat for your father, that you nev- 
er thought of no person in the world but him!" 

*'So It is — ^perhaps," said Horace, with a momentary 
snule; "and he's out, is he?^ — what is Ae doing out in day- 
light and sunshine ? Qone to walk with his pretty daugh- 
ter, Peggy, like a good papa? Ah! I suppose these amia* 
ble little amusements would have begun sooner if I had but 
been wise enough to take myself away." 

"To walk with Miss Susan? — ^alas!" cried Peggy; "but 
ye allways had a bitter tongue as well as himsel'. Na, he's 
out of a suddent at his own will, or rather at the good-will 
of Providence, Mr. Horry, to prevent a meeting and xm- 
seemly words atween a father and son. What would ye 
have, young man ?— and where have ye been ? — and what 
are you doing ? But come in here, for pity's sake, if ye'll 
no go away, and let me hear all your news, and I'll keep 
a watch at the back window against tlie master's coming 
in." 

"My news is nothing, except that I am about to leave 
Kenlisle," said Horace, impatiently ; " but for Heaven's sake, 
Peggy, who is this father of mine ? You know, though no- 
body else knows — -who is he ? what does he do here ? why 
does he bate me? why can't you tell me, and make an end 
of these mysteries? I'm a man now, and not a child; and 
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here is vour obauce whUe we're by onrselyes — tell me, for 
Heaven's sake." 

" You're very ready with your * Heaven's sake,' Mr. Hor- 
ry;," said Peggy, severely ; " do ye no think another word 
might stand better ? Heaven has but little to do with it 
all. The Lord help us ! Who is he ? 'Deed and he's a 
man none so vartuous as he ou^ht to be. And what does 
he here ? Live as it pleases him, the Lord forgive him I 
without heeding God nor man — ^that's all about it. And as 
for hating of you, how much love is there lost, Mr. Horry? 
Do you think I could kep it on the point o' my finger ? 
You never were wan to waste your kindness. How much 
of it, think you, gos to him .^" 

*'*' It is well I can equal him in something," stud Horace, 
with a careless but bitter tone. "However, Peggy, you'll 
tell nothing, as I mi^ht have known. I suppose Imay wsdt 
to see Susan; there^ nothing against that, is there? -So, 
with your permission, TU go and wait for her. Don't be 
afraid — only to the dining-room." 

" The Lord preserve me ! — ^and if he comes in !" cried 
Pe^gy, half addressing herself, and half appealing to her un- 
welcome visitor. 

" Let him come in. I am in my father's house," cried 
Horace, with that cold, hopeless snule. Peggy knew it of 
old, and had seen it on other faces. She put out her hand 
witii a fierce impatience, shaking it in his &ce. 

" Oh man ! go away, and make me rid of ye ! Go where 
ye please ; if ever mortal man has a devil incarnate in him. 
It's when ye see that smile !" 

Smiling still, Horace went coolly away to the dining- 
room, as he said ; and Peggy, at her wit's end as she was, 
found no better way of averting the evil she dreaded than 
by festening the doors, so that they could not be opened 
from without, and clambering up stairs to watch at the ele- 
vated window of the store-room, from whence she could see 
her master's approach. Horace had never felt himself so 
entirely in command of the house. He paused at the door 
of the dull apartment in which he had spent so many hours 
and years, and where Susan's needle-work, more ornament- 
al now than of old, made a little unaccustomed brightness 
on the dark mirror of the uncovered table ; but no sympa- 
thy for his young sister, shut up here hopelessly during her 
early bloom of life, warmed his heart, or even entered his 
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tbougbts. He thought of himself—- how he used to waste 
and curse the days in this miserable solitude, and what a 
change had passed upon his life since then. Listening, in 
the extreme silence, he heard Peggy go up stairs to her 
watch. He smiled at that too, but accepted the safeguard, 
and without any more hesitation turned round and went 
across the hall to his £Eitber's room. 

The study ; that dreaded, dismal apartment — ^with its dull 
bookcases set at right angles, the hard elbow-chair standing 
stiffly before the table, the big volume laid open u^on the 
desk, the stifling red curtains drooping over the window ; 
his heart beat, in spite of himself, as he entered ; he could 
scarqply believe his father was not there, somehow watching 
him, reading his venr thoug^hts. With a sudden " Pshaw !" 
of self-contempt ana temerity, he hastened forward to the 
table. There was no lock upon the little sloping desk which 
sustained the volume Mr. Scarsdalp had been reading. With- 
out hoping to find any thing, but with a vague thrill of cu- 
riosity and eagerness, Horace lifted the book, and opened 
the desk. It was full of miscellaneous papers — Peggy's 
household bills, and other things entirely unmiportant ; but 
among these lay some folds of blotting-paper. He opened 
them with a trembling hand ; the first thmg he saw there 
was a letter, which fell out, and which Horace grasped at, 
half-consciously, and thrust into his pocket; another fold 
concealed, apparently, the answer to it, half written, and 
hurriedly concluded. The young man ran his eyes over it 
with burning curiosity. It was addressed to Colonel Suth- 
erland, and chiefly concerned an invitation from her uncle to 
Susan, which Mr. Scarsdale peremptorily declined. Then 
his own name caught his eye ; the last paragraph abruptly 
broken off*, as if the writer had thrown down his pen in im- 
patience, and could continue no longer. These words, which 
contained so little information to him, burned themselves, 
notwithstanding, upon Horace's memory with all the vehe- 
ment interest of unnatural hate : 

"As for my son, I do not choose to answer to any man 
for my sentiments and actions in respect to him. I held all 
natural ties as abrogated between us from the period you 
mention, when, as you say, he seems to have ceased to a{)- 
pear to me as my child, and I have only viewed him as a ri- 
val, unjustly preferred to me. I do not object to adopt your 
words — ^they are sufficiently correct ; but I will simer no 
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aaestion on the sabject ; let tbe blame be upon the head of 
le culprit. As to the will — ^" 

Here the letter ended, with a dash and blot, as if the pen 
had fallen from the writer's fingers ; it was this, evidentlji 
which had driven him forth in wild impatience, stnng.bj lus 
subject. Horace read and re-read the sentence, devouring 
it with his eyes of enmity. Then he restored it rudely to 
its place, put back the book, and left the room. -He thought 
he had discovered something in the first flush of his excite- 
ment. It did not seem possible that he could have looked 
thus directly into hb father's thoughts without discovering 
something. He no long^er cared to risk a meeting with him. 
In the tumult of his imaginary enlightenment he caJded to.Peg* 
gjj hastily, that he was going a,way, and went out, as he en^ 
tered, by the back door. Nobody was visiUe on the moor; 
the whole waste lay barren before him, under the slanting light 
of the setting sun. He put up the coUur of his coat, set hi^ 
hat over his eyes, and plunged along the narrow path among 
the gorse and heather, to Tillington, thinking still in his ex* 
cited mind, and feeling in his tingling frame, that he had 
found out something ; and knew more of the secret of Ida 
life than he had ever known before; deluded by his eager** 
ness and enmity, and the excitemeqt caused in him by the 
first stealthy investigation it had ever been in his power to 
make. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



Thb little inn at Tillington, to which Horace betook him* 
self for his night's lodging, had suffered little change from 
the day when he conducted his uncle there. Sam, it is true, 
was fighting the Gaffires in Africa, far enough distant ; but 
his mother had recovered her bustling good spirits, and his 
father his philosophy, and even Sergeant Kennedy, great and 
pompous as of old, dominated over the little sand^ parlor, 
and fired the village lads with martial tales, unabashed, un- 
der Mrs. Gilsland's very eye. It was not to the sanded par- 
lor, however, that Horace now betook himself. He was no 
longer the sullen country lad, whole idler and half gentleman, 
whose deportment had distressed Colonel Sutherland ; and 
his old game-keeper acqusuntances and alehouse gossips 
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scarcely knew bim, in his changed dress and altered manner. 
He was the nephew of" the cornel," a name which Mrs. Gils- 
land and Sergeant Kennedy had made important in the vil- 
lage, and he was flourishing in the world and likely to come 
to higher fortmie, circumstances which mightily changed the 
tide of public opinion toward him. Mrs. Gilsland received 
the young man with her best courtesy, and with profuse 
salutations. She opened the door of " the best' room" for 
him, and suggested a fire, as the evenings were still cold, 
and offered a duck for his supper, " or dinner, I was mean- 
ing," added the landlady, as Horace shrugged his shoulders 
at the chilly aspect of the room, and tossed his great-coat 
on a chair with lordly pretension and incivility. The good 
woman was daunted in spite of her indignation. " The cor* 
nel," it is true, had shown no such scorn of her humble par- 
lor, and she was not disposed to overestimate the comforts 
of Marchmain. Still, there is something imposing to the vul- 
gar imagination in this manner of insolence. The room had 
never before looked so mean to its mistress. She stopped 
herself in her unencouraged talk, and began to displace the 
faded paper ornaments m the fire-place, which concealed a 
fire laid ready for lighting, and kindled the wood herself 
with a somewhat unsteady hand. " It's just as it was when 
the cornel was here, and he was very well pleased with ev*- 
ery thing," she said, half to herself. Horace took no notice 
of the implied apology and defense. 

" Send me candles, please, and I'll see about dinner later," 
he S£ud, loftily ; " lights in the mean while, and immediately ; 
never mind the fire — ^I want lights, and at once I" 

Mrs. Gilsland withdrew, awed, but deeply wrathful. "I 
would like to know how many servants he had to wait upon 
him at Marchmain !" she exclaimed to herself as she left the 
room — "with his candles, and lights, and his immediante- 
ly ! Immediantely, quotha ! Eh me, the difference of men ! 
Would the cornel, or young Mr. Roger, order a person that 
gate ? I would just say no I — ^but the like of an upstart like 
him!" 

However, the candles did come immediately, in Mrs. Gils- 
land's best candlesticks, and in elaborate frills of white pa- 
per ; and the duck was killed, as a great gabble in the yard 
gave immediate notice, and all the preparations which she 
could make set on foot instantly for her fastidious guest. 
Clean linen, snowy and well-aired, was spread upon the bed 
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which *^ the cornel'' had once occupied ; and greater com- 
motion than even the advent of the cornel himself would 
have caused diffused itself through the house. Meanwhile 
Horace addressed himself at his leisure to his immediate busi- 
ness. He had come thus &r without being able to perceive 
that he had gained nothing by his inroad into his father's 
privacy. He was still possessed by the excitement of the 
act. All the way, while he walked as if for a race, he had 
been going over these unfatherly words, and they moved 
him to an unreasoning and unusual amount of emotion, rath- 
er more than a personal encounter would have done — con- 
firming all his own sentiments, and adding to them a certain 
bitterness ; but in the haste and fervor of his thoughts he 
still imagined himself to have acquired something, and now 
took out the letter which he had seized and crumpled into 
his pocket, onlv in the idea that it might supplement and 
connrm his visionary information. It was, as he supposed, 
from Colonel Sutherland, and chiefly occupied with that earn- 
est invitation to Susan which her father had declined. What 
concerned himself was brief enough, and was to the follow- 
ing effect : 

" You will probably say that I have very little right to 
address you on subjects so intimate and personal. I merely 
throw myself upon your indulgence, pleading our old ac- 
quaintance and connection. I have no right whatever to 
say a word, and I trust you will pardon all the more kindly 
what I do say on this account, x our son Horace is a very 
peculiar and remarkable young man. That miserable cir- 
cumstance that happened when he was a child seems to have 
had an effect upon the boy imawares, little as he knows of 
it. And you, my dear Scarsdale, have you forgotten that 
this boy is your own child, and not a rival unjustly pre- 
ferred to you? I acknowledge the wicked and desperate 
injustice of the whole proceeding, but Horace was not to 
blame. Would it not have been better, I appeal to you, to 
make an open effort to overthrow this iniquitous will, than 
to suffer it to produce results so deplorable ? Hear me, I 
beseech you : receive the boy into your confidence before it 
is too late. It is your only means of really defeating and 
forestalling the evil objects of that posthumous punishment 
and vengeance. Suffer me to speak. I have no interest in 
it, save that of natural affection ; let your own heart plead 
with me, as I am sure it will, if you permit it. Let him 
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know his singular and unhappy fortune, and I am grievous- 
ly mistaken in human nature if the attempt does not prove 
to you how little you need to i^prehend from the temper 
and disposition of your son." 

Horace read this over with an interest only more intense 
than the contempt which it produced in him. ^^he old 
twaddler I" he exclaimed to himself, in the first impulse of 
his disdain. That feeling moved him, even before curiosity. 
He could not take time to think what it was which his fa- 
ther was urged to reveal to him, in his scorn of the antici- 
pated result, the natural affection, the generous response, 
which his innocent old uncle believed in. Then he put the 
letter back into his pocket, and set his mind to consider 
what information he had really gained. What was it? 
Some vague intimation about a will, which Mr. Scarsdale 
had better have tried to set aside : some mysterious hint at 
posthumous punishment and vengeance, and his own singu- 
lar and unhappy fortune ; and on his father's side a declap 
ration of dishke and enmity, but nothing more. That was 
what he had discovered — this was the information which 
had sent him in nervous haste out of Marchmain, and quick- 
ened his solitary walk over the moor — ^and this was all. He 
grouu J his teeth together when he perceived it, with savage 
disappointment and rage. He had been deceived — ^he, so 
boldUy confident in his own powers, had allowed himself to 
be blinded and circumvented by his own excitement and 
childish commotion of feeling. For a moment he had en- 
joyed such command of his father's house as a midnight 
thief might have gained, and had sacrificed all the results 
of that precious instant by a piece of involuntary self-deceit 
and ridiculous weakness, an indulgence absurd and con- 
temptible. His feelings were not enviable as he sat in Mrs. 
Gilsland's dark little parlor, with the two faint candles burn- 
ing, and the damp wood hissing in the grate. He might 
have borne to be deceived, but it was hard to consent to 
the humiliating idea of having deceived himself. However, 
he could make nothing better of it, and grinding his teeth 
did no harm to any body, and certainly could do little serv- 
ice to himself. So he swallowed his mortification as he best 
could, put Colonel Sutherland's letter in his pocket-book, 
and addressed himself with what content he might to Mrs. 
Gilsland's duck. He was not without appetite, in spite of 
his disappointment. . Then he sauntered into the public 
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room, and opened his heart so far as to bestow a pint cr 
two of ale upon his old acquaintances. Even thia^divertisse' 
ment^ however, did not withdraw his thoughts from his own 
a&irs — ^he lounged at the door of the sanded parlor, doing 
a little grandeur and superiority as he loved to do, but turn- 
ing over his secret strain of thought without intermission, 
notwithstanding. A will! — ^then therid was a will which 
concerned himself, and lay at the bottom of all these hints 
and mydteries. Wills are accessible to curious eyes in this 
country, in spite of all the safeguards which the most jealous 
care can take. The young man started wh^i that idea in- 
terposed the flicker of its taper into the du^kness. He 
raised his head again and renewed his courage : after all, 
his invasion of his father's private sanctuary had not been 
entirely in vain. There was comfort to his self-este^n, as 
well as a definite direction to his efiO^rts, in the thought. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



Mb. Scabsdalb had left his room and the honse in a sod* 
den flush of impatience beyond bearing, as his son had im- 
agined. The very idea of the will to which Colonel Suther- 
land referred plainly in his letter was maddening to the sol- 
itary man. He could not bear the name, much less any dis- 
cussion of this fatal document ; and when he found himself 
constrained to mention it in his own person, a violent and 
angry petulance overpowered him; he dashed his pen to 
the ground, threw his paper into the desk, and rushed out 
of doors into the spring air, which had no softening effect 
upon him. Half consciously to himself, he had lived with 
more freedom since the departure of his son, and felt him- 
self relieved of a certain clog upon his movements ; and it 
was not now so extraordinary an event as Horace had sup- 
posed that he should be out of doors in daylight and sun- 
shine. Mr. Scarsdale had strayed deep into the moor in an 
opposite direction to Tillington, with thoughts even more 
bitter than those of Horace — ^thoughts which the well-meant 
intervention of the colonel only raised to a passionate viru- 
lence. He, too, like his son, scorned, with a deep contempt, 
the tender simplicity of the old soldier, which neither of 
them compreh^ded; and coming back over that desolato 
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waste of moorland to see his own dedolate house tstandmg 
out solitary and wistful in the bosom of the wilderness, Mr. 
Scarsdale realized, with a bitter superiority, the kind of 
house which was likely to call his brother-in-law master — 
the house full of warmth and kindliness, at which he sneered 
dismally, with the disgust of an evil spirit. The rery desire 
which her uncle showed to have Susan with him increased 
the scorn of Susan's father. What did he want the girl 
for? To make an old nian's pet of her, and amuse himself 
with the fondness of dotage? Thus the recluse cetumed 
to his house to conclude his letter, and to intimate, in words 
few and strong, as befitted his present temper, his desire to 
receive no further " favors" in correspondence from Colonel 
Sutherland. He went in unsuspicious^ where there seemed 
nothing to suspect, seeing, as he passed, Susan seated near 
the window with her work on her knee, and her wistful 
young eyes gazing across the moor. She had come in from 
her walk and her stolen interview with the one sole com- 
panion whom she ever had any intercourse with. She was 
leaning her head upon the pretty hand, which had dimpled 
into womanly roundness and softness, thinking over some 
stray thoughts put into her mind by the romantic Letty, 
and dispersing, with her own honest womanly good sense, 
the boarding-school absurdities of the half-educated girl 
whom Susan so devoutly believed to be her own superior ; 
and perhaps wondering a little wistfully, as girls will, when, 
if ever, her fate and fortune would come to her over that 
blank of moorland. She was not discontented, little as she 
had to content her; she was only a domestic woman — a 
household creature ; word of flattery or voice of compli- 
ment had never sounded in her ears all her Hfe. She could 
still brighten her dull firmament not a little with a new pat- 
tern for her muslin work, or a new story privately borrowed 
from Letty, though perhaps only out of the Sunday-school 
Library, and nothing remarkable in point of literature ; but 
still wandering ideas will float into minds of nineteen, and 
eyes that have grown weary even over a new pattern might 
be pardoned if they searched the horizon with a little wist- 
fulness, and wondered if nobody ever would appear again 
on the purple blank of Lanwoth Moor. 
, Susan, at least, was thinking so secretly to herself when 
her father entered, running over in her own mind the few, 
very few, people she had ever known. She did not count 
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the tornpikeman and his wife and children npon the road, 
nor the chance cottager whom she knew by sight. But 
who were the others ? The Rector, and Letty's father, the 
poor Presbyterian minister, the first of whom she had heard 
preach, and the latter had spoken to her when she gave him 
a chance, which was seldom ; Letty herself, who was older 
now, and had ideas of lovers, and made Susan, a little to 
her own confusion, shame, and amusement, her chosen con- 
fidante ; Uncle Edward, dearest of friends, whom, alas ! it 
was like enough she might never see again ; and, yes — 
amone so few it was impossible to omit mm — ^Mr. Roger, 
who had thrown the gipsy's husband over the hedge, and 
had taken off his hat to her, and who was lost in the distant 
world and unknown mists of life. Which of them had Su- 
san a chance of seeing across that moor? Nobody, poor 
child ; not even the postman, the one messenger of bnght- 
ness to her life ; for it was too late for that emissary ; but 
she sat at the wmdow, with her work in one hand, leaning 
her head upon the other ; perhaps dreaming of some figure 
which it would have lightened her heart to see, appearing 
in the evening light on the road across the moor. 

She was still seated thus, and the light was failing, giving 
an excuse for her sweet wistful idleness and half melancholy 
mood of thought, when Mr. Scarsdale suddenly flung open 
the door and appeared, as he had once appeared to his 
daughter before, swift and sudden as a wind, white with 
passion, and lost in a fiery, silent excitement, which terrified 
Mid shocked her. He came close up to her, with a long, 
noiseless stride, and grasped her arm furiously : but for that 
grasp the man might have been a ghost, with his shadowy, 
attenuated form, his long open dressing-gown streaming be- 
hind him, his noiseless step, and face of speechless passion. 
Not entirely speechless either, though he might as well have 
been so for any meaning which she could comprehend in 
the words wiiicn fell hissing aud sharp on Susan's ears. 

" Where is it ?" he cried, shaking her whole frame with 
the fury of his grasp — " where is it ? — ^what have you done 
with it ? Restore it instantly, dishonorable fool I Do you 
think it is any thing to you ?" 

" What, papa ?" cried Susan, trembling, and drawing back 
unawares with a shrinking of terror. It was a strange in- 
terruption of her innocent girlish dreams. 

"What!" he cried, holding her tighter— " what I Do 
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you dare to ask me? Restore it at once, or I shall be 
tempted to somethiog beyond reason. Child! idiot! do you 
think you can cheat me ?" 

Susan stood still in his hold, shaken by it, and trembling 
from head to foot — ^but she shrank no more. " I have never 
cheated you in all my life," she said, raising her honest blue 
eyes to his face — ^that face which scowled over hers with a 
devilish force of passion ; was it possible that there could 
be kindred or connection between the two ? 

He looked at her with a baffled rage, incomprehensible 
to Susan. " There is neither man nor woman in the world, 
nor child either, who does not lie to me and deceive me !" 
said Mr. Scarsdale. " Do you suppose I do not know — do 
you think I have no eyes to see you smile over that old 
fool's fondling letters ? Give it up this moment, or I swear 
to you I will cast you out of my house, and leave you to 
find your way to mm as you can ! Give it up at once, I 
say !" 

" Do you mean Uncle Edward's letter, papa ?" asked Su- 
san. " I will get it this moment, if you wiU let me go ; all 
of them, if you please." 

But instead of letting her go, he grasped her pained arm 
more fiercely. 

" You know what letter I mean," he said ; " that letter 
which only a fool could have written, and which I was a 
fool to think of answering. What would you call the child 
who takes advantage of her father's absence to go into his 
room and rob him of it ? Was it for love of the writer ? — 
was it for your miserable brother's information ? — or is it a 
common amusement, which I have only found out because 
this was done too soon ? Thief! have you nothing to say?" 

Susan drew herself out of her father's grasp with a bold- 
ness and force altogether unprecedented in her, and grew 
red over brow, neck, and face. 

" I am no tluef— I will not be called so !" she said, in sud- 
den provocation ; then falling as suddenly out of that un- 
usual self-assertion, she continued, trembling, " Papa, I have 
never entered your room ; I never went into it in my life 
except when you were there; I never robbed you; I know 
nothmg even of what you mean." 

Her father looked at her closely, with a smile of disbelief 
and a fixed offensive stare, which she could not tolerate. 
He ^d not attempt to lay hands upon her, but stood only 
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looking at her with eyes which were incapable of perceir- 
in^ truth or honesty, and saw only fraud and falseness. 
"Where is the letter?" he said. Those sincere young eyes, 
which every body else in the world would have trusted, con- 
veyed no security to him. 

Susan turned away from him with a sudden outbreak of 
tears — tears of mortified and passionate impatience. He 
was her father, in spite of the small tenderness he showed 
her, and had a certain hold upon her habit of domestic af- 
fection. She felt the injustice keenly enough, and she felt 
still more keenly that his eyes were intolerable, and that she 
could not bear them. 

" I have no letter save those my uncle has sent me," she 
said, indignantly, when she had overcome her emotion; 
"they are all here in this box — ^I have no other. I can only 
repeat the same thing, papa, if you should ask me a hun- 
dred times — I have no letter but these." 

And Susan opened the pretty inlaid box, with its key 
hanging to it by a bit of ribbon, which Uncle Edward had 
brought her, and which she had appropriated, with a fanci- 
ful girlish aflfection, to hold his letters— -opened it hastily 
and threw out the little store upon the table with trembling 
hands. Some trifling circumstance, perhaps the mere odor 
of the sandal-wood which lined the box, recalling some sub- 
tle association to him, produced a start and flush of angry 
color on Mr. Scarsdale's lace. He thrust the little casket 
away wiUi some muttered words which Susan could not 
hear, but, even in spite of that touch of nature, turned over 
with a cold suspicion the letters which it had ccmtained. 
Nothing like what he sought was there, of course ; but he 
was not convinced. Ko one else was in the house, or had 
been here — so far as his knowledge went — save Peggy; 
even Susan did not know of her brother's hurried visit, and 
Peggy was beyond suspicion, even to Mr. Scarsdale ; his 
daughter, and she only, could be to blame. 

" I know^" he said, coldly, when he had scattered the 
good colonel's letters over the table, throwing them scorn- 
fully from him, " that my desk has been opened and my pa- 
pers stolen. Tou are clever in hiding, like all women; but 
such an artifice can not deceive me, when my loss is so evi- 
dent. Take this detestable thing awayi the smell is suffo- 
cating," he cried, with an inteijection of rage, and once 
more pushing violently from him the pretty box witfi its 
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pungent odor. '^ But 6tay^ understand me first ; it is late, 
and you are young ; I will not turn you out upon the moor 
to-night, little as you deserve my consideration ; but if this 
letter is not restored to me before to-morrow, nothing in 
the world will prevent me expelling you from this house — 
do you hear ? I will have no thief under my roof. I per- 
ceive you are ready to cry, like all your kind. Crying is a 
very good weapon with some people, but I assure you it 
has no effect whatever on me." 

Susan could not have answered for her life. She stood 
still, gazing at him with her eyes dilated, a convulsive effort 
of pride keeping in her tears, but a sob bursting in spite of 
her from her suffocating breast. There she still stood after 
he had left the room, speechless, laboring to contain herself, 
even after the necessity for that effort was over. But wh«i 
she dropped at length into a chair, and yielded to the hys- 
terical passion of tears and sobbing which overpowered her, 
beneath all her shame, mortification, and terror, a guilty 
gleam of joy which frightened her shot through poor Su- 
san's heart. She thought it guilty, poor. child. She was 
dismayed to feel that sudden pang of hope and comfort 
breaking the sense of this calamity. To be expelled from 
her father's house, cast out upon the moor and upon the 
world, with the stigma upon her of having robbed and de- 
ceived him ! She repeated over to herself 3iat accumulation 
of horrors, to extinguish this furtive and unpermissible glow 
of secret hope, and cried bitterly over her own wickedness 
when she found it inextinguishable; but even with that 
secret and unsanctioned solace, the thought was miserable 
enough to her youth and ignorance. To be turned away like 
a bad servant; to be called a thief; to be driven from her 
father's house ; Heavai j^eserve her ! a young girl, alone 
and penniless— what couH she do ?- 



CHAPTER XLVn. 



In this stupefied 'Condition of mind, stunned by the 
change which seemed about to happen, yet moved now and 
then by a strange intolerance and passionate inclination to 
resist and protest, Peggy found her young mistress when 
she came to spread t& table for that hateful dinner, the 
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thonght of which made Susan's heart ache. The poor girl 
still sat listlessly by the table, on which her letters, the treas- 
ures of her affectionate disposition, were still carelessly scat- 
tered, and where the pretty box stood open and empty, as 
Mr. Scarsdale had thrust it away from him. Susan was 
by no means above a fit of crying, and had her disappoint- 
ments and vexations like another, little as there seemed to 
wish or hope for within her limited firmament; but this 
listless attitude of despair was new to Peggy, who was 
somehow frightened to see it. What had happened ? Had 
she expected a letter, and falling into a fit of passion not to 
receive any, had she thrown out recklessly on the table that 
cherished correspondence, the comfort of her life ? But fits 
of passion were very unlike Susan. Peggy had come up 
stairs early, that she might have some private, confidential 
talk, and inform her of her brother's hurried visit ; but she 
paused in anxiety and compassion before entering upon that 
subject. " Hinny, what ails you ?" asked Peggy, with the 
kindly, local term of caressing, laying her hand softly on 
Susan's shoulder. The girl started, gazed in her face, and 
then suddenly recollecting this one, long, faithful friend, 
whom she must lose, hid her face upon Peggy's shoulder, 
and burst again into passionate tears. 

" What is it, then, hinny ? aye trouble, and naught but 
trouble. Bless us all, has the master been upon ye again ? 
And what did ye know, poor innocent ?" cried reggy^ ca- 
ressing the young head that leaned upon her ; ^^ has he found 
it out, for all the watch I made? Hauld up your head, 
and let me hear — ^it was none of your blame." 

" Found out what ?" cried Susan, grasping her suddenly 
by the hand. 

" No great comfort if a person mun speak the truth— just 
that Mr. Horry was here when you were out. Yes, Miss 
Susan," said Peggy, " I ought to have told ye sooner, but 
what good ? He came for no end as I could fiee, and de- 
parted the same. Aye the owld man — ^a bitter thought in 
ids heart, and an ill word in his mouth. Eh, the Lord for- 
give us ! To think we should have the bringing up of chil- 
der I — ^that can make sure of nothing to give them but our 
own shortcomin's I He said he was leaving Kenlisle, but no 
another word, and was out of the house before I could come 
down to ask him wherefore he was goin', and where." 

"Horace!" cried Susan, who had followed this speech 
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breathlessly, with an interest almost too eager for intelli- 
gence, and whose face had reddened with a painful insight, 
as it came to an end. " Horace ! Has Horace been here ?" 

She clasped her hands together with such an anxious en- 
treaty not to be answered, that Peggy paused involuntarily. 
" Peggy," said Susan, under her breath, " don't tell papa — 
for pity's sake, don't tell papa ! He wUl do nothing worse 
to me than he has threatened. I am only a girl — ^he would 
not strike me nor fight me. But Horace! Peggy, for 
mercy's sake, if you love me or any of us, let him believe 
that I did it. Let him never know that Horace has been 
here." 

** There's something happened ! Let me hear what it is," 
said Peggy, almost as anxiously, '' and then I'll know what 
is behooving and needful. Eh, Miss Susan, you're ignorant 
and innocent yoursel' — ^you moughtn't understand him. Let 
me hear what he said." 

" He said nothing," said Susan, shaking her head mourn- 
fully, with a sadness very unlike Peggy's expectation, " but 
that I had stolen away a letter from ms room while he was 
out. Oh, Peggy, I am so very, very thankful that I had 
not seen you, and did not know Horace had been here! 
And he said if I did not give it back to him to-morrow, he 
would turn me away. Turn me away, Peggy, out of doors 
upon the moor, to go any where, or do any thing I pleased ! 
I, who never was larther t^an Tillington except once with 
IJncle Edward ! I, who know nobody, and have no money 
and no friends! To send me away from Marchmain, and 
from — ^from yow, who care for me. Oh, Peggy, what shall 
I do?" 

Peggy stood irresolute for a moment, wringing her hands. 
''The Lord help us all ! If the devil has a man bound hand 
and foot, what can JTdo ?" cried the faithful servant. " God 
preserve us ! That's what it's come to. Eh, mistress, mis- 
tress ! Did I think what I would have to put up with when 
I gave you my word? Let me go. Miss Susan. I've 
know'd him thirty year, and he's know'd me. I'll speak 
to him mysel'." 

But Susan hun^ round her with a clasp which would not 
Be loosed, entreating, with a voice scarcely audible, which, 
notwithstanding, went to poor Peggy's heart. " He will 
think you know — you will tell him — ^he will find it out!" 
cried Susan ; " and, Peggy, they will kill each other. Peg- 

M 
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g7> P^gS7^ think ! father and son! Let him believe it was 
me ; he will not kill mey and I am ready to go away.'' 

" Poor lamb T' said Peggy, smoothing down the pretty 
fair braids of hair on Susan's young head, which had once 
more drooped forward on her own compassionate shoulder. 
"But it's no' her; I'm no' thinking of her, bless her! It's 
him. Gk>d forgive him I He had but one chance, as any 
mortal could see. He had his childer, his daughter — ^an in- 
nocent that had no share in't, and was wronged as well as 
himsel'. And now the Lord help us ! he'll bereave himseP, 
and send his one hope away. I'm no' thinking of you, hin- 
ny," said Peggy, tenderly, while a few slow tears began to 
ml, gleaming and large, on Susan's hair — " nor of me — one 
heart-break, more or less, is little matter to an owld woman ; 
and if I wasna like to sink with fret and trouble, I would 
see it was best for you ; but, oh, wesaj on the man himsel' 1 
What's to become of him ? There's no more houp, as I can 
see, no more I" 

Susan, sobbing upon Peggy's breast, naturally felt, in the 
youthful petulance of that sudden calamity, that it was her- 
self who ought to be sorrowed for, and not her father, ^le 
raised herself a little, wiping her eyes, with a flush of mo- 
mentary inde^ndence and involuntary self-assertion. Fqr 
once in her lite the forlorn pride and excess of unappreciated 
suffering, so dear to very young people, came in a flood of 
desolate luxury to Susan's heart. She thought of herself, 
lonely and friendless upon the moor, cast out from her 
home, and ignorant where to turn, with nobody in ih& 
world so much as thinking of her, or sparing a tear for her 
sorrow. Peggy mourning for Mr. Scarsdale — ^for her far 
ther, he who dwelt secure and supreme at home, and cast 
out his woman-child upon the world. Horace, for whose 
sin she was to suffer, gone away without caring to see her, 
without even saying where he had gone ; and Susan in her 
youth and desolation, all alone and friendless ! The picture 
was sad enough in reality ; and Susan lifted her head with 
momentary pride from Peggy's breast, tears of self-lamenta- 
tion flowing out of her eyes, and proud mortification and 
loneliness in her heart ; not even Peggy felt for her, 

" And I — what am Z to do ?" she said, half to herselff 
turning her wistful, weeping eyes upon that moor which was 
the world to her at this moment, and no bad emblem of the 
world at any time to the friendless and solitary. It was 
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true that Susan's heart had palpitated with one sudden flush 
of joy at the thought, beyond that moor and yon horizon, 
of reaching Uncle Edward, and the home of her dreams ; 
but Uncle Edward was far ofiT, and she had no means of 
reaching him. What was she to do ? wander on day and 
night, like a lady of romance, seeking her love, with nothing 
on her lips but "Uncle Edward" and "MilneMl?" — or lose 
herself and die upon those wistful, far-extending roads, out 
of reach of love or human charity ? Any thing sad enough 
would have pleased Susan's imagination at the present mo- 
ment. She could see no brighter ^de to the picture. No- 
body in the world cared for or sympathized with her 
strange, dismal circumstances, and the only home she had 
ever known in the world was about to close its remorseless 
doors upon her. Darkness fell upon the moor, and the 
spring breezes blew chUljr over it, but from that darkness 
and those breezes she nught have no roof to shelter her 
after to-night. 

From these fancies she was strangely enough interrupted. 
Peggy, absorbed in her own thoughts, and almost forget- 
ting the young victim of this day's misfortunes, had not dis- 
turbed her hitherto. Peggy's own mind was wandering 
back through a painful blink of years and hopeless human 
perversity ; but the sure touch of habit recalled her to her- 
self more certainly than Susan's silent tears or the melaur 
choly thought of losing Susan, which, though she said little 
about it, lay heavy at her heart. The growing darkness 
startled her suddenly — " Gude preserve me ! — and he must 
have his dinner, whether or no," said Peggy, darting for- 
ward to gather up the letters and restore them to their 
box. Not a moment too soon, for Mr. Scarsdale's study- 
door creaked immediately afterward, and his step was aud- 
ible going up stairs to dress. Susan took the box out of 
Peggy's hands with youthful petulance, and left the room, 
carrymg it solemnly, and proudly restraining her tears. 
Nobody should be offended again with the sight of Uncle 
Edward's present. Nobody should find herself in the way 
afl;er this melancholy night; and the dinner, that dismal 
ceremonial — ^the dinner which Peggy could not forget, 
though Susan's heart was breaking — she had that trial, too, 
to get through and overcome. To meet her father's eye 
and sit in his presence all the miserable evening ; to eat, or 
pretend to eat, for the last time at his table ; and to do this 
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all alone and unsupported, tbe poor desolate child feeling a 
certain guilt in her neart which she had not known when he 
spoke to her first — ^the secret consciousness, not to be re- 
vealed for her life, that if she had not taken the letter, she 
knew who had done so ; and that secretly, like a robber, 
Horace had been here. 



CHAPTER XLVni. 



Thb dinner passed as these formal lonely dinners had 
passed for years at Marchmain. There was no perceptible 
shade of difference in the manner of Mr. Scarsdale, who ad- 
dressed to his daughter polite questions about the dishes 
she preferred, as he had been used to do to Horace, driving 
his son wild ; and himself sat upright and stiff at the head 
of the table, dining, as usual, without any symptoms of the 
passion which he had exhibited to Susan. He was deeply 
angry, it is true, still, but he was entirely without alarm, oe- 
lieving, as a matter of course, that Sui^an must have taken 
his letter, and contemptuously receiving that instance of 
dishonorable conduct merely as a visible specimen of the 
womanish meanness and cunning which belonged to such 
creatures, and which, perhaps, was scarcely to be considered 
guilt. He believed she would return it to him that even- 
mg. He did not believe she had boldness enough to retain 
any copy for Horace, and he knew that to herself it would 
disclose nothing ; therefore he showed no more passion, was 
no more repulsive than he always was, and scarcely deigned 
to turn his eyes more than usual upon his unfortunate child. 
She sat there at table, with the light shining on her, an- 
swering him in humble monosyllables when he spoke — ^for 
Susan's heroics had failed long ere now — receiving humbly 
what he sent to her, but unable to eat a morsel, ner heart 
sdmost choking her as it beat against her breast. It was 
not now the desolate moor, nor the forlorn idea of being 
thrust out homeless upon it to wander where she would, 
that oppressed Susan. It was the terror of being put to 
further question, of her father once more addressing her, 
as he was sure to do, about the theft, of which she no lon- 
ger felt herself quite innocent. She could scarcely restrain 
her start and thrill of terror when he turned his head to-. 
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ward her ; her frame trembled thronghont with desperate 
apprehensions ; she feared herself, and her own ignorance 
of all the arts of concealment ; she feared to say something 
or do something which would betray Horace; and she feared 
her father — that bitter tone of passion, that terrible incre- 
dulity of truth. The poor ^rl sat stUl, rigidly, upon h^ 
chair, with a feeling that this was her only safeguard, and 
that she must infallibly drop down upon the floor if she 
tried to move. When Pe^gy removed the cloth, and placed 
Mr. Scarsdale's little reading-desk, his glass and decanter, 
upon the table, Susan still sat there in spite of many a se- 
cret touch and pull from her humble and anxious friend. 
Peggy was alarmed, but durst not say any thing to call the 
attention of her master; and at last brought Susan's work 
to her, and thrust it into the poor child's trembling fingers, 
with a look and movement of anxious appeal. Susan took 
the work mechanically, and applied herself to it without 
knowing what she did ; and thus the evening went on with 
a thrillinff, audible silence, of which, dreary and long though 
she had felt these nights many a time before, she had never 
been sensible till^now. The long, gleaming, polished table, 
with the two candles reflecting themselves in its surface in 
two lines of light ; the solemn figure of Mr. Scarsdale in his 
formal evening dress, seated upright at the head, turning 
with mechanical, automaton regularity the leaves of his 
book ; the dead blank of the surrounding walls, no longer 
diversified even by a flicker of fire-light; and Susan, almost 
as rigid and motionless as her father, afraid to breathe, lest 
it should call his attention to her ; her ears tingling to the 
dreadful silence, and her heart fainting at thought of the 
words which some time this evening were sure to break it. 
Looking upon this evening scene, it was strange to believe 
that Susan Scarsdale could tremble at the idea of being 
thrust out of this cold and gloomy refuge, or find no com- 
fort in the thought of trying rather the strange world and 
the solitary moor, which, unknown as they were, were still 
crossed by paths which led to human homes. 

But she thought neither of the world nor the moor at the 
present moment. She would have been glad if she had 
been sufficiently courageous to fly out into the darkness 
and lose herself forever rather than meet this impending 
interview; but it was not in her to escape or run away. 
Susan's mind was the womanly development of that steady 
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British temper whidi can not deliver itself by yiolence, but 
must wait orderly and dutiful for the natund accomplish- 
ment of its destimes. She sat trembling but still, f^raid of 
what she had to bear, doubtless, but incapable of running 
awOT. 

Tne lonff night passed in this pause and silence, without 
a word said on either side. The tea came in, and was made 
and swallowed without any interruption of the blank. And 
still Susan's fingers moved at the work which i^e coold 
scarcely see, and her fiither turned over the pages o£ his 
book. He perceived beyond doubt, as he sat mechanically 
reading to tne bottom of every page, with that dull, steady 
attention which had neither life nor interest in it, the state 
of extreme emotion, excitement, and desperate self-restraittt 
in which his voung daughter sat before him ; but pity found 
no entrance mto Ms heart. He permitted her to remain so, 
sitting late and beyond the usual hour of retiring, with a 
kind of diabolical patience on his own part, which checked 
the words a dozen times on his lips. He was satisfied to 
see t^e entire power he had over her, and at the presait 
moment had no thought of his threat, or of carrying it out. 
Perhiu)s even to him the room would have been more deso- 
late, the dismal evening longer, had there been no young 
figure there, humbly ministenng to him when occasion was, 
keeping respectM silence, bearing, without a^ complaint or 
effort to enliven them, these tedious, miserable hours ; but 
he had no objection to see her suffer. At length, when the 
chill of almost midnight began to creep into that room 
where they had ceased to have any fire, Mr. Scarsdale's 
own physical sensations moved him. He closed his book, 
and as he closed it, saw Susan shiver in the climax of her 
agonies of anticipation. She should not be balked this time, 
and at last he spoke. 

** I presume, Susan," he said, with a little solemnity, **that 
you have made up your mind." 

"Papa?" said Susan, with a gasp of inquiry. Made up 
her mind to what? He so seldom addressed her by her 
name that some forlorn hope of his heart relenting toward 
her entered her head. Perhaps some lingering touch of 
compunction had taken him at the thou^t of sending her 
away. 

"Must I speak plainer ?" he said. " I presume you have 
dedded what you are going to do. Are you ready to re- 
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Store my letter, or to leave my house ? Which ? Yon xm- 
derstand the alternative well enough, and you know that I 
am not to be trifled with — ^have you the letter here ?" 

" Oh, papa !" cried Susan, clasping her hands, " I have not 
the letter here nor any where 1 I never had it ! I never 
saw it 1 Oh, papa, did I ever tell you a lie, that you will 
not beheve me now ? And how can 1 give it back when I 
never took it ? — when I do not know what it is ? Will you 
not believe me ? I am speaking the truth." 

"Where is my letter?" cried Mr. Scarsdale once more, 
growing white with passion. 

Susan sat looking at him, trembling, unable to speak ; her 
lips moved, but he could not hear what she said. She could 
hardly hear herself say under her breath, "I can not tell! 
I do not know !" Her terror had taken breath and voice, 
away from her. How could she answer such a question ? — 
she did not know — and yet she did know. Oh, Horace ! 
She could have been so much bolder, so much stronger, if 
she had never known of his coming there. 

" You are obdurate, then, and determined !" cried the fa- 
ther. " You think, perhaps, your brother will take up your 
cause and protect you. Fool! do you suppose he cares for 
you more than for an instrument ; or your meddling uncle, 
who has made perpetual mischief since his prying visit here. 
Think ! I give you one opportunity more : will you restore 
me that letter — once for all, yes or no ?" 

Susan staggered up to her feet, hysterical and over- 
whelmed. 

" You may turn me away out of the house !" she cried ; 
" you ma^ do it, for you have the power — ^you may kill me, 
if you please ; but you can not make me give back what I 
never saw and never touched in my life 1" 

Mr. Scarsdale looked at her intently, as if thinking that 
his eyes, fiery and burning, could overcome her if nothing 
else would. "In that case," he said, with cold passion, 
"this is our last meeting — the last occasion on which I shall 
have any thing to say to you. I am now alone, and shall 
remain so while I live. Be good enough to give Peggy di- 
rections where your wardrobe is to be sent. In considera- 
tion of your youth, I give you the shelter of my roof to- 
night; but I trust I shall not need to encounter another 
such interview. Good-by — I wish you better fortune in 
your future life than you have had here." 
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Susan held up her hands, overpowered, in spite of her- 
self^ by the position in which she stood. 

" Father, where can I go ?" she cried, with a wild appeal. 
He looked at her once more, fixedly and firmly. 

^^ You know that much better than I can tell you. Good- 
by," he said ; and so left the room, with those long, sil^it, 
passionate steps, the light he carried gleaming upon his pas- 
sionate face. Susan sank down where he had left her, alone 
and desolate. It was all over now i 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



SusAK could not tell how long the interval was till Peggy 
came softly stealing into the room in her big ni^ht-cap, and 
with a shawl over her shoulders. Peggy had waited till 
she heard Mr. Scarsdale sweep up sttdrs ; she could see him 
out of her kitchen, where she sat in the dark, silent said 
watchful as her own great cat, with her eyes turned toward 
the closed door of the dining-room; and as soon as she 
supposed it safe, she made haste to the succor of his poor 
daus^hter. Susan was sitting in despair, where she had sat 
all me evening, pale, stupefied, and silent — ^not sufficiently 
alive to outward circumstances to notice Peggy's entrance ; 
overpowered by her own personal misfortune scarcely more 
than she was snocked in her sense of right, and ashamed to 
be obliged to expose her father's cruelty and injustice. A 
new horror on tnis point had seized her ; she was not of 
that disposition which is pleased to appear in the character 
of victim or sacrifice ; she would have suffered any thing 
sooner than disclose the grim ghost of her own house to 
the public eye; notwithstanding this was what she must 
do, in spite of herself. When Horace left his home it was 
not an unnatural proceeding, nor was his father to be sup- 
posed greatly in the wrong ; but she, a girl, what would 
any one thiuK of a man who expelled her from his unfather- 
ly doors ? Her heart ached as this new thought fell with 
afllicting and sudden distinctness upon it, and she had now 
no more time to weep or bemoan herself. This night only 
was all the interval of thought or preparation to be permit- 
ted her. Already, indeed, in the chill of that deep darkness 
the day had begun which was to see her cast forth and ban- 
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ished; and already her mind sickened and grew feeble to 
think that she could not take a step upon the road without 
revealing to some one how hardly -she had been treated ; 
and that her own very solitude, helplessness, and necessity 
were all so many mute accusations against the father who 
had no pity on her womanhood or her youth. 

Notwithstanding,- Susan was recovenng command of her- 
self, and felt that ^he had no time for trifling ; and when 
she felt Peggy's hand on her shoulder, and heard the whis- 
per of kindness in her ear, she did not " give way," as Peg- 
gy expected. She looked up with her exhausted face, al- 
most worn out, yet at the same time reviving, full of what 
it was necessary to do. 

"I am to go away," she said, slowly, with a quiver of her 
lip—" to-morrow — early — ^that he may never see me again. 
I am to tell you where to send my tMngs, and to go away, 
Peggy, to-morrow." 

*' Weel, hinny, and it's well for you !" cried Peggy, her- 
self bursting out into a fit of tears and sobbing. " Oh, Miss 
Susan, what am I, that I should complain and grumble ? — 
but it's all that heart-breaking face, mj darling lamb 1 What 
should I lament for ? Nothingin this word but selfishness, 
and because I'm an old fool. The Lord forgive us ! — ^it's a 
deal better for you !" 

"Oh! hush, Peggy — don't speak!'* said Susan — "and 
don't cry — ^I can't bear it! There is very, very little time 
now to think of any thing ; and you must tell me — ^there is 
nobody else in the world to tell me — what I am to do." 

" Nobody else in the world ? Oh, hinny-sweet !" cried 
poor Peggy. "There's a whole worldfuU of love and kind- 
ness for you and^the likes of you. There's your uncle — 
bless him ! — ^that would keep the very wind off your cheek ; 
and many a wan ye never saw nor heard tell o', will be 
striving which to be kindest. Say no such words to me — ^I 
know a deal better than that. I'm no' afraid for you," cried 
Peggy, with a fresh burst of sobbing — " no' a morsel, and 
m no pretend. I'm real even down heart-broken for the 
master and mysel' !" . 

Susan could not answer, and did not try ; she was but 
Httle disposed to lament for her father at the present mo- 
ment, or to think him capable of feeling her loss. She put 
her hand on Peggy's, and pressed it, half in fondness, half 
with an entreaty to be silent, which the faithful servant did 

M2 
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not disregard. Peggy took Susan's round soft hand be- 
tween her own hard ones, and held it close, and looked at 
her with sorrowful, fond eyes. She saw the young life and 
resolution, the sweet, serious sense and judgment, coming 
hack to Susan's face, and Peggy was heroic enough to for- 
get herself, for the forlorn young creature's sake. 

**Ay, it's just so," said Peggy — ^"I knowed it from her 
birth. She'U never make a work if she can help it, but she'll 
never break down and &il. Miss Susan, there's one thmg 
first and foremost you mun do, and you munna say no to me, 
for I know best. You must go this moment to your bed — ^" 

**To bed! Do you think jT could sleep, Peggy?" cried 
Susan, with involuntary youthful contempt. 

" Ay, hinny — ^ye'll sleep, and ye'll wake fresh, and start 
early. You wouldn't think it, maybe, but I know better," 
said Peggy. ^^You munna say no to me the last night. 
Eyeh, my lamb ! you're young, and your eyes are heavy 
witli the sleep and the tears. I'll wake ye brave and early, 
but you mun take first your nat'ral rest." 

" It is impossible. I do not know what to do— I have 
every thing to ask you about. Oh, Peggy, don't bid me !" 
said Susan, crying ; '^ and I have no money, and nobody to 
direct me, and I don't know how to get there I" 

" Whisht! Youth can sleep at all seasons ; but it's given 
to the aged to watch, and it doesna injure ^Aem," said jPeg- 
gy, solemnly. " Go to your bed, my lamb, and say your 
prayers, and the Lord'll send sleep to his beloved ; and as 
for me, I'll turn all things over in my mind, and do up your 
bundle : you mun carry your own bundle, hinny, a bit of 
the road — tJ^ere's no help ; and rouse you with the break 
of day, and hev your cup of tea ready. Eh ! the Lord bless 
you, darling ! you're a going forth to love and kindness, and 
a life fit for the likes of you. Am I sorry ? No, no, no, if ye 
ask me a hunderd times — save and excepting for mys«l'." 

" Oh, Peggy, f/ou^U miss me !" cried Susan, throwing her- 
self into the arms of her faithful friend. 

"Aj; maybe I will," said Peggy, slowly; "I wouldn't 
say — ^it's moor nor likely. Miss Susan, go to your bed this 
moment; ye'll maybe never have the chance of doing Peg- 
gy's bidding again." 

Moved by this adjuration, Susan obeyed, though very un- 
willingly; and smiling sadly at the very idea of sleep, laid 
hersdH down for the kst time on her own bed, ^to please 
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Peggy." But Peggy knew better than her young mistress. 
Through those deep, chill hours of night, while Peggy, in 
the same room, looked over all the different articles of her 
wardrobe, selecting the dress in which she should travel, 
carefully packing the others, and putting up the light nec- 
essary articles which must be carried with her, Susan slept 
soft and deep, with the sleep of youth and profound ex- 
haustion. She had been tried beyond her strength, and na- 
ture would not be defrauded. When Peggy's task was 
over she sat down by the bedside, a strange figure in her 
great muslin night-cap, and with her big shawl wrapping 
her close against the cold of the night. Peggy was too 
old to sleep in such circumstances ; she sat wiping her eyes 
silently, though not weeping, as far as any sound went, 
thinking of more things than Susan wist of; of Susan's 
mother, who had succumbed so many years ago under the 
hard pressure of life ; of the unhappy man in the next room, 
who was consuming himself, as he had consumed every 
thing lovely and pleasant in his existence, by the vehemence 
and bitterness of his passions ; and of yet another man who 
was dead, an elder Scarsdale, whose malevolent will: worked 
mischief and misery, after he had ceased to have any indi- 
vidual action of his own. Susan would have thought it 
strange and hard if she bad known that she herself, the dar- 
ling of Peggy> heart, came in only at the end of this long 
musing upon others ; and that even her brother, with his 
hard and ungenerous spirit, had a larger share in the sor- 
rowful cogitations of the old family servant than she herself 
had. Susan was only a sufierer — she was young, she had 
friends who would love her. Peggy would "miss" her 
sorely and heavily, but it was well &r Susan. She had no- 
thing to do with that long line of perversity, and cruelty, 
and guilt which ran in the Scarsdale blood. 

The dawn was breaking gray and faint when Peggy woke 
her young mistress. Susan sprang up instantly, unable to 
believe that the night was really over. Peggy had made 
every thing ready for her, even to the unnecessary break- 
fast and comforting cup of tea down stairs, set before a 
cozy fire, and the girl dressed herself with a silent rapidity 
of excitement, listening to the directions which Peggy, not 
very learned herself, gave to her inexperience. Peggy, out 
of the heart of some secret treasure of her own, which she 
kept ready in case of necessity, and had done for many a 
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Year, with a prevision of some such want as the presait» 
had taken an old five-pound note, which, stuffed into an old 
&shi(med parse, she pat into Sasan's hcuids, as soon as h^ 
rapid toilet was completed. 

*^ They'll no ask more nor that, Miss Sasan," said Peggy ; 
^they tell me they're no as dear as postchays, them rail- 
roads. Now, hinny, I'll tell you what you'll do— you'E 
take across the moor to Tillington, to John Gilsland's, at 
the public ; it's a lone walk, but it can not be helped, and 
it's early morning, and no a person will saj an uncivil word 
to you. You'll tell him to get out his gig, and take you 
immediate to the railroad, and you'll no pay him. Maybe 
he might impose upon you, though he's a decent man, u it 
wasna his wife ; and maybe they might ask moor nor we 
think for at the railroad, and put ye about. Ye can tell 
him to come to us for his payment, and so I'll hear how ye 
got that &r. Then, Miss Susan, ye'll make him take out a 
ticket for vou — that's the manner of the thing — ^as near till 
the cornel's as possible — ^you knaw the names of the places 
better nor me ; and then, my darling lamb, you'll buy some 
biscuits and things, and take grit care of yoursel'; and 
you'll come to Edinburgh, so far as I can mind, m*st ; and then 
you'll ask after the road to your uncle's. I canna believe, 
not me, that there's a man on the whole road as is fit to be 
ondvil to you. And you'll tell John Gilslahd to take your 
ticket for the best place ; and look about you, hinny, till yon 
see some decent woman person a goin' uie same road, and 
keep beside her. Miss Susan, my dear lamb, ;f ou'll have to 
think for yoursel', and no be fiightened. Eh, if I could bat 
go and take care of ye ! but the Lord bless us, hinny, we 
munna leave Aim, poor forlorn gentleman, all by himself." 

" I will think of every thine you say. I shall not be fright- 
ened, m take care, Peggy,'^cried Susan, through her tears. 

" Whisht, whisht ! — ^you're no to go forth erecting. My 
lamb, it's best for you — Tm no sorry for yotv' cried Feggy, 
with a sob ; " here's your tea — Sk eood cup of tea's a great 
comfort ; and here's some sandwidies-^at them when yon 
can on the road, for I see you'll no put a morsel within your 
lips at Marchmain. And now, my darling hinny, it's good 
daylight, and here's your bundle, and you'll hev to go.'' 

The parting was sore but bri^, and Susan stood without 
in the early sunshine before she knew what had happened 
to her, holding uncousdously but tightly the bundle in one 
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band, and Peggy's old leather purse in the other, and hear- 
ing closed behind her, with an inexorable certainty and 
swiftness, which was poor Peggy's artifice to hide her own 
grief, and to shorten the pang of their farewell, that re- 
morseless door of Marohmain. The desolate girl stood for 
a moment, blind with tears, on the step. Her fate was ac- 
complished. There lay the moor, with the world beyond, 
strange, unfamiliar, bewildering — and her home, cold as it 
was, had closed upon her forever. The first thrill of that 
reality was so dreadful to Susan, that she might have faJlen 
and fainted upon the cold threshold where she still stood, 
holding by the door-post to support herself, but for an inci- 
dent that roused her. A window opened above — ^the win- 
dow of her father's room. She looked up easerly, thinking 
that perhaps he might have relented. Somethmg, magnified 
and blurred in form by the tears which filled her eyes full, 
fell from above, and descended heavily at her feet ; but no 
one appeared at the window, which was instantly closed. 
She stooped down to lift it, trembling. It was another 
purse, not so homely as Peggy's, containing no note or word 
of farewell, as she had hop^ for a moment, but merely an- 
other five-pound note. W ith a strange access of anger and 
disappointment, Susan threw it from her upon the step of 
the door. " Give it to Peggy — her money is^etter to meP^ 
she cried aloud, with involuntary indignation; and then 
brushing the tears from her eyes, set out upon her journey 
without looking behind, her whole heart and frame tingling 
with wounded feeling and injured pride. 

That cold and grudging provision for her wants, thrown 
to her at the last moment, transported Susan with a sudden 
touch of passion foreign to her nature ; it sent her across 
the moor at a speed which she could not have equaled un- 
der any other cu*cumstances» The dew was on the earlv 
heather-bells, and the solitary golden flower-pods, whicn 
lighted the dark whin bushes, opened under her eye to the 
morning sun ; but though the scene had many charms at 
that hour and season, and though the whins and straggling 
seedlings caught her dress as if to detain her, the young 
wayfarer made no pause. 

"The tears that gathered in her eve 
She left the mountain breeze to dry." 

And pushing forward with all the sudden force of a sensi- 
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tire nature, urged beyond strength or i>atience9 pressed 
along the mstling moorland path, without once taming her 
eyes to look upon that house from which the last gleam of 
hope disappeared with her disappearance. Henceforth aU 
life of youth and light of affection were seyered from March- 
main* 



CHAPTER L, 

It was still early when Susan, somewhat flushed by her 
rapid walk, and somewhat tired to the boot — for, elastic 
and strong, and accustomed to exercise as she was, six miles 
of solitary road, with a bundle to carry, not to say the bur- 
den of her desolate circumstances, and the natural timidity 
which, after a whUe, replaced her flush of indignant vehe- 
mence, was rather an exhausting morning promenade for 
a girl of nineteen — arrived at Timngton. And, in spite of 
Peggy's injunctions and her own sense of necessity, it was 
only with lingering steps and a painful reluctance that she 
at last summoned courage sufficient to present hersdf at 
John Gilsland's open door. Once there, however, matters 
became easy enough, smoothed by Mrs. Gilsland's eager and 
ready welcome, and by an incident oi which Susan had not 
thought. 

^^Eyeh, miss! but he's gmie no moor nor half im hour 
since," cried Mrs. Gtilsland. ^^ Bless us awl! to have a 
yoxms lady like you come as £»*, and o'er late, when awPs 
done! But he was in grit haste, was Mr. Horry. Come 
in to the flre and rest yoursel', for the like of them long 
walks at this hour in the morning, they're no for leddy-birds 
like you. You'll have heard from the cornel, miss? And 
how is he ? — ^the dear gentleman I But you're not a going 
to stand there, with that white face. D^ heart, sit down, 
and I'll get a cup of tea in a twinkling. She's clean done 
with tiredness, and the disappointment. John ! if ye had 
the spirit of a mouse, ye'd goo after Mr. Horry, and bring 
him back to satisfy miss— there, do ye hear ?" 

"No, Mrs. Gildand," said Susan, eagerly; "but, please, 
if John will get the gig and drive me to the railroad, and 
perhaps we might over^e my brother. I'm — ^I'm — ^I'm — 
going to see my uncle to Scotland; and Horace would—* 
might, perhaps-HBee me away." 
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" Bnt, dear miss, your boxes ?" cried Mrs. Oilsland, gaz- 
ing at tihe young pedestrian with astonishment, and throw- 
ing her wonder into the first tangible thing that occurred to 
her, as she took the bundle out of Susan's hand. 

"They are to come after me," said Susan, with a blush 
of shame ; " but we had better make haste, and overtake 
Horace. He does not know I am going; but I think — 
thought — ^he would, perhaps, go with me to the railroad," 
added Susan, availing herself of that unexpected assistance 
to cover her strange departure alone from Marchmain, yet 
blushing at the falsehood of the inference. " Oh, will you 
please to tell John? I have had breakfast. I could not 
take any tea, thank you, Mrs. Gilsland, but I want so much 
to overtake my brother." 

This was so reasonable and comprehensible, that the good 
woman left her guest immediately, to startle her husband 
into unusual speed, and urge him on to the harnessing of 
the horse, and preparation of the gig, with such wonderful 
expedition, that John, who, contrary to his usual habits, had 
no time whatever to think about it, was perfectly flushed 
with the exertion, and scarcely knew what he was doing. 
Susan, grateful to be left unquestioned, sat alone in the mean 
time in the*little parlor, feeung hidf glad and half guilty in 
the strange relief afforded her by Horace's recent presence 
here, and the excuse it served to ^ve for her own appear- 
ance. It saved her entirely from the halting and timid ex- 
planation of a sudden visit to her uncle, and there being no- 
Dody at Marchmain who could be spared to accompanv her, 
with which she had been trying to fortify herself, as she ap- 
* preached Tillington ; and the momentary rest and quietness 
was a relief to her tired and exdted frame. Then the very 
room recalled to poor Susan recollections which warmed 
and strengthened her heart. Uncle Edward ! — ^the only per- 
son in the world, save Peggy, who had ever looked with ten- 
der, indiQgent eyes of affection upon her youth ; and it was 
to him and his house she was going ! She sat there motion- 
less, in the dingy little inn parlor, too much fatigued and 
strained in mind even to unclasp her hands, but unconscious- 
ly recovering her courage, and feeling the light and flicker 
of a happiness to come about her heart. 

This sensation of comfort increased when Susan was fair- 
ly seated in John Oilsland's gig, most car^uUy wrapped 
about with shawls and mantles, smd began to fed the eidiil- 
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aration of that rapid passage through the free air and over 
the open country. Tne youth in her veins rose like mercu- 
ry in spite of herself^ and she was not sure that she was so 
very glad in her heart as she ought to have been when John 
Gilsland assured her of her certainty of overtakinff Horace. 
She was not a very attentive listener to honest J<mn'8 talk, 
profuse and digressive as that was. She made gentle an- 
swers, for it was not in Susan's nature to show even unin- 
tentional rudeness to any body ; but with so much to think 
about, and possessed hj the thrdl of novel excitement which 
their first necessity of acting for themselves s^ves to very 
young P^ple, she made but a very indifferent ustener in re- 
ality. Then her heart kept beating over the thought of this 
approaching interview with her brother, and leaped to her 
mouth, as people sav, when any distant figure became visi- 
ble on the road. She did not know the road, nor whether 
her conductor was taking her direct the nearest way to the 
railway. They toere making progress on this earliest stage 
of her long journey; and it was still morning, and all the 
long spring day was before her ; that was s&ost enough 
for Susan in her present state of mind. 

She was roused at length, and startled into an instant ac- 
cess of renewed excitement and anxiety by a^shout from 
John Gilsland. 

"Holla, Mr. Horry I Holla, lad I hey I hear ye I Mais- 
ter Horry I here's me and your sister fleeing after you this 
six or seven miles. Mr. Horry, I'm saying — ^hoUa 1" 

Horace was before them, at some little distance. He 
stopped when Uie shouting reached his ear, and turned to 
looK back. As they came up'to him, Susan had full leisure * 
to observe the changes which this vear had wrought upon 
her brother's appearance, and a little sensation of affection- 
ate pride gladdened her at the sight. But she was anxious, 
a thousand times more anxious, to make sure that he should 
speak to her with ordinary kindness, and without exposing 
rudely the nature of her sudden journey, which he was sure 
to guess, than she was to think how Uncle Edward would 
receive her when she went to throw herself penniless upon 
his charity ; and felt herself approaching him close and fast 
with a degree of trepidation strange to see between two 
persons so nearly the same age, and so closely allied. He 
for his part stared at her with utter amazement as the gig 
approached closer. ^ "Susan! what on earth has brought you 
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here ?" he ezolahned, with an astonishment which was by no 
means free of anger. Susan trembled and faltered in her an- 
swer, as if her father himself had asked the question. 

" Oh, Horace 1 to ask you to go to the railway with me,'* 
she said, stooping closer toward him, and pressing the hand 
which he slowly extended toward her, significantly and close- 
ly, to make him understand that she had more to say : ^^ I 
am going to Uncle Edward — will you come and see me 
away?" 

He looked at her with a strange, half-envious, half-con- 
temptuous smile. " So he lets yon go!" he exclaimed ; "he 
has grown amiable all at once, it would appear." 

" Oh, Horace, hush !" cried Susan, stooping closer, with 
a sudden rush of tears to her eyes. " 1 will tell you all 
whenever we stop. Oh, Horace," she added, in an inex- 
pressible yearning for sympathy, and sinking her voice to a 
whisper, "don't look so unkind and cold; he has sent me 
away I" 

"The mare's fresh and spankey," said John Gilsland; 
"she's enough to manage without any whispering in her 
lug. Jump up behind, Mr. Horry, and tawlk as we goo. 
It'll be straight to the railroad now ?" 

"Have you not been going straight to the ndlroad?" 
asked Susan, in surprise. 

" Straight ! I trust you thought me of sufficient import- 
ance to bring you five miles out of your way," said Horace, 
sharply, " and lose your train too, most likely. Why didn't 
you drive as she ordered you, Gilsland ? What good can 
I do her ? I^ook sharp now, then, can't you ? W^, Susan, 
what's this sudden journey about ?" 

*' Oh, Horace ! can't you guess ?" said Susan, looking at 
him wistfully. " But hush ! — ^never mind," she added, as 
she encountered his angry stare of inquiry. "Oh hush! 
m tell you every thing when we get there !" 

And from that moment the most eager wish to get there 
moved poor Susan. His angry dissatisfaction at being 
stopped ; his cold salutation ; ms apparent resentment at the 
idea that he could know any thing about her journey or its 
cause ; the tone in which he repelled her confidential whis- 
pers, and repeated Blond what she had said to him with all 
the little pantomimic exhortations to secrecy which were 
possible to her, brought a renewed chill upon her heart. 
They went along at a great pace, the mare, however, being 
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the only individual of the party who showed the least ex- 
hilaration or pleasure on the road. Would that John Gils- 
land had been less considerate of the sister's desire to over- 
take her brother ! Would that he had gone the straight 
road, and made less demonstration of his kindly intentions ! 
After all, the straight road is the best ; but to hear Horace 
Scarsdale angrily msisting upon that plain &ctj and upon 
the folly of makmg so long a detour to overtake him, was 
not calculated to raise any body's spirits, or to make the 
drive more a^eeable. John Gilsland's talk, which Susan 
had only half listened to, was much better than the sharp, 
dropping conversation which now went on at intervaLs ; and 
Susan l^ught at a sufficiently hard price her momentary 
ease and relief. 

" Where are you going, Horace ?** she asked, with hesita- 
tion — ^*' away from Kenlisle, Peggy said — ^" 

*^ I am going to Harliflax,'' he said, shortly. *^ I have got a 
better appointment there. I have managed to make my own 
way so far, you can tell my uncle — without being obliged to 
any one," he added, with a sneer. 

"And will you write sometimes, please, Horace ?** sidd 
Susan. "There are only two of us m the world; and tell 
me, where shall I write to you?" 

He laughed, as if this was an extremely unimportant mat- 
ter. " I shall be with Mr. Stenhouse," he said — ^" Julius 
Stenhouse, Esq. I dare say your letters will find me, witih 
his name." 

" Stenhouse, said ye ? Eyeh, Mr. Horry, will that be the 
Stenhouse that was i' KenUsle, in otdd Founpet's office ?" 
asked John Gilsland, suddenly looking round. 

" And if it should be, what then ?" asked Horace, inso- 
lently. 

" Oh, little matter to me," said honest John. " He's a 
great scoondrel, that's awl — ^and married that bit silly wid- 
ow, poor thing I — ^her as didn't know when she was well 
off, and had good friends; though the Squire would have 
done for her, as I have reason to know, like a sister of his 
own." 

" What widow ?" demanded Horace. 

" It's no concern of mine," said John Gilsland, touching 
the mare with his whip for a grand final dash up to the 
railway station. " She wasn't my widow, I reckon, nor be- 
longing to me. Her first man was a sodger captain, an- 
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Other chance kind o' person, like Ms son, one Mr. Roger that 
was. What the deevil has a woman to do with a new hus- 
band, that has house and hyame o'er her head, and a likely 
son ? Serve her right, as 1 aye said, and will say. They're 
away out of this country-^— but he's a great scoondrel, as I 
tell ye, wherever he may be." 

In spite of himself Horace started, and was shocked, as 
well as astonished, for the moment by this information. 
While Susan g^ed at the railway, glad, and yet trembling 
to reach it, with thoughts of launchmg forth by herself 
without even those familiar faces near which she Imew well, 
though they smiled little upon her, Horace was busy with 
this strange bit of news. It was somewhat astounding even 
to him to think that the man who had betrayed the interests 
and appropriated the estate of the son should be the hus- 
band of Ij^s mother. Running on with this contemplation, 
and biting his thumb, as was his custom when he addressed 
himself to the task of arranging something new among his 
stores, and finding out where it fitted best, his eye suddenly 
caught in the group before the railway station the stooping 
and decrepit figure of his old pitman, carefully dressed in 
his " Sabbath clothes." Horace sprang from the gig, though 
it was still in rapid motion, with an impulse of alarm, and 
hurried up to his strange acquaintance. The mare drew up 
immediately after, with a great dash and commotion. John 
Gilsland helped Susan to descend, and finding some of his 
own friends immediately, while her brother's presence freed 
him from all responsibility concerning her, left the timid 
girl to herself. She stood alone for a moment, frightened 
and discouraged ; then, seeing nothing better for it, follow- 
ed Horace, who was in close conversation with the old man. 
She was not curious, nor even interested, in what they were 
saying; but she had never stood by herself before, exposed 
to the wondering gaze of strangers, and she felt secure 
when she could gUde up beside her brother and stand close 
to him, even though he paid no attention to her, nor noticed 
she was there. 

" Well, and what were you going to Armitage Park for, 
eh? What business have you there?" said Horace, imper- 
atively, to the old man. 

" My lad, that's no' the gate to speak to me," said the 
pitman, " that am owld enough to be your grandsire. Tm 
a gooin' for awl w^i and the same reason as ye cam' to me. 
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my joxmg genUeman. Sir John he's at the Park, and weVe 
ta^en counsel, the neebors and me — them as seen me sign 
the paper, at your own bidding — and what we've settled is, 
Sir Jonn's yomig Mr. Roger's friend ; and if it was worth 
a gold sovereign to you, it's maybe worth a 'nuity or a bit 
pension to the man himsel' ; so I'm a gooin' to the Park to 
see Sir John, and try my loock — ^and that's awl." 

" Sir John ? Do you think Sir John will see yow.?" cried 
Horace, '^ you impatient old blockhead I Do you think I 
can't manage for you ? Why don't you trust to me ?" 

^^ Pm an ould man ; if it's to be ony gud to me, there's 
little time to lose," said the pitman, stoutly. ^^ You're a 
clever lad, Pm no' misdoubting, but ye're nouther the man 
himsel' nor his near friend. I hevn't ony time to lose, and 
a bird in the hand's worth twa in the bush — no meaning 
ony distrust of you, young gentleman. If the yoimg Sqoire 
should find his advantage in knowing what I xnow, he 
mought weel spare a bit something by the week, ten shil- 
ling or so, to an owld man as won't oe a burden upon no- 
body for lang." 

" jDon't you understand this is the very thing that I in- 
tended ?" cried Horace, making — as Susan, who had gradu- 
ally become interested, could perceive — the greatest effort 
to keep his temper. " To be sure, I'm trying all I can. I 
meant to let vou know as soon as I could tell myself, but 
you'll spoil all if vou interfere. Go back to Tinwood, like 
a sensible man ; I'll see you in a day or two. A bird in the 
bush is better than no bird at all, I can tell you ; and do 
you think Sir John, with a score of servants about him, 
would see you? Trust to me, and you shall have what you 
want in two or three days. I give you my word — are you 
not content?" 

The old man grumbled and hesitated, but Horace's argu- 
ments were strong, and at last overcame his opposition. 
Horace was not content, however, with the reluctant con- 
sent to give up his project which he at last extorted. He 
followed the tottering old figure out of the place, negotiated 
with a carter who was going that way to give him " a lift" 
on the road to Tinwood, and stood in the road watching 
till he was quite out of si^ht, with a total forgetfulness of 
Susan and the train by which she had to travel. Susan fol- 
lowed him at a little distance, and stood doubtfully behind 
waiting for him, not knowing what else to do. He had for- 
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gotten her totally in the stronger interest of this more im- 
portant concern ; and when he did turn round, with a vexed 
and thoughtful face, the start and frown with which he 
recognized her standing so near him were any thing but 
flattering to his sister. 

" What do you mean, following me about and listening 
to my private affairs ?" he cried, roughly. "Eaves-dropper I 
— ^but I suppose that's like all women," he added, with bit- 
terness, and an adoption of his father's look and sentiment, 
which drove Susan to desperation for the moment. 

" You are very wicked to say so," she exclaimed ; " you ! 
— do you not Imow why my father sent me away? Oh, 
Horace, is there no heart in you? — ^because of that letter; 
he said I took it — ^me !" 

"And why not you? — you are so very virtuous, I sup- 

Eose," sai(f^her brother, with a sneer ; " you who can listen 
ehind a man when he does not know you're there. How- 
ever, this is not a place to cry and make a scene — come 
along, and get your train. If you are fortunate you can cry 
there, and make yourself interesting to somebody. Where 
is your money ? I suppose you've got some money. I'll 
get your ticket for you; but remember, Susan," he said, 
turning back again, after he had proceeded a step or two 
before her on this errand — " remember I you may have heard 
something Fm concerned in without my knowing it — ^tell it 
to my uncle, if you dare!" 

Susan made no reply — the menace and the insulting 
words roused her ; she followed him, without the slightest 
appearance of that inclination to cry with which he taunted 
her, with a flushed cheek and steady step, and no intention 
or thought of yielding any obedience to him. Fortunately 
the train was expected instantly, and there was small leisure 
for further leave-taking. He shook hands with her slightly 
as he helped her into the carriage, turned his back at once, 
and went away. It was so that Susan parted with her two 
nearest relatives. Honest John Gilsland, waving his hat 
as the train plunged along on its further course, touched 
her into those tears which her brother had checked in their 
fountain, but she choked them up in her handkerchief, with 
the remembrance of his taunt strong upon her ; and so went 
forth alone, upon her first voyage and enterprise into the 
world, which scarcely could be so cruel to her as those she 
had left behind. 
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But Susan, deeply wounded as she was, did not lose all 
the long, silent, exciting day in tears or melancholy; her 
mind ran astray a little after the old pitman, and the story 
he had to teU to Mr. Roger, which might gain him an annu- 
ity; and then escaped into anticipations which roused her 
out of herself. Shy and quiet in her comer, too much ex- 
cited to eat Peggy's sandwiches, too shamefaced to venture 
forward to the book-stand, when the train stopped, to pro- 
vide herself with amusement, keeping still in the same seat 
at the same window ; shyly remembering Peggy's precau- 
tion, and ready to change only if the " woman-person" who 
occupied another comer of the same carriage did so, Susan 
arrived at Edinburgh. She got there whUe it was still day- 
light, to her great comfort ; and having argued the question 
with herself for an hour or two previously, and recollected 
that Uncle Edward had once spoken of taking #cab at the 
railway and driving to Milnehill, proceeded with trembling 
intrepidity to do the same thing. The cabman, whom the 
poor girl addressed with humble politeness, conveyed her in 
somewhere about two hours, along the darkening country 
road, during which time the beating of Susan's heart almost 
choked her. But she got there at last — saw the little door 
in the wall opened, and recognized, in the perfumed breath 
of the atmosphere around her, the fragrance of thos^ great, 
white turrets of chestnut-blossom which built their fairy pin- 
nacles in the garden of MilnehilL How she got through 
that darkling garden-walk Susan could not have told for her 
life ; and the bright light and rejoicing welcome at the end 
of it — the start of delight, the warm embrace of the new 
house and unaccustomed love, were too much for the trav- 
eler. She could not speak to her uncle, and neither saw nor 
felt any thing but a vague sensation of unspeakable rest 
and comfort, as they half led and half carried her over the 
safe threshold of Milnehill. 



CHAPTER LL 

"While the rapid railway, of which she was half afraid 
among all her other fears and excitements, carried Susan 
across the border, her brother hastened by himself along 
the country road to Kenlisle. It still wanted an hour of 
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noon, but Horace was angry to be so late, and his thoughts 
were not of the most agreeable description. It was, to be 
sure, no personal loss to himself which could be brought 
about by the mission of the old pitman to Sir John Armi- 
tage, which he had stopped for this time, but might not be 
able to stop again ; but if the story was actually told to 
Roger Musgrave's real friends, who would use it for the in- 
terests of the heir, there was an end of " the power" of 
Horace over the two attorneys, whose breach of trust could 
no longer be concealed. Then he was furious to think that 
his sister had heard something, much or little, of his conver- 
sation with the old man, and might have it in her power to 
give a clew to the secret. While mingled with this imme- 
diate concern was a renewed impression of the importance 
which his father attached to Colonel Sutherland's letter, or 
at least to the information contained in it ; and the most 
eager anxiety to get to London to resolve his fate, if that 
was possible, by investigations at Doctors' Commons into 
Uie will. Whose will was it ? Was he justified in believ- 
ing that even the name of Scarsdale was the real name of 
the family, or at least of the testator who had willed a 
"posthumous punishment and vengeance" ujjon his father? 
Horace could give no answer to these questions; he could 
not even resolve on hastening to town immediately, for his 
time was bound to the will of another, and his funds were 
exhausted. To wait was the only possibility which remained 
to him, and he did that with a sumciently ill grace. 

Mr. Stenhouse, however, was still at Kenlisle. As soon 
as he reached the office, and had ascertained that Mr. Poun- 
cet was in his private room, in conference with his former 
partner, Horace lost no time in demanding an audience. 
He was received by the Kenlisle la\^er with the greatest 
evident reluctance and hesitation. Mr. Pouncet gave him 
the veriest little nod as he came in, and glanced from Hor- 
ace to Mr. Stenhouse with an expression which seemed to 
say that he was the victim of a conspiracy, and that some 
new complot was hatching against his peace. He did not 
even ask the young man's business ; the whole affair was 
growing unbearable to the man of character, who knew his 
reputation and credit to be in the hands of these two, yet 
who, frightened as he was, could scarcely veil his repug- 
nance and impatience. Mr. Stenhouse, however, shook 
hands cordially with his new friend. " Well, Mr. Scars- 
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dale ?'' he said, in his frankest tone, *^ any news 7^ Me was 
not afndd ; and to show that he had no occasion to be so, 
but that the whole burden of legal peril lay upon his unfor- 
tunate colleague, was a pleasure and refreshment indescrib- 
able to Mr. Pouncet's amiable " friend." 

**Not very pleasant news,*' said Horace; "I have just 
seen old Adam Brodie, the pitman, and stopped him on his 
way to Armitage Park. He has taken it into his head that 
Sir John might Uke to hear his story, and that it might be 
worth Mr. Mus^ave's while to ^ve him an annuity. He 
will make the whole public if his mouth is not stopped. I 
came instantly to let you know. He thinks the young S<][uire 
might give him ten shillings a week ; he thinks me a friend 
of the young Squire, so I have persuaded him to let me try 
what I can do." 

"Ah I Pouncet, my dear fellow, this is your concern,** 
said Mr. Stenhouse, with his broadest smile. 

Mr. Pouncet grew graver than before ; he raised his head 
a little from the papers over which he was bending, and 
spoke with the greatest hesitation, clearing his throat^ and 
stammering at every word. 

"I — ^I don't see how it can be my concern," he said; 
" who is Adam Brodie ? I — ^I never — ^heard the name." 

" Unfortunately I know him, and so does our young friend 
here," saiA Mr. Stenhouse — "the old fellow wno happened 
to be present when — ah, I see you recollect now I Awk- 
ward business, very — and Sir Armitage himself is a client 
of yours ; how very provoking I Pm afraid you'll have to 
do something about it, Pouncet ; it would not answer you 
at all to have this affidr known." 

Mr. Pouncet did not look up ; rage and provocation al- 
most beyond bearing had risen within him, but he durst not 
show them. His very intcjgrity and honor in other matters 
made the bondage pf this ^one guilt more intolerable ; he 
was enraged to l^ compelled to bow to it, but he dared not 
resist. 

" The matter can be easily arranged, if Mr. Pouncet does 
not object to the cost," said Horace, trying the new rdle of 
peace-maker. 

"If Zdo not object — ^what do you mean, sir?" cried Mr. 
Pouncet, with uncontrollable impatience; "what have I 
to do with it^more than Stenhouse? This is a^ pleasant 
improvement, certainly. D the whole concern! I 
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wish I had never, had any thing to do with it, with all mj 
heart!" 

"My dear fellow^ compose yourself; it is too late for 
that ; and, besides, it is you who are endangered," said the 
bland Mr. Stenhouse ; " think of your own interest, my ex- 
cellent friend." 

Mr. Pouncet immediately betook himself to his papers as 
before, turning them over rapidly. He made no answer ; 
habit had accustomed him to the civil taunts of Stenhouse ; 
but he could not bear the same insulting inferences from a 
new voice. 

" There is a very easy way of managing the matter," said 
Horace, once more ; " the man is old, and has been long in 
your service. He lost his son in an accident at the pit two 
years ago ; it is perfectly practicable to pension him on that 
account." 

"And leave him free to seek another pension on the 
other," said Mr. Stenhouse ; " won't do : no — they are ra- 
pacious, those people; that would only rouse his appetite, 
the old rogue. A man who gets one thing easily always 
hankers for another. He'd try Sir John immediately, and 
double his terms. No, no ; if he gets any thing, he must 
understand distinctly what he gets it for. If I were you, 
Pouncet, rd lose no time either. He can't live long, that's 
one good thing." 

"I never have bribed any man !" cried Mr. Pouncet, ve- 
hemently — "Til not begin now. I don't mind doing my 
share for any old servant ; but I — I can't stand this, Sten- 
house ! What do you mean by turning it all on me?" 

" Simply because he can do me no harm, my dear fellow,^' 
said the smiling Mr. Stenhouse. " Stop now I don't let us 
get impatient ; here is our young friend has something to 
say." 

Mr. Stenhouse was already benevolently aware that the 
remarks of " our young friend" were gall and bitterness to 
his old partner, and perhaps if any thing could have made 
Horace'^s new patron more gracious, it was this fact. 

" I was about to say," said Horace, with a little eager- 
ness, " that the old man believes me a friend of the young 
Squire, as he calls him, and that I am quite willing to be 
made the channel of communication with him. If you 
trust it to me, he shall never know that the money does 
not come from Roger Musgrave ; and my opinion is that 
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tbis will be the best ammgeitteiit. Tfhbyna/tBmoxmmoney^ 
at least he will come to you to seek it, and not to — ^* 

The yomig man stopped short prudently, and weDt no far* 
ther. Mr. Founoet could not bear the emphens U|Km tjiat 
vauy or the look of personal appeal which aooompanied it, at 
least from any one but his old partner. He got up abrupt^ 
ly, and pushed his chair from the table. 

^^Stenhotise, will you settle this business? 1*11 agree to 
your decision," he swd, pushing hastily away. *' I've — ^Pre 
got an appointment at twelve o'clock. Vm rather too late 
already ; you can settle it without me." 

Mr. S^nhouse smiled as he went, and eo did H<xrace, al- 
most without being aware of it. They had bo^ a certaiti 
pleasure in the st&rin^ of their victim--^ pure amateur 
enjoyment, entirely district fro^m any consideration of ad- 
vantage; however, they settled the matter between them 
easily and rapidly enough. To be liberal with another 
man's means is no difficult matter. Mr. Steuhou^e arranged 
that a sum sufficient for a year's stipend to the old pitman^ 
at his own terms of ten shillings a week, shordd be paid into 
the hands of Horace, who u^ertook to dispense it^ and 
Horace, on his part, lost no time* in demanding fl*om his new 
employer a few days', leave of absence before proceeding to 
his post. Mr. Stenhouse was very curious to know why 
this sudden permission was asked from him-^Hsb curious^ 
that he granted it only on condition that Horace should first 
be settled in his office, and asoertun the nature of his new 
duties. After he had spent a weiek in Hnrliflax, perhaps he 
might be spared for another week ; and as he was going to 
London, as he said, why Harliflax was so nrach nearer Lon- 
don than Kenlisle, and, indeed, on the way. With whi^ 
decision Horace chafing considerably, btit compelled to as- 
sent, had no alternative but to declare himself satisfied. It 
was so arranged accordingly. Mr. Pouncet, when he re- 
turned, put his name to the required check, which certi^nly 
committed him to nothing, and might indeed appear nothing 
but a gratuity to the clerk who was about to leave him ; and 
Horace put twenty pounds out of the six-and-twenty in his 
own pocket. Not that he meant to defraud the pitman, or 
any body else, but he was completely indifferent whether 
the money he used for his own immediate purposes was his 
own, or Mr. Pouncet's, or the property of old Adam. He 
made full arrangement to have the weekly stipead paid to 
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the old minen He saw Kkiiindeed^ paid Mm^be firBtin^ 
stailment Mmsd^ and persuaded the poor penaionertbat his 
own boiiBty was the imaiediate source of tiiis little income ; 
his own bounty, subject to the a|^proval of the young Squire. 
Then having done this Christian office, and.procured for the 
ungrateful Mr. Pouncet the unwillnug^ virtue of doing good 
by stealtii, Horace, with. Mr. Pouiieet's twenty pounds in 
hk pocket, started on his journey to Harliflax, full of hope, 
^nbition, and expectation, with Doctors'. Commons and the 
unknown will occupying most of hifl thoughts. But a week 
— ^no more — and he should know what was his *' singular 
and unhappy fortune," and what the mysterious document 
which was supposed to have influenced bim in his earliest 
childhood, and had broken all ties of nl^ture betwe^i Msor 
self and his £U)her, actuaUy- was. 



CHAFHERUL 

Mb. Si^iimoTTss, whatever his motive or purpose m%ht 
be, received Horace, on his arrival at HarMax; wl^re die 
iawy^ had preceded his new derk by a few days, with 
great dvMity and kindness. Perhaps Mr. Stenhouse was 
not much more beloved in His present resid^ice than he had 
been in K^iMe; but he was no# a man oi some wealth 
and importance, and bis house had other attractions, whidx 
kept '^society'' in HarMflaz on very good terms with hinu 
The lawyer's househdd was a Htt^ iout of the' common or* 
der <^ such dwdling:-places. It was divided by a singular 
separation, but not mvided against itsdf. Two distinct and 
incompatible phases of life went on within its walls ; but the 
one displayed no antagonism, and fought no battles with the 
other; and any Quixote who Had chosen to take up arms 
for a wife neglected and a mother set aside would have 
been as completdy in the wrong as ev€r Quixote was. The 
&mily conmsted of three daughters, aged from flfi^een to 
nitoete^, and of one boy, a child five years younger than 
his youngest sister, a hopel^s little invalid, bom to suffer* 
ing. The girls: were the daylight surfece of the family, the 

?nde of their fathea*, and the supreme influence in the house. 
Vo of them were pretty, the eldest as near beautifol as it 
eould fiill to the &te of aa imperfectly educated provincial 
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beUe to be — and all three expeiudye and extravagant to tiie 
very verge of their means and opportunities. Over sadi a 
trio of young, uncontrollable spirits — and the Misses St^i- 
house were innocent of sentiment, and neither had nor pre- 
tended any devotion for their mother — the nervous and tim- 
id woman who was the nominal mistress of tlie lawyer's 
house could exerdse no sway. Tears ago, when Amelia, 
the beauty, was but just beginning to be conscious of h^ 
own perrections, and to assert herself accordingly, Mrs. 
Stenhouse had retired from the contest. The lovdy young 
termagant had scarcely put off her last pinafinre, when she 
found herself triumphant mistress of the drawing-room, 
while her mother feu back upon that never-filing interest 
and occupation which the poor woman wept over and be- 
lieved one of the sorest affictions of her life, but which was, 
in fact, its mreat preservative — ^the illness and weakness of 
her boy. Little Edmund and she lived together in a touch- 
ing and perfect unity in the comfortable parlor down stairs, 
while the young ladies entertained their own friends and 
enjoyed their own pleasures above. Perhaps Mrs. Sten- 
house did not do her duty by consenting to this tacit ar- 
rangement ; but, like most weak people, she was so perfect- 
ly convinced that she could not nelp herself, that she was 
quite unable for the task from which she shrank, and would 
have done her daughters more harm than good by keejnng 
up an unavailing contest, that her conscience did not dis- 
turb her in the loving performance of her other duty, her 
unwearied care of litUe £dmund, from which nothing ever 
diverted or withdrew the entire heart of his mother. This 
invisible fireside in the back parlor, where Edmund, despot- 
ic and imperious as only a child-invalid can be, tyrannuoed 
over his constant companion, and shared every thought she 
had, seemed no very miportant influence in the fiunily to a 
cursory observer; but the housdiold itself was perfectly 
aware that any distinct desire proceeding thence m>m little 
Edmund's sharp, high-pitched, childish voice was law even 
to Edmund's father ; and that the decrepit child, who did 
not even particularly u)preciate or return his affection, was 
the very apple of that rather's eye — his son, his heir, his rep- 
resentative ; though nobody, save the two most deeply in- 
terested, the father and mother, believed or expected that 
the cluld could ever live to be a man. 
This second domestic centre of Mr. St^honse's affecti<ms 
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and interests was, however, invisible and unknown to Hor- 
ace Scarsdale, when the nnosual distinction of an invitation 
to dinner opened his employer's house to him a day or two 
after his arrival. He saw, it is true, the silent mother seat- 
ed at the head of the table, nervously and quietly impatient 
of the time occupied there ; and he observed that she disap- 
peared from the drawing-room very early in the evening, 
and took little or no part in what was going on there. But 
Horace had neither eyes nor curiosity for Mrs. Stenhouse: 
he was more agreeably occupied. He who entered the law- 
y^er's house with all his usual disdainful indifference — except 
m so far as they might serve him — to the people whom he 
was about to meet, had encountered a new influence, which 
proved too much for him at that undreaded table. All un- 
prepared and unarmed as he was, a sudden and alarming 
accident, altogether beyond his calculations and out of his 
reckoning, happened to Horace; the young man fell in 
love I 

This extraordinary and unexpected event took Horace 
much by surprise. It was the first time in his life that he 
had not scorned womankind and all its influences; but Ame- 
lia Stenhouse was an entirely new development of feminity. 
She was very — extremely handsome, in the first place, and 
she was authoritative and imperious, and had a kind of wit 
which her beauty made brilliant and successful. Used to 
homage and admiration, accustomed to believe that it be- 
came Act, and was her privilege to do unusual things and 
make unusual speeches, and audaciously confident m her 
own powers, she shone upon Horace like a new species un- 
known and undiscovered before ; and the contrast oflered 
by her exuberant beauty, " dash," and presumption, was ir- 
resistibly piquant to the brother of Susan, on whom a tamer 
and sweeter beauty might have shone for years in vain. 
Horace neither knew the moment nor the means by which 
that amazing accident befell him; but it had happened 
long before the other people had eaten their dinner, trans- 
cending such conmion earthly occupations as much in speed 
as in importance. Neither did he know how the evening 
passed, in his sudden and strange intoxication. His new 
passion partook of the nature of all sublime and primi- 
tive emotions, so far, at least, as to blot out the little cross- 
bars of time from the young man's consciousness, and blur 
these hours into one exciting moment. He was transported 
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eren otit of faimself--*a more remarkable resoltr-'^md tvrbed 
his back upon Mr. Stenhouse, and forgot hifi own interest^ 
in deTOuring with his eyes and parsning with his atientioas 
this new star cidied Axndia, whom alr^y---arrogant even 
in his lore— he determined upon appropriating, howenrer sho 
or any one else might ohoose to object. 

Uncareful of either etiquette or propriety, Horace staid 
as long as he could stay, and only took his leare at lengA 
in obedicince to hints whicsh there^ was no mistaking* He 
went down stairs hurriedly', wrapt in his dream, all the air 
before him filled with two objeets, intensely Tisible, and 
eclipsing all the woiid besides^^which two objects wece, 
Amdia Stenhouse, and that imknown doonm^it in DoetonP 
Commons whidi was to reveal to Horace his feute-^wheii 
his course was suddenly and singularly interrupted. He 
had just reached the foot of the stiurcase, when a ^kxxt was 
timidly opened, a glow of fire^l^t came flushing into the 
hall, and the quiet little woman to whom he had been pre- 
sented a few hours before, but whose roidd he had not yet 
heard, stood doubtfid and hesitating before him. Only for 
a moment,' however, for, urged by an exclamation from with* 
in, Mrs. Stenhouse hastily addressed the stranger: ^^Mr. 
Scarsdale ! Oh, come in here for a moment, please !" she 
cried, nervously. Tak^i by surprise, and scarcely knowing 
what he did, Horace followed her; The room was very 
warm, carpeted and ctirtained into a sort of noiseless, airw 
less luxury, which was half sufibcating to the healthy and 
vigorous senses of the unwilling visitor ; and. near the fire^ 
in an easy-chair, sat a small boy, pale-^u^d and sharp-foat*- 
ured, restlessly wide awake, as children are when kept up 
beyond their usual hour, and tall of eagerness about some- 
thmg, with a whde volume of questions in his feoe. This 
was the little hermit of the luxurious seclusion into whidi 
Horace, who knew nothing about the boy, and had not even 
heard of his existence, was thus mysteriously introduced^ 
The little fellow measured his visitor with those sharp in^ 
quisitive eyes, and addressed another aeration to his moth* 
er. Edmund's '* Now, mamma !" exclaimed somewhat im* 
patiently, acted like a spur upon the timid wonmn. She 
started, and tremulously be^m a strmg of confused yet ea- 
ger questions. 

"Oh, Mr. Scarsdale! I beg your pardon! Tlwytoldme 
you came from Kenlil^/' cried Mrs. SteBhouse. "Thete 
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a stiine one itear tber^-r-Yes^ Mmund, darUng ! wait sen m^ 
atant. Some oae wbo — ^his name ia Boger Musgrave. Did 
you ever hear of him? Do you know him? Could you 

gVe me any news of my--'Qf--of— the young gentleman ? 
Nrhafs you may have heard of TiUington Grange, if you 
know the country. Do you think they haye heavd any 
i^ung- there of-r-^--^. Oh, I beg your pard<xil it is too 
mw^ to expect that you should know," 

"I used to know Roger Musgrave very well," said Hor- 
' aoe. " I lived pear TiUington when I was a boy." 

**I sayi rir, we've got a ri^t to know," cried the sharp 
little voice out of the easy-chair. " He's my brother, he is ; 
d(»i't mind whaii mamntva eays. J am not afrmd to ask for 
him. I've sat up on purpose. I want to hear all about 
Roger. How much is he bigger than you ?" 
. " Ob> my darling* child, the gentleman will be angry I 
He's ; a sad invalid, Mr. Scarsdale ; every body indulges 
him," <aried poor Mrs^ St^oase. "Pray, pray, don't be 
dkpfeaeedP 

**He'fi a good deal bigger than me," said Horace, half 
mnused, a^d half spiteful, answering the question with an 
invotimtary grud^ and increased impulse of dislike to poor 
Boger, whose awitional inches — poor advantage though 
thlit was*-^it galled him for the moment to remember. 

The child dapped his hands. "How much?" he cried, 
with a Utile c^Udish shout of triumph. The sight would 
have been tot^ddng enoi^ to any one who had the heart 
to. be moved by it. But Horace saw nothing that was not 
ludi^ous in the poor little dwarfish invalid's et^er and ex- 
^taot cariosity about the «iee and strength of his unknown 
})roth^. He laughed in spilte of himself. 

** About two inches, perhaps," he said ; " I have not heard 
any thing of Musgrave lately," he c<mtinued, turning to the 
motJter; "you k^iow, perhaps, that he enlisted and went 
abpoad; but I have an uude— Colonel Sutherland, you may 
hav^ heard of him~who took poor Eoger up; he is very 
iikely to know." 

The scant civility and supercilious tone of this reply lost 
all its effect upon Mrs» Stenhouse from the name contained 
in it — "Oolonel Sutherland! Oh, Edmimd, darling! the 
dear old <yolonel who was eo kind to Boger !" she said, with 
tears in her eyes; "and to think a relation of his should 
^omeherei Oh, Mir. Seai^ale, if there is any thing we can 
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do for you, I or my poor boy (and Mr. Stenhotue will do 
any thing to please Edmund), you have only to say it — oh, 
thank you, thank you, a hundred times ! My dearest child, 
it is very late, we must not keep Mr. Scarsdale longer to- 
night ; another time, perhaps, he will come in and see us, and 
teU us more. Good-night, good-night! Say good-night, 
darling, to the gentleman; and thank you a hundred times, 
Mr. Scarsdale. I am so very, very glad you have come 
hereP 

Sajang which, Mrs. Stenhouse preceded her visitor to the 
street door, and opened it for him with her own trembling 
hands. 

He went away with a smile on his lip J but it was only a 
smile of momentary ridicule, and bore no kindly meaning. 
That sad little secret romance of domestic life had neither 
charm nor sentiment for Horace. Without discovering 
what was in it, he plunged back into his own novel passion 
and excitement, in which, as was sufficiently natural, the 
^oung man' passed that night and the reminder of his week 
m Harliflax as in a rapid and exciting dream. Falling in 
love was no softening enchantment for Horace ; it did not 
involve affection, or respect, or tenderness, those sentiments 
and principles which act upon a man's whole nature. It 
made no difference on his opinion of other people, or his 
dealings with other people, that he had fallen in love with 
Amelia Stenhouse. No sweet imaginations of home or 
hearth clung round the object of his sudden passion; he 
neither endowed herself with imaginary perfections, nor 
thought better of his neighbors, for her sake ; but still, ac- 
cording to his nature, he was *' in love." His thoughts 
burned and glowed about the lawyer's beautiful daughter; 
he wanted her, without inquiring what or what manner of 
spirit she was — ^a sturdy principle of love, on the whole, and 
one which perhaps wears better th^i a more sentimental 
preference; but its immediate "influence upon Horace was 
not particularly elevating. If it had been necessary, how- 
ever, to fix and intensify his anxious curiosity concerning 
that unknown document in Doctors' Commons, this sudden 
attachment was the sharpest spur which could have been 
applied ; for here alone lay the means by which the beauty 
might be appropriated and taken possession of. And every 
circumstance concurred to convince Horace of the import- 
ance of the discovery he had made at Marohmain. He saw 
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the position of affairs there without any mistake or self-de- 
ception ; perceived, with perfect clearness, that the letter 
which he had taken had been missed from his father's desk, 
and coolly contented himself with the knowledge that Susan 
had been banished from home for his fault. " So much the- 
better for Susan," he said to himself, with entire composure; 
and it did not trouble him in the least that both Susan and 
Peggy must be quite aware who was the real criminal. He 
hoped, indeed, to be able very shortly to make the conse* 
quences of that theft apparent enough ; for in all Horace's 
(^culations the thought of some immediate issue followed 
without pause his investigation of the will. The impatience 
of youth and inexperience — ^mingling with all the calcular 
tious and designs of his unyouthful and ungenerous intelli- 
gence, the foresight and cold selfishness of age — made his 
very imaginations covetous and grasping; but the youth 
in his veins betrayed him into dreams of a conclusion as 
rapid as it was brilliant. He could form his schemes with 
all the coolness of an old man, but he could not wait for 
his fortune ; like a young man, he was determined to have 
it now. 

This point, accordingly, was one on which he concluded 
without doubt or hesitation. He did not know what for- 
tune might have in store for him ; he could not tell what 
mysterious inheritance lay waiting, till he should make his 
momentous discovery ; but he felt convinced that to enter 
upon the immediate enjoyment of these unknown and con- 
cealed riches he had but to find this secret out* With all 
the cold blood of age, totally careless and indifferent to any 
results which did not affect himself, he leaped at the n^id 
conclusion of youth, and found wealth, love, and luxury in 
a sudden windfall of* extraordinary fortune. So, happily 
unaware of his own incorfsistency, Horace lived in a fever 
through the few tedious days which he was obliged to 
spend in Harliflax, in the monotonous occupations of Mr. 
Stenhouse's office, with only one other glimpse of Amelia 
before he could staii} on his important journey. Steady 
though his selfish intelligence was, the hours danced and 
buzz^ over him in a dizzy whirl. He stood on the thresh- 
old of a dazzling and splendid fortune, the future of a fairy 
tale. He stood like a knight of romance, with his lady's 
name upon his lips, impatient to enter the charmed gate- 
way, and read in the enchanted scroll the secret of his fate ; 

N2 
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bit tke taligmftri whieli Aovld roH huk th«6# flokattn gaM$ 
of the fiitare was no spell for the lips of tk troe knight ^ and 
romantic as his position might be, Horace Soarsdale oce«- 
pied it in no romantic frame of mind* The romance of his 
attitude was all miwitting and nnwiUing, the work of <arw 
cnmstances. And it was not to oonq^uer fortune, bat to 
hunt for a omel bit of paper, that, bummg with suppressed 
eaeemess, he set out K>r that London which to him meant 
only Doctors' Commons, bent np<m two ideas which ooea*- 
pied his whole being — Amelia Stenhouse and the Will. 



CHAPTER Un. 

Whilb Horace made hie beginning fuU of new emotions 
and interests at Harliflax, Susan entered into a kind of mti- 
raculous ha|q>in€ss and comfort, which her yerj brightest 
di^ams had never ventured to imagine before. For none 
of the wonders of romance bad happened to Susan ; sh6 had 
not "fallen in love," nor entered even to the precincts of 
that charmed condHion in which every thins is possiUe to 
t^ youthfiil &ncy. No gallant knight had dropped out of 
the skies or come across the moor, to transport her into 
that perennial sarden of endiantmetit, which will always re- 
main a refiige K>r young imaginations while the world lasts. 
Tet Susan, seated in Colonel Sutherland's cozy ^ning-room, 
making tea at the round table, where the wmte taUe-oloth 
fell in frarrant shining fokU over the crimson cover, and 
where all ttte iigrSmens of a Scotch breakfiEUit showed them- 
selves in dainty good order; with the windows open, the 
sun shining upon the garden, Ibe birds singing, the sweet- 
ness of spnn^ in the sweet morning air, which had fbqnd 
out all tne hidden primroses and violets, and some preco- 
cious lilies of the valley beneath the trees, before it came in 
here to tell the secret of their bloom ; and all those second- 
ary delights, warmed and brij^tened by the face of love, 
beaming across that kindly bo^d — ^the tender, fatherly face, 
indulgent and benign as the very skies — ^happy in all her 

geasures, happy with a still dearer charm and unintended 
kttery in the very sight of her, and the consciousness of 
her presence^Susan did not know how to contain the joy 
of her heart. To think of 'Marchmain sitting here safe in 
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melanobdj solitude and friQndlessness t — ^to think how little 
aoecmnt any Wdy had ever xaade other^ whom all this bright 
hooae brightened to reoeive^ and whom- every body here 
faxdced to as the crown <^ o<Hnfort and pledge of increased 
Jmppineas ! Sosaa had cri^ over it a dozen times daring 
those first wonderftd dayfr-r-rnow she began to grow accus- 
tooaed j^o her hapi»aess« It touched b^ still with a sweet 
amaeement of gratitude, in which dtere mingled a certain 
compunction. It seemed scarody right to feel .6ohap()y 
when she could still return by a thought to that dreary 
moor and mdanehol;^ house^ and remember hiow her^fsitber 
lived miserably by himself in his austere solitude, and that 
she was an outcsst^ banished from her natural homie. But 
it was difficult to give importance to the passion of Mr. 
Soarsdalfe, and the contempt ojT Horace, in the sunshmy jpres- 
0mb of Ui^cie Edward. The old man inclining his deaf ear 
toward her with,^Aa^ smile upon his face, put Susan's trou- 
bles to flight. in. spite of h^self; she eoidd not enterUun 
^ther pain or grie^ in those bright rooms, where she was 
installed so loyfully as mistress y she could not have the 
heart to spoil U nde Edward's pleasure by a sad look, even 
if she had been* able %6 preserve sud looks through so much 
jastonisbidg jgladness of ner own. 

Every thing was new to her in this new bome. The 
friends who ha^^tened to see her on the colonel's invitation, 
and whom he took her to see ; the young people Uke her- 
self, who were pleased to make Susan's acquaintance, but of 
whose '' education'* and ^' accomplishments" Susan, all un- 
iu)eom{>lished and uninstructed, stood in awe. The woud^ 
of findmg that her own ignorance, fresh and intelligent as it 
was^rsj^her attracted than replied many of her new friends ; 
the very necessity of making an evening toilet, and having 
to int^est herself in pretty fashions of evening dress ; and 
to get Uncle Edward'^ Indian muslins, in their impossible 
delicacy^ the things that she had once wpudered over as or- 
naments of her drawers, but beyond all mortal use, actually 
made into, ordinary |^owns, and to wear them !-— every thing 
bewildered Susan mto additional happiness. And that 
brealdast-table, with its post arrival, its letters and news 
— the epistles of her young cousins, the bits of pleasant gos- 
sip from the colonel's old correspondents, all communicated 
to herself with an evident pleasure in having her there to 
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liBten to them ; the oommon family confidences snd comforts 
which make up the daily life of most yomig people, mode 
Sosan^s cup ran over with mianticipateid re&iements of de- 
light. At' first every additional touch of dcmiestio happi- 
ness was too much for her composure, and the spring sKies 
were not more showery in their joy than those olue eyes, 
which could scarcely be convinced to believe themsdves, or 
acknowledge the r^ty of the sunshine and light around; 
but before the first week was over, Susan hM begun to 
wonder^ how she could have numaged to exist through the 
past, and to feel as though she hM lived only in those hap- 
py days, the first days she had spent in a home. 

About the same day as that on which Horace set out for 
London, Susan sat making tea at Milnehill breakfast-table, 
while Uncle Edward read his letters oppoiHte. One of 
tiiese letters, as it happened, was from Koger Musgrave. 
Something had been doin^ among the Caffi*es, in which 
Roger had distinguished hunself, and «a account of the af- 
fair appeared that very morning iirthe TimeSy where a brief 
but flattering mention of the young volunteer delighted be- 
yond measure his fast friend. Susan, it is impossible to 
deny, listened with unusual interest both to the letter and 
the newspaper report. It was wonderful how dearly she 
remembered Roger Musgrave — ^how he looked, and aH 
about him. She even liked to continue the conversation in 
that channel, and keep her uncle from digressing to Ned or 
Tom, or old Sinclair of the Forty-second ; and with this shy 
purpose suddenly bethought herself of Horace's encounter 
vrith the old pitman, of which she had been a witness, but 
which happier events had driven until now out of her 
thoughts. 

"Had Horace any thing to do with Mr. Musgrave, un- 
do?" she asked, somewhat timidly. 

« Eh ? Horace ? Not that I am aware of," swd the col- 
onel ; " but your brother, my love, is inscrutable, and might 
have to do with the Rajah of Sarawak, for any thing I 
know." 

" I never heard they were friends," said Susan, musingly. 
*'I wonder what Horace could mean? You would have 
thought he was managing something for Mr. Musgrave, to 
hear how he spoke to that old man ; and he told me — oh 1" 
cried Susan, stopping abruptly, growing very red, and look- 
ing somewhat soared, in Uncle Edward's face* 
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*' What, my dear child ?'^ said the benign coloneL with a 
smile. / 

*' Oh, tincle ! he told me not to tell you," said Susan, -with 
a mixture of fright and boldness. ^'It must have been 
something wrong." 

*' Then perhaps you had better not tell me," said Uncle 
Edward) ra^er gravely. ** I should be sorry to have a sus- 
picion of ei^er Roger or Horace. Never teU any thing that 
seems to be wrong until you are sure of it, Susan. It may 
be safe enough to praise upon slight grounds, but never, my 
dear, to blame." 

*^'That is how you treat me, Uncle Edward," said Susan, 
looking up brightly with recovered courage — '*but this is 
different. What could any body have to tell Mr. Musgrave, 
uncle, irhich would be worth paying a pension or an annuity 
for ? ten shillings a week, the old man said ; and he was 

foing to Armitage Park, but Horace would not let him. 
[orace seemed to be managing it all, as if it was for the 
young Squire: he said, so even in words. Uncle, I wonder 
what it could be ?" 

"A pension of ten shillings a week!" exclaimed Colonel 
Sutherland. The old man redd^aed with a painful color. 
XTnsuspidous of evil as he was, he had lived long in the 
world, and knew its darker side. The first idea which oc- 
curred to him was that of some youthful vice which this 
payment was to hide ; and he was grieved to his heart. 

" It sounded like — ^" said Susan, who was perfectly igno- 
rant of her auditor's thoughts, and innocently went on pur^ 
suing her own — ^^ it sounded Uke as if something had been 
found out about Mr. Musgrave's property or something, and 
that it would do him good, and that he would be so thank- 
ful to hear it that he would give the money directly; and 
Horace must have thought so too, for he promised to get it 
for the old man. I wonder what could have been found 
out ; for all the land was sold— was it not, uncle ? — and Mr. 
Mufi^rave was poor." 

"I doubt if he has ten shillings a week for himself of his 
own," said the colonel, hastily. 

"Then, uncle, something must have been found outl" 
cried Susan ; " I am sure of it, from the way the old man 
spoke ; and Horace promised to get him the pension, and 
would not let him go to Annitage. That was a little 
strange, wasn't it ?— because Sir John, you told me, uncle. 
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wm Mr* Mvitervr^ft greitl tAm^y ^d I nevt^r believ^ Aat 
Horace even knew him until that day.'* 

*^Odd eftotigh, to be sure. I did dot kno\r ifc eitlrti% Su- 
Bsau They don't look much Ukei a^ pair of friends^" said the 
puzzled colonel ; " and your brother — ^hum— 'Horace is very 
dever, my dear^" dqid Unde Ddwaf-d^ with a gideyed look 
and a slight 3igh. He did not waoi to ,thi^ iany hxrm o€ 
bia nephew, b^t the cid maa oOuld not imlu the yotuigp 
sdMiner out. 

^I hope, unde, it is not any thing very wrong," eaSd S«i- 
san, faltering a little. * '. * r - 

"I ho|)e Hot, my dear," $4d th© ispJoneH but they con- 
duded tb^ir break&st UMicb more fiileotly thati ftsud, tatei^ 
Iher of them lookmg yery oomfortable; and .'^r tbe. fiii^ 
time Suaan was rather ^^ when the meal wafa o^];t, and 
faevself ab libeity. She went ouit into the gardi^A ^iQiopg th^ 
floifera; as was her woBt,.buit even that sw^iet* fixbilaratii^ 
apring atoM>^here, the rustle of leaves and tipple 4of sounl 
ihat ^ddwed the.moming, did not withdmw her thougbto 
from that perplexing subject. The mor^.sho -hoped thM ijb 
was nothing wrong, the more settled becatne her eo^viotion 
that it i9aa, and that deceit or tv^e^h&ty ot ^mo kind wdd 
involved in the trtosactioQ« And OxetL a battle i^isued in 
^er private heart. Roger .Miisgra.ve w^ optbing to ^sso^ 
And Horace was her only Wothet^ waa itiber part *to aearoh 
into the secrets of her nearest reliativesy in order to befiienid 
4t stifanger ? With an uneasy t^oasciousness of undue Inter- 
est in one so litde known to her, Sustai blushed, and shrank 
from this idea; yet b^r honeist Uioughts, once roused, were 
not to be put to rest even by a scruple of girlish delicacy 
To see hana done» and sta^d by pas^ve, was as impossiUe 
to this girl as to the strongest champion in e^dsteuce, I^ 
was against h^ nature. She could not d6 it, were:th& 
wrong*doer her nearest and deacest fiiend. > 

An, hour Or two later Colonel Sutherlauid eame into the 
drawing-room, where Susan sat at work^ with her though!^ 
busy about this matter^ The old soldier loitered al^ut, 
poking his gray mustache into the ^etty bookt^btelVes, as 
thougn he had suddenly grown shortsighted, and impend- 
ing with the stoop habitual to his detmiess over Susan's 
db^r. He had something to say, but was reluctant to say 
it, lest he should wound, even ny implioataon, the feelings 
of his joung guests - 
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"Susan," ts»id lie coJoBfel, «t last, abirtiptlyv.-he thought 
he spoke as if the subjeot Jiad suddenly ocdurred to hii», 
while, in reality, it was most distinctly visible that he had 
been pondering nothing else since he entered the room; 
"thinking over what you told i»e this morning, I rather 
think it might be as well to write to Armitage — eh ? Very 
likely it is nothing, ypu know ; but still, if any one in that 
district does know any thing that might be of service to 
young Musgrave— why^ my love, it seems as well that, we 
should know," 

He looked at her doubtftdly from under his gray eye- 
brows, laying a caress^g hand upon her hair. He was 
afraid she would not like this proposal, J^nd still more afraid 
that, alarmed in the quick aod tender pride of fi^nily affec- 
tion, she would guess and resent his suspiciou of hev broth- 
er. But Susan looked up quickly, without any shade of of- 
fense upoa her face^ which, however, had become yeify 
^ave, 

"I am afraid of Horace, uncle," she s.aid, simply and sadt- 
ly; "he is my own brother, aad it is dreadful to say so^ 
but I am not sure of him, as you are of my cousins. Since 
I think of it, I am ctfraid it is something wi'ong." 

" Thea you do not object, aud I may write to Armitage?" 
said Uncle Edward. "Thank you, my dear child ; peAiq[)B 
we fHasM find it all ^ mistake, and Horace the mosit upri^t 
of us 2^1. I trust so ; he is very clever, Susan^ and clever 
boys are sometimes tempted into scheming-— eh ? And be- 
sides, poor fellow^ he has had little justice in his own lif<^ 
I wUl write then, my love, and I hope every thing wiU come 
perfectly clear." 

So saying, the colonel went away, to confide Si^san's 
story to Sir John Armitage, and beg his iattention to it 
To seek out " an old man," who knew something to Roger's 
advantage, without either name or place to trace him by, 
was rather a hard task to impose upon the indolent barcmet ; 
and so Susan thought as her uncle lefb her. But still it was 
a satisfaction to have the letter written. It is always satis- 
&ctory to transfer a portion of one's own personal uneasi^ 
ness to somebody else. They hoped a little and wondered 
a great deal each in private, with very little conununication 
on the subject, while they waited for Sir John's reply ; and 
if Roger had wanted any thin^ before of the requisites neci- 
essary for a hero in Susan's imagination^ he had fidly ae*- 
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quired it now. He was young, brave, handsome, generous, 
and perhxjtpB he was injured — could any knight of romance 
reqmre more ? 



CHAPTER LIV. 

FoBGBTTiNa totally for the time all lesser projects, and 
suffering Mr. Pouncet and old Adam, Roger Musgraye and 
his lost property, to fall behind him into complete oblivion, 
though It was the Kenlisle lawyer*s soverei^s which paid 
his fare to London, Horace set out to seek his fortune. He 
had never been so confident in his expectations ; and if any 
one had informed him during that journey of the suspicions 
which his uncle and Susan discussed slightly and pondered 
deeply, the doubts of his own honor and uprightness which 
both entertained, and the inquiries which were likely to be 
set on foot to satisfy them, he would have laughed his laugh 
of supreme disdain, spurning that past transaction as too 
insignificant to help or harm him. Adam Brodie, and the 
"power" over Mr. Pouncet and Mr, Stenhouse which his 
story gave, had been sufficiently important to Horace a short 
time before; but the young man was in an elevated and 
dizzy state of mind. He was going to find out an unknown 
fiury fortune ; the crock of gold was almost visible ; he did 
not feel sure that he should return to Harlifiax in less than 
a coach-and-six, with an old-fashioned braggadocio of tri- 
umph ; and what were all the previous schemes and expe- 
dients of his humble fortune to the exultant heir who was 
coming to his kingdom ? By dint of constant thought on 
the subject and intense desire, he had succeeded in convin- 
cing himself that this kingdom only awaited discovery, and 
was just about to fall into his full possession. A hundred 
Adam Brodies could not harm Horace, and what was Mr. 
Pouncet and his secret to him? 

In this condition of mind, though growing somewhat 
anxious as the moment of certainty approached, Horace, in 
strong but restrained excitement, pale with the fire that 
burned in his veins and withdrew the iJlood from his cheek, 
hastened from the City tavern, where he had found a lodg- 
ing, round the quiet side of St. Paul's, to that strange old 
den of fortune, where tragic family secrets by the thousand 
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lie recorded, and where the domestic history of a whole na* 
tion accamulates in silence. He disappeared beneath the 
archway, anxious yet confident ; the blaze of his triumph 
ready to burst forth, his thoughts rushing forward in spite 
of him to the splendors which lay almost within reach, 
to his marriage with Amelia, to all the pleasures and domi- 
nation of sudden wealth. An hour or two afterward he 
came out again a different man. He had found his fortune 
— ^but it was passion, and not triumph, that burned in his 
downcast eyes. His face was no longer pale, but red with 
a sullen flush of impotent resentment and hatred. He went 
through the crowd elbowing his way like a man who had a 
quarrel with all the world; he went straight across the 
crowded streets, and pushed his way among wagons and 
omnibuses with a certain fierce defiance of accident and 
impulse of opposition. When he got to his tavern, the first 
thing he did was to call a cab, into which he flung his lit- 
tle carpet-bag, as if that homely conveniency had done hhn 
mortal injury, and in a voice of passion desired to be driven 
instantly to the railway. Alas ! that was no coach-and-six, 
either morally or visibly, in which Horace returned to Har- 
liflax, and to the clerk's life in Mr. Stenhouse's office, which 
this morning he regarded with lordly and lofty disdain. He 
sat back, an image of silent and self-consuming rage, in his 
comet of the second-class railway carriage; rage which 
dried up every comfortable sensation out of his mind; rage 
at himself, who had been thus deceived ; at the dead man 
who had left him, in the first place, thb bitter vexation and 
disappointment, and at the living man, who lived to thwart 
him, and keep him out of his rightftd possessions. Not a 
remorseful thought of the life-Ion^ wrong which had soured 
his father's spirit and destroyed his life occurred to the con- 
genial temper of his father's son. A true Scarsdale, Horace 
proved his legitimacy by the unmixed self-regard which 
plunged him into that sudden passion. From his own point 
of view he took up the expressions of his father's letter. 
They were rivals to the death. That event, long ago ac- 
complished, which Horace knew for the first time to-day, 
had abrogated the bonds of nature between them at the 
verv beginning of the son's life; and already a homble im- 
patience of the father's existence stole unawares over the 
mind of the young man. That lonely, miserable misan- 
thrope's life which the recluse endured at Marchmam kept 
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tlie Uo^ oat <)f Ms idb6Htairoe-*%ept tbd jonrtb {h>4i bia 
— the bridegroom from his bride ^ and Hoi;acp set his teQth^ 
tbinldng of it In that chain of reseDtful and selfish oogita- 
ticms one idea followed another too rapidly to be eheeked* 
Horace could xu>t help H, and was searoely aware at first 
how the thought^ vexatious and gaUi0g» stole into his mindi 
that Mr. Scarsdale was stUl in the fiiUnesa of bis dayp, and 
mi^t live to thwart him for many a long year. Tb^ re4 
color flushed dee}>er to his face« and hb band cilendbed in- 
vohmtarily as liie idea occurred to him. Pay after dayi and 
year after year, till his own youtb had died out of his veins 
'-^till Amelia Stenhouse was out of bis reach, and l^e and 
wealth had lost hatf their charms — ^that unlovely existenee 
might linger on at Marchmaau, and keep him out of his in- 
heritance. What sodden rush of breathless BUggesti<H^ a^t 
daring to breathe in shape of words or definite es^es^kw^, 
flooded bis mind for cme violent moment aflber that, we wiU 
not venture to say ; but the next instant Horace wiped his 
wet forehead, on which great drops of moisture bi»ig, and 
threw open the window to draw breath, and bide hamself 
from hiaisel£ When be looked in againibe had made a 
vident effort, and turned bis mind into ^ibtber channels 
Crime or madness — >Heaven knows which-*— lay the way be 
had been going, and the first glance had siekebed him witb 
mortal terror; He turned away from the dread unwilling 
thought with tihe first conscious efibrt against evil which ha 
had. ever nmde. The evil was monstrous, and a]^paUed*bim ; 
be was not bad enough to cogitate thcEA, even in his mi^ 
secret thoughts. 

But here stood the focts, certain and nnohangeabla For- 
tune, as dazzling as he had ever hoped for, lay v^ithin Hor- 
ace's sight, bis lawful inheritance; but between Um and 
that glorious vision stood the black figure of the dislLoberr 
ited-^his father, through whose lineal hands tfaie faimly 
wealth ought to have, flowed* What did he live for — ihat 
zmhappy, solitary man ? — ^what was the good of an :eidstenoe 
which dragged its melancholy days out after sueha&sbiQnl? 
Horace lu^erstood now what was the metoing i^f ^^posthur 
mous punishment and vengeance," and what bkter efifect 
the disappointed man had given to his father's ctudi will; 
but the heir was not sorry for the hermit of Mard»fnaink 
Pity found no entrance into the seh^bsorbed mind ofM<ovr 
ace; he saw Ms own position merely find ao otitori and 
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thonght as little of Mr. Scsnsdale's Mie-long tragedy as if 
the reolnse had been a wooden image^-a scarecrow to keep 
him off his enchanted land. Yet something more ; though 
he resisted it, the dark thought would return to increase the 
turmoil of his mind. His fitther was still young, a strong 
man in the vigor and flush- of life. Again and i^ain that 
dark ved flush rose to the young man's cheek, and the dew 
hung heavy^ on his foreh^etd. T^i years, twenty years^*^ 
who could prophesy how long tliat dreary life might hang 
and linger out yond^ on the dreary moor ? 'Die good, the 
just, the lives mo6t loved and pnzed, fade out of human 
wa^s; but the man accursed and excommunicated lives on. 
This man, {^rhaps, whose death would scarcely call a tear 
to any eye, would die moi^ likely a very patriardi of disap*- 
pointment, hatred, and misery ; while his son, the heir, lin- 
gered out the blossom of his life in daily dmdgery, uncon- 
fiidered and poor. 

This idea pertinaciously clinging to his mind might have 
crazed a better heart than that of Horace ; him it perse- 
cuted with a shudd^ing chill of inarticulate suggestions 
which paled his cheeks, yet stirred his mind with the wild 
excitement of temptation and oiitne. Crime ! he was familiar 
enough with wickedness ; but that ruffian whispering in his 
ear sickened him to the heai-t, yet moved his pulses with 
^ a tingle of passion. Wealth beyond his reckoning, power, 
' ridies, and Amelia, and only one desolate life standing be- 
tween his strong arm and that three-fold prize. The whis- 
per M^iich hornlied him, but which he still listened to, stole 
into his heart as he went on ; he had not closed his door 
against it. Already a fiercer excitement than he had ever 
known grew i^on him and consumed him : he was innocent 
— ^he had never lifted his hand against hfe, nor shed blood; 
yet the passion and horror took hold upon him as if he were 
ahreaidy guilty. How the houi*s and miles of his jcaimey 
passed he was ignorant ; when he had mechanically alightf 
ed at Harliflax he called himself fool not to have gone on ; 
on, he did not know why, to that charmed spot, charmed 
by enmity and hostile passions, tvhere his fether, his hin* 
d^er, the bitter obstacle between him arid fortune, dragged 
through his melancholy days. There was no influence upon 
the miserable young man to dispel the gloom of incipient 
murder from his heart ; his very love, siich as it was, urged 
him instead of staying him. He went on to the* lodging 
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which he had left yesterday with such different thoughts, 
in a brooding fit of hatred and disgost with himself and 
every body else, afraid of the dreadful thought which made 
his pulses leap and his veins tinele, yet yielding to its fierce 
excitement, md permitting its fire of hideous temptation to 
light his path. A ghastly light ; but it strung his nerves so 
high, and excited his mind so intensely, that by-and-by the 
intoxicating influence was all that he was aware of, and the 
idea growing fistmiliar ceased to horrify him. What was 
it? — ^but not even in the deepest silence could the coward 
crime shape itself into words. It was there, and he knew 
it. That was enough for the devil who had led, and the 
spirit which follow^ He went through the darkness and 
the peaceful streets with this deadly inspiration within him ; 
his thoughts hovering like so many spies, and closing in dark 
battalions round the house on the moor, where childhood 
and youth had passed for Horace. He had still almost a 
week's freedom — what was he to do ? 



CHAPTER LV. 

When Horace arrived at his lodgings he found two let- 
ters awaiting him, which gave a momentary diversion to 
the dark current of his thoughts. One of them was from * 
Colonel Sutherland, being an innocent device of that inno- 
cent old soldier to draW^ a candid and frank reply out of 
his nephew's uncandid soul. Out of his dismal passion and 
murderous thoughts Horace came down to something like 
his old everyday contempt of other people, as he read his 
uncle's letter, which rani thus : 

"My dear Hobacb, — ^I have lately learned by accident 
that you know Roger Musgrave, which I was not aware 
of; and as the youth has interested me very much, I would 
gladly know what you, with your superior penetration, think 
and know of him. I will tell you frankly what makes me 
wish this. Susan had begun to tell me of some encounter 
of yours with an old man at the railway, in which mention 
was made of young Musgrave, when she suddenly remem- 
bered that you did not wish her to mention it. This, of 
course^ as you will suppose, knowing the nature of garru- 
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lous oM men and gos^aps like myiself, made me ten times 
more carious, and I managed to get out of Susan some 
vague story about a pension and something that had been 
found out. Susan is ignorant as a girl should be of a young 
man's follies, but I unfortunately know better, I wish you 
would tell me, if you can without breaking confidence, the 
rights of this story, and whether it is to hide some youthful 
sin that Musgrave is expected to pay somebody a pension. 
K it should be so, believe me, my dear boy, who know life 
and the world, that it is far better to tell all. Pay the mon- 
ey if need be, but hide nothing; it is fatal policy, trust an 
old man's word. 

" Susan is very well and happy with me, where I hope 
you will come and see this flown bird, and where we have 
always a bed and a welcome for my sister's son. Come 
when you can — ^the sooner the better; and while this un- 
fortimate difference lasts between you and your father, it 
would give me great pleasure, my dear boy, if you would 
look upon Milnehill as your home. 

"Affectionately your uncle, 

"E. SUTHBBLAND." 

This simple-minded letter brought Horace back to him- 
self for the moment. He read it over a second time, with 
one of his familiar sneers, and, with scarcely the pause of a 
minute, hunted up writing materials in a cold comer of his 
half-lighted room, and rushed into a premature and impru- 
dent reply. 

"Your acuteness, my dear unde," wrote Horace, "has 
not led you astrav. Of course I could enter into no explana- 
tions with a girl like Susan, from whose ears one would 
naturally keep every thing of the kind. But you are quite 
ri^t in your supposition. Such insight as yours into our 
little concealments is a more effectual argument than any 
other to prevent us young fellows from trying to hide what 
can not be hidden. I can not enter into any particulars, 
and it seems needless to say any thing more than that you 
are riffht, 

"Thank you for your kind offer of a home at Milnehill; 
and with love to Susan, believe me in haste, 
" Your dutifhl nephew, 

"HOBAGE SCABSDALB." 
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This letter was closed and thrown aside )M(kfte fiorace 
peroeived the other one which lay oa the table before him. 
He turned it over half suqiicioaslj. In a femide hand- 
writing, and sent evidently by some privEte messenger, t^ 
look of it pn2zled him who had no correspondents; Then 
the signatare threw him into a flush of eager anxiety. What 
could induce Amelia Stenhouse to write to kim f But, alt- 
er all, the contents were commonplace enough. It was a 
very brief note, dated from her father's bouse the morning 
of this same day: 

"Deab Sib, — ^Papa is suddenly taken iU. The doctors 
fbar it looks like cholera, and he is rather idarmed Mmself. 
He wishes to see you immediately, if you can come. I hope 
this may reach you soon, and that you will be able to return 
directly, for be seems anxious to see yon, as if he bad some- 
thing to say. 

** Yours sincerely, Axelul SMEiraoufiB.** 

It was some little time belbre Horace' understood dis- . 
tinctly the contents of this note ; for he was a lover, unlove- 
ly though his love was, and the first communicattoi\ moved 
lum into a momentary tumult, in whioli Xht words lost their 
due meaning. When he turned over ^ the address, how^ 
ever, and the *^ to be forwarded tnunediat^y" caught bis 
eye, he began to rouse himself to a consciousness of the 
urgent circumstances, Mr. Stenhouse was ill, and wanted 
to see him. Twenty-four hours ago Horace would bare 
supposed that his employer knew something of his father's 
secret. Now he was somewhat indifferent as to smy com- 
munication which Mr. Stenhouse might hare to makow But 
he was Amelia's father, and iB^e was likely to foe t^re. He 
got up accordingly, in the haste which was coogenbl to his 
agitated condition, and made his toilet nq>idly, but with un* 
usual care. He was pale, and his passion of evil thoughts 
had left traces upon his face; but the very excitement of 
those murderous fancies lighted an unusual fire in his eye, 
and animated the countenance, which, in common times, 
was not a remarkable face. As he went out he took nip the 
letter he had wriuen to his uncle, and tossed it carekssly 
into the post as he passed, thinking, with a momentary oon» 
temptuous wonder as he did so, of the sun^le old man who 
had opened his arms and heart to Susan, and who held open 
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for Horaee himself tlM warm Bonvsstb ri)dter,the home 
of whbh the yontig man Mt no need. The contrast was 
wonderfid enough — ^ITnole Bidward and his Susan in their 
bright, peaeefUl room at Milnebifl, in the evening cahn and 
sweet comfort of that home life; and this young solitary, 
hurrying by himself through the davk streets of Harhflax, 
the wmd flaring the street-lamps overhead, and a crowd 
of hurrying phantoms rushing through the daricness of his 
miad, where the ^r was wild with the excitement of a 
stomi) and lightning gleams of evil intention threw ^ fitM 
iUumination. He went on, hurrying through the night, 
with a careless intuition that he was gcH&g to a death-bed. 
It was nothhig to H(»^ce. He was going to serve bis own 
purposes, to see 4^^a« His piulse beat high at last^ with 
a rising exhilaration. In the dianging tide of his thoughts 
he b^aa to remember that fortune was secure to him^ 
though not now, and he was going to see the first and only 
ereature who had ^ver touched his ^fish soul into passion. 
His spirit rose into a thriB of expectation and dark enjoy- 
saecit. That inarticulate horror lay darklsig still among his 
thoughts, but it did not disturb the rising flush of youthful 
elevation and hope. 

The lawyer's nonse was lighted all over, bat not with 
lights whtc^ could be mistaken for an illumination of pleas- 
dre« Bven in so shoirt a time the whole place had acquired 
a look of painM hurry and anxiety. The daughters and 
like servants were wandering restlessly up and down the 
stairs, making ceaseless^ inqwi^, and kec^nng up a perpet* 
ual disturbance at the door of the »ok»room, where Mrs. 
Steahot»e, restored to her due place by the visitation of 
trouble, watched by her husband, and where even Amelia 
was not periniited to enter. Amelia was not very anxious 
for the privMege, it must be owned. She kept up a perpetu- 
al succession of messages, sending' her sisters and her maid, 
and every hah^bour going herseu to ask wi^fer papa was 
any better? — whether there was any change?-— with cheeks 
paled half by anxiety about her father, and half by fright 
and i^rehiBusion for hersdf; for the choleim had come to 
Harliflax, a dreadful visitor, some months before, and still 
made itself rememb^ed in fatal droppings of poison, h^e 
and there a single ^^case*' renewing in the pubfic mind its 
original panic The beauty was glad to escai>e from her 
foars ana the troubled atmosphere of the house into a burst 
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of homed oonyersation with Horace, who was not senti- 
mental enongh to require of her anj great degree of devo- 
tion to her father, and did not find it at all unsuitable to the 
a^tated condition of the household that Amelia turned to 
himself so readily for occupation in her restless idleness. 
She swept down upon a little sofiEt, which was lost and dis- 
appeared under the covert of her ample skirts, and shaded 
her face with her hand, and dedared that eke was so unhap- 
py she did not know what to do. ** For it really is the 
cholera, Mr. Scarsdale,'' said Amelia; ^'and we may all be 
^ne in a week, for any thing any one can tell. Poor papa 
IS so bad, it is dreadful to think of it t And I am sure, ever 
unce I knew what it was, I have been in such a statel If 
you were to listen now, you could hear my heart beat." 

^* I am listmiing ; but my ear is too far ofi^" said Horace, 
with bold admiration^ ^' I should like to study that sound 
at a less distance, if I might — ^" 

'^ Oh t Mr. Scarsdale — ^if I were not so anxious and so 
a^tated, I should be very angry," said Amelia. " Pray, go 
away, sir. Ton are a great deal too bold, you gentlemen. 
But to think of poor papa : quite well yesterday mormng,. 
and to-night— oh dear ! oh dear !" 

^ Perhaps he is not so bad as you suppose," said Horace. 

^' He is a mreat deal worse than any bodysupposes," cried 
Amelia, wit£ a little sob. "Here you— Harriet — ^Emmal 
Run up this moment and knock at the door, and ask how 
dear papa is ; whether there is any change. I am so afraid 
to hear there is any change ; the words sound so dreadful — 
don't they, Mr. Scarsdale ? — ^and when it is one's father ! 
Oh ! what a long time that child loiters. I must run my- 
self! Wait just a moment, please." 

And AmeUa swept away, upsetting a chair in her prog- 
ress, and almost puffing out one of the candles on the table 
by the current of air which attended her movements. She 
came back again a few minutes after, breathless, but walk- 
kig with great solemnity. 

"He is no better — ^there is no difference, Mr. Scarsdale," 
she said, with a great sigh, seating herself with the deepest 
seriousness, casting down her eyes, and shaking her head. 
Horace watched her through all this pantomime with glow- 
ing eyes. Not that he remarked or commented on the char- ' 
aoter which thus showed itself: he cared no more for Ame^ 
lia's character than he did for her grandmother's ; but from 
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the splendid black hair wreathed round her head to the lit- 
tle foot which came out from under her wide drapery, and 
upon which her own downcast eyes were fixed, the young 
man devoured her with his gaze of bold and selfish passion. 
He should have her yet, whoever might object : she should 
belong to him, whether she would or not. That was the 
pivot of his fancy; and all Amelia's pretty trickery was no- 
thing to her thorouffh-going admirer; nor did he even feel 
himself reminded of his special errand here, or of the suffer- 
ing man upon whom "as yet" — ominous words — there was 
no change ! 

Perhaps neither of the young people knew very well 
how long Horace remained m that deserted drawing-room, 
which had so strange an air of agitation to-night upon all its 
familiar aspects, and which, though nothing was changed, 
bore somehow so clear an impression of being no longer the 
centre of interest, but rather a forsaken corner out of the 
current. After a while, however, the tete-a-tete was rudely 
interrupted by the staggering entrance of Mr. Stenhouse's 
man-of-all-work, carrying in his arms the invalid boy with 
whom Horace had made private acquaintance on his first 
visit here. 

"Mr. Edmund's sent for up to mastqi*," said the man, 
confusedly, as he saw that his young mistress was there. 
"Beg your pardon. Miss Amelia; but I didn't know no 
one was here, and come in to rest — ^he's mortal heavy, for 
all he's so Uttle," he continued, as he staggered out again, 
somewhat dismayed by his blunder. Miss Amelia was not 
the gentlest of rulers. Little Edmund, meanwhile, clung 
to his bearer's shoulder, with his suspicious eyes gleaming 
large and eager out of his little white child's face. Ed- 
mund was not the person to come and go without a word. 

" I say, sir, you !" cried Edmund, " papa's ill. You're 
not to come a courting, as Stevens says you all do, to-night. 
I won't have it — I won't ! Fm papa's son, and when he's 
ill there sha'n't be strangers in the house !" 

The end of this harangue was lost in the depths of the 
stairs, where Stevens had borne forth in alarm his danger- 
ous charge. Amelia started, half rose, shook out her great 
skirts, and turned with gracefuf condescension to her lover. 

" Don't mind that little savage, Mr. Scarsdale. But re- 
ally I had quite forgotten that papa asked to see you ; this 
has been such an agitating, anxious day. Pray call Stevens, 

O 
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and make him tell papa that yon are h^re; and please," 
she oontinned, rising up sudd^y and laying her hand on 
Horace's arm, *^ please ao let me know wlmt he says to yon. 
Oh, I'm sure it's about little Edmund — ^that little wretch is 
such a pet with papa, and it's so un£Bur to us. ^^ Will you ?" 
she cried, with animation, making no resistance when Hor- 
ace took and held her lumd. ^^ Will you, really? Oh do, 
there's a dear good — oh no, I did not mean that ; I meant, 
there's a kind friend ; now don't be foolish, Mr. Scarsdale ; 
go up directly to papa." 

"1 will, because you tell me," said Horace; "for your 
sake — ^it would be hard to go on any other argument ; and 
when I promise to tell you what he says, promise that you 
will see me again." 

" Oh yes, yes," said Amelia, hurrying him to the door, 
with a little night, adding piquancy to her gratified vanity. 
She had seen various people " in love," and was a little in- 
different to the manifestations of that youthful delusion ; but 
the eyes of Horace glowed upon her with no commonplace 
fervor. She was flattered, but she was a little ai&aid, even 
though she was not aware what black companion she had in 
the young man's dangerous heart. 



CHAPTER LVL 

Without any awe, or indeed much interest — ^with the 
indifference of a man absorbed in his own affairs, and the 
still more revolting carelessness of one who had b^un to 
play in his dark thoughts with other human lives, and to 
find them obstades in hip way — Horace Scarsdale entered 
the i^ck-room of his emplover. Mr. Stenhonse lay, huddled 
among his pillows, in all tne exhaustion of his terrible dis- 
ease, shivermg and blue beneath the load of coverings with 
which his attendants vainly endeavored to restore vital 
warmth to his frame. He was not dying yet— he had still 
force enough to retain the dismal, anxious look into which 
that malady writhes and puckers the suffering face ; but he 
had reached to that condition of entire occupation with his 
own pangs which sometimes happily, sometimes miserably, 
beguues the departing soul out of the shrinkings of nature 
on the verge of death. The appearance of Horace, recall- 
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ing him from that absorbing consciousness of pain, he per- 
ceived with all a sick man's impatience. He had got free 
of his thoughts by means- of those bodily tortures through 
which he had just passed — and to feel himself brought back 
to the more dehcate agony of heart and conscience, seemed 
an infliction of wanton cruelty to the sufferer. He turned 
aside his chilled and colorless face, and closed his eyes on 
the unwelcome apparition of the man he had himself desired 
to see. He did not desire to see him now, nor to return to 
the anxieties of a Hving man in contemplation of death. 
He was no longer at a sufficient distance from that event 
to be able to contemplate it. Almost in the river, he would 
rather have forgotten what these dark waters were, and be 
left at the present moment to himself and his pain. 

But as Horace drew close to the bed, a little cry of im- 
patience from the sharp voice of little Edward, who was 
then being carried down stairs, startled the fether. He was 
still open to the touch of human love and anxiety in that 
point. He opened his eyes instantly, and made a sign of 
recognition to the young m^i standing beside him. " Go 
away, let them all go — ^Mary, leave me," he said, faintly; 
then louder, as Mrs. Stenhouse lingered timidly — 'Meave 
me, do you hear ; I have something to say to him ; go, I 
tell you, or it will be all the worse for your boy. Scars- 
dale," continued the sick man, watching, with his anxious 
eyes his wife's figure disappearing, " come closer — ^no one is 
aware of it but you — sit down here." 

Horace obeyed, bringing his ear near to the wavering 
voice. He was not sympathetic, and did not pretend it ; 
he listened without a look or a word of pity, and the suffer- 
er's spirit rallied into its wonted expression at the sight of 
his cold, business face. 

" I've left every thing to Edmund, if he lives," gasped 
the dying man; "here, Scarsdale, are you sure you hear 
me ? — and about that young Musgrave's concern, you know. 
I don't want the boy to hear of it ; ieh, do you understand? 
I had nothing to do preserving Musgrave's interests ; do 
you hear me ? — ^the boy is not to know." 

" I shall not tell him,'* said Horace, briefly. 

"Tell him! — ithait is not enough. He is not to know. 
Do you hear me ? The child's a Quixote. How can I tell 
what he would do ? He is not to hear of it ! And, Scars- 
dale," continued the sufferer, almost piteously, in a tone of 
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deprecating cnnning, ^there's Amelia; she has a little for- 
tune, and il' she'll have you, I shaVt object." 

" No," said Horace, looking with his eyes still fiery in 
their excitement, and all the superiority and contempt of 
youth and health upon the dying man, whose will, twenty- 
four hours hence, would be impotent as the grave could 
make it. ^' No !" There was lumost a smile upon his lip ; 
it was cruel life exulting over the vain intentions of the dy- 
ing. A few hours, and what would his objection signify? 
Undisguised and manifest, that thought rung in the mock- 
ing tone of the young man's reply, and looked out of his un- 
compassionating face. 

Perhaps the congenial spirit lying there felt it! and knew 
his own impotence. He threw out his shivering hands in a 
gesture which might be appeal — which might be passion — 
which was actual physical a^ony, a paroxysm of returning 
pain. The wife and her assistants came back, and Horace 
stood aside from the bed, without the sufferer being aware 
of it. "Remember, Scarsdale, the boy is not to know I" 
he shouted out in the height of his sufferings. Horace re- 
mained in the room with a morbid curiosity strange to him- 
self, though his eager thoughts were with Am^a below. 
He was not aware that few men depart in a paroxysm of 
pain, and he stood there with a strange excitement, almost 
thinking that, for the first time, he should see a fellow-creat- 
ure die. 

When those pangs subsided the sufferer was nearer the 
last act of life ; a merciful haze and dimness of exhaustion 
had begun to creep over him. Through this mist he spoke 
faintly out of his wandering mind — words only half audible, 
only naif intelligible. One of these murmuring sounds was 
over and over repeated, until the watdiers recognized it: 
"In its mother's milk — ^in its mother's milk; seethe a kid 
in its mother's milk; Scarsdale !" said the dying man, open- 
ing his dim eyes with a sudden renewal of energy — " isn't 
it m the Bible so ? — ah I the Bible, boy — ^you know !" 

" Yes, Julius dear — yes I" cried poor weeping Mrs. Sten- 
house, eager, poor soul, to thrust into his mind, even then, 
more hopeful words — " and a great deal more, and better, 
about the forgiveness of sins. Oh, Julius ! let me read — 
you can hear me yet !" 

" Oh ! you are there, are you ?" said Stenhouse, raising 
his eyes with an ^ort. " I thought it was Scarsdale — ^ha I 
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he's off fo Amelia, is he ? to court the girl when her fa- 
ther's dying ? But I tell you, Scarsdale," cried the sufferer, 
raising his sharp voice high and ghastly in the stillness, 
" the boy is not to hnow /" 

These were the last words Horace heard from the man 
who had crossed so actively, yet so briefly, the current of 
his life. Warned by the unspoken appeal of Mrs. Sten- 
house, and feeling that even decorum forbade him to re- 
main, he left the room ; nor had even he hardihood suffi- 
cient to linger long with Amelia, who awaited his return 
in the drawing-room. He told her a rapidly-invented fa- 
ble as to what Mr. Stenhouse had said to him, and left the 
house almost immediately. His regard for ordinary pro- 
prieties was small enough, certainly ; but he was not quite 
bold enough to come from the father's death-bed and make 
violent love to the daughter below. He postponed it for 
that night. 

This episode turned the young man's thoughts back' a lit- 
tle into a more familiar and less tragic current ; and now 
that the lawyer's secret threatened to become known, Hor- 
ace bethought himself of one way still remaining by which 
he might have, even although nothing happened at March- 
main, some benefit by his grandfather's will. That merci- 
less document precluded the heir from availing himself of 
the aid of money-lenders, under penalty of losing the inher- 
itance ; and it was, accordingly, vain to think of availing 
himself of the common resource of impatient heirs. Mr. 
Stenhouse dead, and Roger Musgrave's friends aroused to 
the first inklings of a discovery, Mr. Pouncet's character and 
credit, and no inconsiderable portion of his wealth, lay ab- 
solutely in the power of Horace. If he could exercise that 
power so as to procure such support as he felt himself en- 
titled to from the unwilling lawyer, it might save him yet 
from the deadly, secret, ana unexpressed impulse in his hid- 
den mind. Something might happen at Marchmain, with- 
out any agency of the unnatural son. Was it a good angel 
which put the lesser sin of deceit before those covetpus 
eyes, to guard them from the bigger sin which loomed dark- 
ly within their vision ? Heaven knows ; but, at least, the 
phantoms crowding round his bed that night were less hid- 
eous than the latent horror which still cowered darkling in 
a comer of his heart. 
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CHAPTER L Vn. 



*^ Abhitage is the most indolent man I know, Snsan,^ 
said Colonel Sutherland ; ** here is his letter, m^ love, say- 
ing he has written to his attorney to make inqmries. And 
yet, after all, they^re sharp these country lawyers — ^perhaps 
It was the best thing he could do ; and here's — eh? — ^why, 
a letter from Horace ! Come now, that's satisfactory — ^let 
us see what the boy says." 

^^ What does he say, uncle?'' asked Susan, when, after a 
considerable pause, and two readings of the letter. Uncle 
Edward carenilly refolded it, laid it down by his own plate, 
and went on with his breakfast without another word. 

** Oh, hum — ^nothing particular, my dear child — ^nothing 
of any importance," said Colonel Sutherland, with a trou- 
bled &ce, opening the letter again and glancing over it ; as 
if he might perhaps find out somewhere a key to the morid 
cipher in wrdch it was written. He was slow to take of- 
fense; but its tone aflfronted the old soldier. There was a 
shade of mockery, visible even to Uncle Edward's earnest, 
unsuspicious eyes ; and whether it was true, and Musgrave 
was to blame — or false, and a disgrace to Horace, there was 
equal pain in the alternative ; in either case it was not for 
Susan's eyes. 

"Uncle, has Horace been doing something very wrong?" 
asked Susan, after a little intervS, with the moisture rising 
to her eyes; Colonel Sutherland made a little use of his in- 
firmity at that moment. He bent his deaf ear toward her, 
asking, "What, my love?" as if he had neither heard nor 
could guess what her question was ; and before she could 
speak again, made an exclamation of surprise over another 
letter, the post-mark of which he was regarding curiously. 
" I^ndon ! why, Susan, Musgrave has come home !" 

And before the colonel could assure himself of this unex- 

Eected event by a glance over his letter, a commotion was 
eard outside ; Patchey intent upon showing into the draw- 
ing-room somebody who was equally intent upon finding his 
way direct to the colonel's presence. 

"Why, man, I have come all the way from the Cape to 
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see him/' burst at last upon their hearing, in a manly voice, 
somewhat loud, and full of exhilaration, from the hall. ^^ I 
tell you, he'll give me some breakfast ; the kindest fiiend I 
ever had in the world, do you think he'll refuse to see 

"The colonel's a kind friend to many a person, but it's 
agin his principle to be disturbed at his meals," said Patch- 
ey, obstinately. " I'll tell him whenever the bell rings, but 
in the mean while you'll walk in hereP 

And Patchey's pertinacity would have gained the day but 
for the interference of Colonel Sutherland, who got up hast- 
ily from the breakfast-table, with an exclamation very rare 
on his gentle lips, and threw open as wide as it would go 
the door of the dining-room. There, outside, stood Roger 
Musgrave, brown and manful, in his dark Rifleman's uni- 
form, and restored to such a degree of self-confidence and 
social courage as became a man who had been living among 
his equals for a couple of years, who had earned his place, 
and made himself a modest degree of fame. He grasped 
the colonel's hands in his own with an exuberant satisfac- 
tion, which the poor Squire of Tillington's penniless heir 
would not have ventured upon. He came in boldly, over* 
flowing with honest gratitude and pleasure, secure of find- 
ing his place, and delighted to be " at home" once more. 
But Roger was suddenly interrupted, and struck dumb in 
his jubilant and rapid account of having been sent home 
with dispatches, and arriving suddenly without due time to 
warn his old friend of his approach. Susan rose from her 
place by the breakfast-table, and the young man lost his 
head and his tongue in an instant, scared by that formida- 
ble apparition. After a minute's interval, turning very red, 
and stammering out, " Miss Scarsdale ?" Roger shyly ap- 
proached the umooked-for mistress of the house ; while Su- 
san on her part, with an equal blush, and a faltering excla- 
mation of " Mr. Musgrave !" made an imperceptible step of 
advance, and gave her hand to Uncle Edward's "young 
friend." Uncle Edward himself much amazed and amused 
by this pantomime, looked on till it was over. Then he 
covered the embarrassment of the young people in his own 
fashion by innumerable questions, which Roger was only 
too glad to answer ; but Susan, mortified and troubled, and 
finding herself sadly in the way, could not but perceive that 
her presence was an eflectual damp upon the stranger's high 
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spirits, and had sabdned him in the strangest fSEuhion. How 
could it be? Susan took the earliest opportunity of leav- 
ing the room^ dismayed at the influence she had uncon- 
sciously exercised, and more than half disposed to run up 
stairs to her own room and have a good cry over it. She 
had imagined to herself perhaps, more than once, what 
might happen at this very arrival — ^but her thoughts had 
never pictured any such scene as this. 

When Susan had left the room, however, Roger's silence 
and diffidence, instead of lessening, rather increased ; he 
followed her to the door with his eyes, and made a confused 
pause ; and then he burst into the very middle of a little lec- 
ture upon strategy which the good colonel was delivering 
to him, with the very inconsequent and illogical remark : 

'^I was quite taken by surprise to see Miss Scarsdale 
here." 

" Why," said Colonel Sutherland, swallowing the affi-ont 
to his own eloquence, " you knew Susan was my niece, did 
you not?" 

" I — ^I suppose I had forgotten," said Roger, with anoth- 
er blush over this inexcns^le fib. And as the young man 
seemed disposed to make another pause after this false 
statement, and to fall into a state of reverie, the colonel be- 
thought himself of applying the sharp spur of Horace's let- 
ter to bring him to himseliT 

"I would have delayed for a little speaking to you so 
gravely," said Uncle Edward ; " but as we are talkmg of 
Sliss Scarsdale, it is just as well to enter ,upon the subject 
at once. Now, remember, I don't want to steal into your 
confidence, or urge you to tell any thing you may wish to 
conceal; but let me know this much,Musgrave. When 
you left Tillington, did you leave any thing behind you ; any 
foolish connection, any boyish entan^ement, any thing you 
wished to conceal? My dear boy, 1 don't want to make 
myself your judge — such things have been, and have been 
repented of— only tell me, * yes' or 'no?' " 

"Foolish connection! — ^boyish entanglement!" repeated 
Roger, in amazement ; " I know ymi don't mean to insult 
me, Colonel Sutherland — what do you mean ?" 

The old man looked into the young man's face, bending 
toward him with that stoop of benign weakness — ^the touch 
of physical imperfection, which put a tender climax to his 
fatherly words and ways. 
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" I will tell you what I mean by-and-by ; but in the mean 
time say to me in so many words — ' It is not true.' " 

" It is not true !" said Roger, with emphasis. 

The young man was certainly roused now — ^he sat quite 
upright, carrying high his soldierly head, not defiant as he 
might have been at Tillington, perfectly grave, conscious of 
nothing which slander could build upon. The old soldier's 
eyes glistened over him — he was proud of his volunteer. 

" I knew it all along," said Colonel Sutherland, joyfully ; 
" but to know you perfectly right, as I always believed, is 
not so much pleasure to me as it might be, since it proves 
somebody else entirely wrong. I'll tell you now how this 
came about. Susan on her way here overheard part of a 
conversation between her brother and an old man, in which 
your name was introduced, and mention made of a pension 
which the man thought you might be induced to give him, 
in consequence of some discovery. This Horace forbade 
his sister to repeat, but Susan told me, thinking there was 
something wrong at the bottom. You will forgive me, 
Musgrave, if the idea glanced into my mind for a moment 
that there might be something to conceal. With that idea, 
thinking to a{)peal to my nephew's generosity, I wrote to 
him, and this is the answer ; see — ^I am assured now that 
there is something of importance to your interests beneath 
this veil." 

Roger read the letter with a rising color; he saw the 
trick of it, and had bard enough ado to restrain his impa- 
tience. 

"He is brother — ^Imean he is your nephew, Colonel Suth- 
erland," he said, returning the letter with a somewhat proud 
gesture. He thought of nothing else in his sublime, youth- 
ful contempt for this effort to dishonor him ; he was inno- 
cent, and his veins tingled with momentary rage, proudly 
subdued ; but he gave no second thought to the discovery, 
or to the something important and secret which this impo- 
tent slander had conceded. 

However, the colonel proceeded to question him upon the 
condition of his relation's estate, and the chances there might 
be of some discovery of consequence. Roger answered at 
random, being very ignorant, quite hopeless of any good, 
and otherwise occupied in his mind. The old soldier was 
at last compelled to break up the conference from manifest 
signs of impatience on the part of his guest, who was anx- 

02 
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ions to go to his room and refresh himself after his journey. 
When Roger had really got his release, however, and was 
on his way to the door, the young man came back again 
with another inconsequent question : 

^^ May I ask, Colonel Sutherland, if Miss Scarsdale was 
aware of this — of your suspicions ?" he said, fumbling wrath- 
fuUy with the handle of his traveling-bag. 

" CertMnly not — ^not a word," said Uncle Edward, grave- 
ly; and while the young man went away relieved, the old 
one mused in his chair, with a little humor in his smile. ^'I 
wonder, now, what it mattered if she had ?" he said to him- 
self; "they never exchanged three words in their lives." 
Tliat was very true ; but tbere are more things than words 
in the world when people are young. 



CHAPTER LVm. 



When Susan and Roger met again late in the day they 
had somewhat changed conditions. Lieutenant Musgrave 
— ^for that was now the rank of the young volunteer — ^had, 
to his own pleasurable consciousness, improved his personal 
appearance during his hour of seclusion. Though he was 
rather too tall for a rifleman, that excess of stature is a 
drawback easily sustained in general by those afflicted with 
it ; and perhaps Roger had a little satisfaction in thinking 
that the dress became him tolerably well, in spite of his 
inches. It is to be feared that the thought did glance into 
his mind as he finished his toilet, that his own was such a 
figure as might catch a lady's eye, especially while the plac- 
id firmament of Milnehill was disturbed by no apparition of 
a rival knight ; and that the likelihood of spending some 
days under the same roof with Susan was, when he realized 
it, rather exhilarating to the young man's spirits. Susan, 
however, was in a very different position. She had seen 
what she supposed to be a sudden chill of discomfort fall 
upon the stranger at sight of her. She had observed his 
silence, his fallen looks, his diminished brightness, and it 
was impossible to attribute this change to any tlung but 
her own presence. Susan was very much mortified by this 
supposed discovery. She had known herself to be unre- 
garded and unloved for the most part of her life, but never 
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before had she felt herself tn th& way; and the result was 
that a sentunent of iDJnry, melancholy and heroical, arose in 
Susan's heart. She was sad and dignified, when Roger ap- 

g eared full of animation, and anxious to please. She thought 
e had recovered the first shock of seeing her, and was tndn- 
ing himself into friendly behavior ; and she repulsed him as 
much as she could by her monosyllables and downcast eyes. 
After a little, he began to grow puzzled : he could not rouse 
her to interest, though he exerted all his powers ; she was 
dull, saddened, and preoccupied. Perhaps, after all, there 
were rivals to disturb the peaceable atmosphere at Milne- 
hUl. 

Uncle Edward, who observed the two with quiet interest, 
and a little mingling of amusement, beheld the shadow, and 
was puzzled in his turn ; for Susan hitherto had shown no 
lack of interest in Musgrave's afO^irs. Colonel Sutherland's 
anxiety, however, relieved itself by the instant dispatch of 
Patchey with a note to the colonel's dear friend and ally, 
Mrs. Melrose, his sister-in-law, who was now his referee on 
all feminine topics. The tender-hearted old man concluded 
that Susan might possibly feel her position somewhat uncom- 
fortable as hostess to the stranger, ^' especially if she likes 
him," thought Uncle Edward; and, obedient to his sum- 
mons, an hour or more before dihner arrived a Portobello 
" noddy,'* containing Mrs. Melrose, her pretty mwd, and her 
best cap. The old lady was almost as much disposed to 
make a pet of Susan as was Susan's uncle, and the reproof 
which she administered to his solicitude was of the lightest. 

" Here I am, Edward, you perceive," said his old friend ; 
^'but why I should be sent for at this express rate is more 
than a qmet person like me can divine. Because Susan feels 
awkward at naving a young man to entertain, and no other 
woman in the house ? Nonsense ! Susan is just the last girl 
in the world to be so foolish. What's a young man more 
than any other person ? It's your punctihos, Edward, that 

Eut things into the bmrns' heads ; but I'm here, for all that. 
r the truth must be told, I am growing very fond of that 
young creature myself" 

" I am very glad to hear it," said Colonel Sutherland, con- 
ducting that short, bright, pleasant figure most carefully and 
gallantly through the garden; for Mrs. Melrose was older 
than the colonel, and owned to a good many infirmities, 
and had almost given up walking by this time. Then he 
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beean to recommend Roger very speoiaUy to her notice; 
and then he had to hear ]£rs. Melrose's news; that the mail 
which came in yesterday had brought a joint letter from 
Charlie and his wife, and that the regiment was ordered to 
Oaterabad, " where we were when my poor general got his 
first step," said the old lady. "I hope it will be as fortu- 
nate witn his son," answered Uncle Edward; and so they 
entered the house, to receive Susan's glad, astonished wel- 
come. The advent of Mrs. Melrose almost delivered Susan 
from that rare fit of romantic and heroical sullenness. There 
was no necessity now for Mr. Musgrave being specially civil 
to herself. Now she had some one to talk to, to release 
^< the gentlemen" from the imperative claims of polit^iess. 
She seized upon the old lady with all the fervor oi pique, re- 
solved to show Ro^r that if she was in hia wslj^ he was an 
object of great indifference to her; and succeeded so well 
in this laudable attempt, that before the two ladies left the 
dining-room poor Roger was as distrait and silent as ever. 
Susan's cruel experiment, Hke the surprise of her first ap- 
pearance, had puffed him out. 

" But, my dear boy," sjud Colonel Sutherland, " you most 
do somethmg in this matter. I wrote to Armitage about it, 
but, considering how he managed matters when you went, 
I can't say I have much confidence in him. And he is not 
married yet, the poor old sinner ! My nephew, Musgrave, 
is — ^my nephew, as you said to-day, but 1 don't know the 
boy at all. I don't understand him, and therefore I don't 
know what to think of this concealed matter, which evi- 
dently concerns yourself whatever it is." 

Roger made no answer. He had not a vestige of belief 
in his heart that any thing could be found out to his benefit, 
and he was consequently careless of it. 

"What I should recommend you to do," continued the 
colonel, " would be to go at once to Kenlisle, to see this 
lawyer whom Sir John has written to — ^Mr. Pouncet, Most 
likely he had the management of your godfather's affairs as 
well — ^and urge him to take all possible steps for hunting 
out the mystery." 

" The mystery I" cried Roger, with a momentary impa- 
tience ; *' I beg your pardon, colonel, but what possible mys- 
tery can there be about such a history as ours in these days? 
My dear, good, excellent old godfather, my tenderest of 
friends and benefactors," ^aid the young man warmly^ red- 
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dening with that deep conscionsnesB of blame oast upon the 
dead, which made his language more fervent than was any 
way needful — "was an old-feshioned country gentleman, 
and lived to the full extent of his means. Why should not 
he ? — ^he had no children to provide for. It is so usual a 
story, that any county in England could match it. He had 
a liberal hand while he lived, and when he died nothing 
was left. What possible mystery, what concealment or se- 
cret, could be here ?" 

"I can not tell, indeed," said the colonel; "but on the 
other hand, what possible reason could induce Horace Scars- 
dale, who is penniless himself, to promise a pension to a 
countryman of the district in your name, for the sake of 
some discovery connected with you ?" • 

Koger mused over this an instant with a troubled face. 

" Perhaps," he said at last, slowly, not so much in pique as 
might have been supposed, but slightly inclining that way, 
with visions of unknown rivals crowdmg darkly before ms 
eyes, " perhaps — ^I never wrote to ask if I should be welcome 
— ^perhaps wmle Miss Scarsdale is here — ^" 

"Miss Scarsdale has nothing whatever to do with the 
subject. Why, Musgrave, man I" cried the colonel, " what 
is the use of bringing Susan in ? Susan is as my own diild 
in my own house ; think of your own interests, my dear 
young fellow, and leave Susan alone, though she ia a very 
good girl." 

" A very good girl I" repeated Roger ; " then you don't 
mind us being together sometimes, colonel, if she pleases," 
added, with a blushing burst of frankness, the self-convicted 
lover. 

The colonel shook his head. " Oh, young fools, young 
fools !" groaned, not from the depths, but only from the 
surface of his heart, that bewildered veteran ; " what's to 
come of your being sometimes together ? Not much in- 
crease to your purse, Musgrave, nor advantage to either of 
you. If you have begun to entertain such f^mtastic thoughts, 
your best plan is to think over what I am saying. "Miere 
must be something, depend upon it, worth hearing, before 
my clever nephew, Horace, could make up his mind to offer 
an old countryman such a stipend as six-and-twenty pounds 
a year." 

"Ah!" cried Roger; the young man was struck with 
momentary conviction, partly by the fact and partly by the 
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argament. He made a hasty memorandum in hid Own mmd 
that he would certainly look into it; but his thoughts at the 
present moment did not very well bear such an interruption* 
^^It looks as if there must be something in it; but, colond^ 
won't you postpone it tiU later?" be said« in a deprecatory 
tone; ^^I tnink, by this time, we ought to join the ladies. 
They'll blame me already for detaining you. I know you 
never sit long over your wine." 

Once more the colonel shook his head, but this time he 
smiled. He found the young man's behavior altogether so 
natural, that he could not criticise it severely ; and perhaps, 
having once been young himself, was all the better pleased 
with Koger that the youth had heart enough to be shaken 
entirely off his balance by this deepest of msturbing influ- 
ences. Thev went aicross the hall toother into the draw- 
ing-room, wnere Susan sat by the side of Mrs. Melrose, 
hearing the old lady's stories. She had many a stor^ in 
her mind, that cheerful mother — ^a mother in every thing, 
though she had but one child — many an exciting drama of 
life and sad domestic tragedy, brought out under yonder 
burning Eastern skies, lay within her memory ; but it was 
not one of these to which Susan listened. It was to an 
account of Mrs. Melrose's Indian establishment, when she 
lived at Outerabad, " where my poor general got his first 
step," and where her son Charlie was now goin^. That 
practical and homely tale pleased Susan. She liked to hear 
of the economics of the young subaltern's wife ; how she 
managed to do without superfluous servants, and strenuous- 
ly labored at the mending of that strange little hole in the 
purse through which their money seemed always running. 
Her contrivance about dress when she and her lieutenant 
had an invitation to the colonel's bungalow to dinner; the 
thrift with which this capable woman had managed that 
strange, half-savage, yet highly srtificial and civilized house- 
hold, with all its Anglo-Indian wants and luxuries. Susan 
was never tired of that long-prolonged story, which always 
unfolded some new episode : "Did I ever tell you about so- 
and-so ?" said the old lady, and forthwith ran into a varia- 
tion which enlivened and animated the original strain. Su- 
san was a capable woman, too, though she had not yet much 
tried her powers. She enjoyed hearing of these wonderful 
thiifts, and labors, and victories, as boys love stories of 
shipwrecks and hair-breadth escapes. " What I should have 
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done myself!" ran throngh the whole like a golden thread* 
It roused Susan's spirits and her heart— it was to her like 
the reading of a possible future, instead of a certain past. 
She did not think of the things dolorous and heavy which 
cheerful Mrs. Melrose dwelt on little. She did not pause to 
remember that the heroine of all that active existence was 
now an infirm old lady, dwelling alone. Susan only thought 
of the lUe, and the love, and the labor ; the capable hands, 
the cheerful heart, the years and hours so well filled and lib- 
eral. The fashion of that existence charmed her congenial 
thoughts. 

"For jrou see," said Mrs. Melrose, after a long chapter 
of that history, which she meant to make an end of as 4Soon 
as the gentlemen entered the room — ^*'you see, Susan, we 
were poor then, the general and me." 

" But you were happy all the same, happier than if you 
had waited till you were rich," cried Roger Musgrave, sud- 
denly, in her ear. 

" Happy !" cried the old lady, turning round upon him 
with an echo not be described by words in her voice. Then 
she paused, with a humorous smile on her face; "I'm an 
old woman, and should be a good adviser ; but I never was 
a good adviser, as your Uncle Edward will tell you. Now 
every body knows that when two young fools marry upon 
nothing, it's not only one of the greatest follies the world is 
acquainted with, but exceedingly vyrong.^^ 

Mrs. Melrose pronounced these words with great unction 
and emphasis. Could any body doubt that she believed 
them thoroughly? But there was me^mwhile a suspicious 
twinkle in her bright old eyes. 

"And yet General Melrose was only a lieutenant," said 
Roger, " when^-" 

" When I married him, blessings on him !" cried the old 
lady, " he was but an ensign — ^that I should dare say so be- 
fore young people ! — ^but you can make an example and a 
beacon of me, Susan, my dear. Yes, it was years and years 
long before he was General Melrose, Mr. Musgrave ; such 
years ! years of trouble and toil and misery and happiness. 
Ah ! Edward, they're gone and past, these years ! Nothing 
but one thing will happen now to you and me, and that, 
please God, '^ll give us back to them all." 

To them all ! There was a silence in the room after these 
words. Tears sprang to the eyes of the young people in 
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that tender, pitiful youth of theirs, which could not under- 
stand how to be content without happiness; but there were 
no tears in the old eyes which met m such a pathetic cheer- 
fal glance, and understood each other beyond all interpre- 
tation of words. Dear life, which they coold still live cheer- 
fully, all shorn and duninished as it was, for His sake who 
gave it, and out of the most natural humanity of their Chris- 
tian hearts ! — ^but dearer was the end and termination, the 
day of that hol;^^ death which should restore them all. 

But the evening was not sad after that, as a vulgar fancy 
might suppose. The old people were very cheerfd, bright- 
er than youth itself in the serenity of their old age ; and 
Mrs. Melrose, who had been con^dered a very clever woman 
all her life by half the Indian s'ervice, and who had more 
actual humor and appreciation of the same than all her three 
auditors put together, kept Roger and Susan breathless vnth 
her recollections, her anecdotes, her sallies of quiet fun. She 
consented to stay all night, at her brother-in-law's request 
and Susan's anxious entreaty, and took Roger entirely un- 
der her protection, and treated him " like a boy of her own.'* 
" But I can not understand," said the old lady, reprovingly, 
as she bade her brother good-night, " when you spoke of 
Susan and her delicacies, why you did not say there was 
any thing particular in the busmess, or that this was not 
any person but the special young man." 

Was it the special young man ? — ^the true knight ? Susan 
asked herself no questions on the subject, but made great 
haste to get to bed and avoid speculation, which, seeing it 
was after twelve o'clock, a very late hour for MilneMQ, was 
doubtless the most sensible thing she could have done. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

Whilb Roger Musgrave traveled full of hope and pleas- 
ant anticipation toward Milnehill, Roger's mother had been 
mourning over her dead husband. And now, while that 
happy evening party gathered in Colonel Sutherland's draw- 
ing-room, the widow and her little boy were spending the 
slow hours together in the warm parlor. Where Edmund 
spent his invalid childhood. His father's death had given 
a shock more than it could bear to the nervous and weakly 
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frame of the ailing diild; his &Aer was dead, and he was 
the heir. An unnatural excitement stimulated the preco- 
cious little mind, and rose to fever in the throbbing pulse 
and little pinched cheeks, now flushed with a hectic bright- 
ness. The little fellow had visions too magnificent to be 
safe, and projects as wild and impossible as they were child- 
ish and simple-hearted. After the first pangs of his childish 
grief were over, Edmund, who knew nothing about guard- 
ians nor minority, began to speculate splendidly what he 
should do with his new wealth. He poured into his moth- 
er's ears a flood of intentions, vain, lavish, childish- dreams 
of universal help. He was to send for Roger and give the 
greater half of all he had to his elder brother ; he was to 
get every thing she could deirire for Mrs. Stenhouse; he 
was to send a present of the most beautiful horse in the 
world to Colonel Sutherland ; and henceforward they were 
all to live together, and " my brother Roger" was to be su- 
preme in the joint household. Mrs. Stenhouse, afraid to 
check him, and at the same time trembling for the effect of 
this excitement upon his weak frame, looked on with a trou- 
bled heart. SJie knew Edmund would not get his wild will 
nowj as he supposed he should. She knew very well that 
nobody would permit him to do a tenth part of what he 
meant to do. But when he roused himself up out of his 
chair with that light of pleasure on his face, and that hectio 
flush which she persuaded herself into supposing '^ a healthy 
color," and amused the languor of his lonely days with these 
imperative fancies, what could the poor woman do who had 
been his bondwoman and servant so long ? And then she 
was full of sorrowful thoughts about "Ms dear father," as 
Mrs. Stenhouse now called the careless partner of her life, 
mourning him as many a man is mourned who does little to 
deserve that remorseful tribute of late affection. Now that 
he was gone, she thought it must have been her own fault 
that they did not get. on better ; and it grieved her to find 
how impossible it was to check Edmund into sadness, and 
to make him feel that the loss of his father was a matter &t 
more important than his supposed mastery of his father's 
wealth. Edmund had cried aU his tears out the first day, 
and had no more lamentations to make. 

" What do you cry for ?" he exclaimed at last, impatient- 
ly ; " aren't you glad to send for Roger, and have him at 
home ? I shouldn't wonder if he'd join the EdgeluU Crick- 
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et-clnb, and get to be detain of the eleven — ^wotildn't it be 
famous ? And I mean to get strong, I can tell you, mamma. 
I don't mean to live in this stifle and ooddle, now I've coma 
into my fortune ; for papa said it was all for me." 

*^ Oil, Edmund, dear child, your fiither was so fond of 
you!" cried the poor mother; "have you no thought to 
spare for him, now that he is gone ? He loved you more 
than every thing in the world. I wish — ^I wish you would 
think more of him than of what he leaves behind." 

Little Edmund looked up keenly at the weak, weeping, 
timid woman. 

"Were you fond of him yourself?" said the child, half 
suspiciously; "now you love him and cry about him; but 
it is different with me. He was very good to me, was 
papa," continued the little man, with a reluctant tear in the 
comer of his eye ; " but all of you say he's a deal better off 
now, and that we'll see him again. If that's true, why do 
you cry ? — ^and besides, mamma, I used always to think that 
you liked Roger's fether best." 

Mrs. Stenhouse covered her face with her hands, and only 
cried the more ; she was vexed, humiliated^ and ashamed, 
as well as full of grief. It seemed somehow sacrii^e to 
speak of Roger's father to the son of her second husband ; 
and Roger's father was little to herself now but a bright, 
brief dream of her girlhood, too short, too happy to influ- 
ence her life. Now the second, longer, harder, more serious 
portion of her existence had concluded also; but while she 
sat crying these tears of mortification and wounded feeling, 
some one beckoned her to the door of the room and gave 
her some letters. One of these was from Roger himself, an- 
nouncing his arrival, and that he had gone to Milnehill ; for 
Roger as yet did not know what hadhappened in his moth- 
er's house. This surprising announcement raised her out of 
her distress in a moment, and dried her tears. A thrill of 
new freedom ran warm through her heart, stirring the blood 
in her dull veins. Roger, her first-born, whom she had not 
seen since he was almost a baby — whom Mr. Stenhouse 
smilinglv disliked, and would not permit to come there — 
Roger, her brave soldier, her handsome boy! Now she 
could have him under her own rooi^ without asking any 
body's permission ; now she could enjoy her son's society 
in fullest freedom. Poor soul! it gave her a compunction 
to feel how glad she was ; but she could not deny even to 
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herself how exquisite for the first moment was that unaccus- 
tomed delight. 

" Oh, Edmund, darling, look here !'* cried poor Mrs. Sten- 
house, crying again, but this time with joy ; " Roger has 
come home — your brother^ my love ;" and with an outcry 
of mingled terror, compunction, and delight, to feel herself 
daring enough in this house to pronounce these words 
aloud, Mrs. Stenhouse thrust the letter into Edmund's 
hands, and relapsed once more into tears. 

Her other letters had fallen on the floor at her feet. 
When Edmund had finished Roger's, his inextinguishable 
childish curiosity discovered these. His mother was still 
cryiuff, and he was her lord and master, the autocrat ac- 
knowledged and apparent of the house ; he slid out of the 
easy chair as a cripple slides, and snatched up the nearest. 
Though it was addressed to Julius Stenhouse, Esq., the ar- 
rogant little imp did not hesitate to tear it open ; but he did 
it with some haste, to make sure of the epistle before his 
mother uncovered her eyes. It was a communication some- 
what puzzling to brains so young. Edmund, though his 
pride would not acknowledge it even to himself, did not 
understand half of Mr. Pouncet's letter, but he gleaned 
enough out of it to know that something that concerned 
Roger had been a subject of importance likewise to his fa- 
ther and his father's friend ; and that the writer of the 
present epistle, which had, it appeared, been delayed in the 
transmission, was in a state of considerable alarm and trepi- 
dation about something. What it was that Mr. Pouncet 
feared Edmund could not make out, but he jumped at the 
conclusion that something was wrong as rapidly as Susan 
had done. Afraid ! — why should a man be afraid ? Roger 
wasn't. Roger was the epitome of Edmund's faith. He 
had been badly educated, this poor child He knew very 
little in heaven or earth save his prayers and Roger, and 
trusted in nothing as he did in that unknown, never-to-be- 
acknowledged, secret, invisible brother, whom his mother 
told him of in whispers, and whom he thought of by day 
and dreamed of by night. Now glorious times were com- 
ing. Papa and this other man, whose letter rather baffled 
Edmund, had doubtless entertained some project of keeping 
Roger down ; but behold the tables were turned, the con- 
spirators were cheated, and the details of the complot had 
fiillen into the hands of Roger's little knight and defender. 
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True, he did not understand them very well, but still ihey 
were here. 

*^ Roger shall come home directly," sidd the little despot, 
waving aloft in his hand these two epistles. ^ I'll give him 
half of all my money, mamma. He sha'n't go for a soldier 
any more ; and I'll fiind out if any body wants to do him any 
harm, and punish them, I will! Look here; it's something 
about Roger, but I don't quite -know every word what it 
means. ITou can't tell any more than me. I say, mamma, 
let's have Scarsdale here, and ask Aim." 

^' What is it, love ?" asked Mrs. Scarsdale, wiping her 
eyes. 

" I wish you'd mind what one says," cried the impatient 
little invalid. ^' I told yon I didn't know quite all it means, 
neither could you if you was to try. Mamma, ring the 
bell and send for Scarsdale — he's got no master now but 
you and me ; send and tell him I want him, and he's to 
come directly. Mamma, do you hear?" 

And when Mrs. Stenhouse had glanced over the letter, 
which she did understand rather better than Edmund after 
all, she thought the boy's suggestion wise. She had not the 
smallest gleam of discrmiination in respect to character, and 
to be Colonel Sutherland's nephew was enough to give her a 
blind confidence in Horace ; and as to the possibility of act- 
ing for herself that did not enter into the poor woman's head. 
She sent for Scarsdale accordingly, not in little £dmund's 
imperative mood, but with a pleading message that Mr. 
Scarsdale would be so very good as to come to her as soon 
as it was quite convenient K>r him, as she was so anxious 
to consult him about a letter she had received. Her heart 
beat higher in her breast that day with a deeper individ- 
ual throb than it had known for many a previous year ; a 
little flutter of tumultuous independence was in her mind ; 
she would receive Roger into her own house unreproved ; 
she seemed on the very eve of finding out something which 
might be of service to that cherished but unknown son; and 
her whole nature was stimulated by these unaccustomed 
hopes. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

In Mr. Stenhouse's office, where affairs were being wound 
up, Horace Scarsdale held his clerk's place in greater per- 
sonal discomfiture than he had ever previously known. Mr. 
Stenhouse's executors knew of nothing extraordinary in the 
position of this young man. His mysterious prospects were 
totally unknown to them, and he had no secret to hold over 
their heads and enforce his claims withal. To them he was 
only the newest and least acquainted of the lawyer's clerks, 
and nobody cared for his black looks and assumptions of 
superiority. He remained reluctantly at his desk, because 
he could not afford, in present circumstances, to sacrifice 
the salary which would shortly be paid to him, nor could he 
make up his mind, in spite of all the dark excitements which 
distracted him — ^the fascination of enmity and evil purpose 
which bound him to Marchmain, and the covetous and tyr- 
annous impulse which placed so plainly before his eyes his 
power over Mr. Pouncet — ^to leave the place which contained 
Amelia, and where alone he had any likelihood of seeing 
her. After their last interview the lover was daring enough 
to have stood upon small punctilio at the next meeting. 
But Mrs. Stenhouse's door was still decorously closed, and 
Stevens, at the present moment much more disposed to take 
Master Edmund for the tyrant of the house than Miss Ame- 
lia, was inexorable, and gave no admission. Mrs. Sten- 
house's message accordingly found the young man in a pro- 
pitious mood. He made haste to obey it, extremely indif- 
ferent as to the subject of the consultation, but deeply ex- 
cited with the more personal emotion of once more finding 
himself under the same roof with the lady of his love. 

Mrs. Stenhouse would willingly have seen him alone, feel- 
ing instinctively that Kttle Edmund's interference was not 
<]^uite expedient here ; but she had submitted her inclina- 
tions too long to that small autocrat to have any chance of 
freedom now. It was accordingly into Edmund's parlor 
that Horace was shown. There was still a fire warming 
into a state of semi-suffocation that invalid chamber ; and 
there 8at the child, consciously regnant and despotic, with 
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his eager eyes blazios ont of his sharp little face, and the 
hectic flush upon his cneeks. The mother watching always, 
to whom Edmund's illness had become quite a domestic in- 
stitution, a thing which should last forever, saw no change 
save of improvement ; but the cold stranger's eye saw dif- 
ferently. The little blade was wearing out its tiny sheath 
— ^all this excitement was too much for the feeble little body ; 
and as distinctly as the doctor, highly skilled and richly 
feed, who should come down from town after a while to pro- 
nounce the child's deathnsentence, Horace perceived that 
before he could do one of the splendid things he purposed, 
little Edmund, like a shadow, should have faded away. 

But Horace thought no more of Edmund when he cast 
his eyes upon the Tetter which Mrs. Stenhouse hurriedly 
and with agitation put into his hand : 

" DsAB Stenhouse, — ^I wish fervently I had broken my 
leg>or taken a fever on that unlucky day when I was per- 
suaded into that Tinwold business of the coal-pits. I have 
never had a moment's repose or comfort since, and fr»m the 
day that young Scarsdale poked his inquisitive nose into the 
business every thin^ vexatious in life has clustered about 
this imfortunate aflair. I do not deny that it has paid very 
well as a speculation, but the profit twice over would not 
have paid for the annoyance which first and last it has caused 
to me. This morning I have a letter from Sir John Armi- 
tage. It has oozed out, somehow or other, through young 
Scarsdale doubtless, that there is an old man somewhere in 
the district who knows some secret worth telling about 
^oung Musgrave. It is true, they have not an idea what it 
IS, but Sir John charges me with the duty of searching it 
out and ' doing the boy justice.' Armitage of Armitage 
Park, my father's clients before mine— one of the oldest 
families in the county I I know his affairs better than he 
does himself; and he dares not cut down a tree on his es- 
tate without consulting me ; yet he breaks forth upon me 
as peremptory and absolute about this miserable business; 
as H* I could set it all square in a day. It is all very well 
for you, you are out of the way ; you are never appealed 
to ; the Musgraves never cross your path ; but I am aggra- 
vated entirdy out of patience. Would to Heaven that I 
had never heard of your scientific friend and his discoveries! 
Such an accident is misery to a man of character^ and if 
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ever man was throst and jostled into temptation that man 
was me. 

"Mv temper has been so tried with this unhappy busi- 
ness that I scarcely know what I am doing. Advise me 
how to answer Armitage, and send me Scarsdale if you can 
spare him. I want some assistance besides my own head 
and hands. O. Poukcbt." 

** Now, I say, mamma," cried Edmund, in a loud whisper, 
" don't give him time to make up a story — ask him what it 
means. Oh, Mr. Scarsdale, we're very surprised about that, 
we are. It's something about Roger — what is it ?" 

Horace was taken by surprise. Looking up, he caught 
the child's sharp glance and the imploring look of the moth- 
er, both fixed upon him; and he was disconcerted. Not 
for the last injunction of Edmund's father — ^not because that 
worldly man, without repenting of the wrong, would have 
suffered another death rather than allow this secret to be 
known to his child. Horace had given no promise, and 
thought no more of that last adjuration; but what was to 
become of the secret if he shared it with a woman and a 
child ?^ — ^the woman Roger's mother, the child his earnest 
champion. And they already knew so much of it, without 
any aid of his. He faced round upon them, ready to defend 
this fancied talisman of his power. 

" What reason have you to suppose that I was in Mr. 
Stenhouse's secrets?" said Horace. ^^I had not been a 
fortnight in his employment. I had not known him above 
a month when he died. Was he likely to be confidential 
with me? Surely you know him better than to imagine 
any thing so foohsh." 

"Ah, Mr. Scarsdale," cried Mj«. Stenhouse, trembling all 
over, and with tears which almost choked her — ^tears of anx- 
iety for her son, and distress for her husband, mingled yet 
antagonistic ; " he sent for you on his death-bed ; there was 
something — something — God forgive me if I disregard this 
last wish of his ! but it is for my Roger's sake — ^there was 
something that you were not to tell the boy." 

"And 18 that the argument you use — you his widow!" 
cried Horace, with a sneer ; " to induce me, a man of hon- 
or, just a week aiter, to tell the boy ? That may be a wo- 
man's argument, Mrs. Stenhouse, but — ^" 

" You hold your tongue, Scarsdale !" shouted little Ed- 
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mand ; ^ nobody sba'n't boUj mamma. And I sbonld like 
to know wby I'm not to be told — ^me! Fm my fatbeFs 
beir, and I ougbt to know every tbing ; and if yon tbink me 
a cbild, it's because yon don't know. Look bere ! I'm go- 
ing to give bsdf my money to Roger; but you sball marry 
Amelia, and bave the balf of my share, if yon tell me honest 
what it is." 

Horace rose np with a langb of ridicule at the child's fol- 
ly, but before he could reach the door Mrs. Stenbouse came 
before him. "There's some sad mystery here," she said, 
wringing her hands ; " Edmund was not to know, I beard 
him say ; and then about seething the kid in his mother's 
milk. It's something that will harm my Roger! What is 
it, Mr. Sciursdale ? 1 charge you, as you had a mother your- 
self, to tell nw /" 

" I never bad a mother myself," said Horace, with bis 
cold smile ; " and if Mr. Stenbouse was a good step-father 
to Roger Musgrave, and took care of his property that the 
poor lK>y might not waste it, what was that to me ? I can't 
tell you — ^how can you suppose that I know ?" 

While he was speaking ne made his way steadily to the 
door. He was pleased to go out and close it after him, 
leaving that reflection with the mother and child; that to 
be sure the dead man, their nearest relative, bad defrauded 
his wife's son; what was that to Horace Scarsdale? He 
went crushing Mr. Pouncet's letter in bis band ; he bad got 
possession of that, at all events, and be felt sure that poor 
trembling Mrs. Stenbouse could not make much of its bmts, 
even though coupled with her husband's death-bed adjura- 
tion, and that strange maundering of bis weakness, at which 
Horace smiled — seethine the kid in its mother's milk. Un- 
likely words to enter toe mind of that bard, unrepentant 
man of the world, who, even at his last moments, wished . 
not tcnamend but to conceal. 

But be had not seen Amelia; it was hard to reconcile the 
contrary accidents of his &te. He could not deceive them 
blandly, as Mr. Stenbouse could have done, and be bad no 
resource but to go away with abruptness, losing all chance 
of future admittance to the feet of the beauty, who was now 
Mrs. Stenbouse's daughter, dependent upon her, and not the 
caressed and flattered mistress of the bouse. The cholera 
and the fright had unmanned Amelia. She bad not been 
able to strike in at the proper moment and assert her sway; 
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SO that in the stillness of the house of moaming her moth- 
er and Edmund had unconsciously and tacitly won the su- 
gremacy. Fortune, however, gave him the advantage he 
ad forfeited by legitimate means. He met the lady of his 
heart that very same afternoon, as she took languidly a sol- 
emn walk with her sisters, all crape and propriety. Amelia 
was sadly -tired of decorum by this time— decorum which 
lasts so much longer than grief, and is so exacting and punc- 
tilious. Though she put down her veil, her heart fluttered 
at the approach of Horace ; and she was quite well pleased 
that he should turn with her, and accompany her back al- 
most to the door of the house. He told her of his magnifi- 
cent prospects, as he had never yet told any one ; that when 
his father died he could make a very fine lady of her, and 
give her a house in town, and all the unhoped-for delights 
of fashion ; but that might be years hence — and in the mean 
time, would she marry him ? Amelia was too wise to say 
yes without due consideration; but she blushed through 
her veil, and was quite sure Mr, Scarsdale would give her 
a little time to think — ^would not be too urgent in the sad, 
sad position of the femily. How coM she think of such 
things, and dear papa only a week in his grave ? and some 
bright tears fell, easily shed. Horace was abundantly satis- 
fied. He had excited her fancy with his hopes of fortune ; 
and he thought she liked him, as it is so easy for people to 
believe ; though in reality it was only the amusement, the 
admiration that Amelia cared for ; and he wanted no more 
at the present moment. He said farewell, like an accepted 
lover, and went away jubilant ; his dark purposes iswelling 
in him, and a whole world of pleasure, wealth, and exalta- 
tion lying before him. A whole world, and only one dark, 
melancholy, unlovely shadow of life — a ghost sSien to the 
sunshine, an unenjoying, unloving, dismal human thread of 
existence — ^han^g black between him and his enchanted 
kingdom. Accidents are rife and many in this troublous 
world — ^who could tell what might cut that thread? 

P 
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CHAPTER LXL 

With Mr. Ponnoet's letter in his pooket — that self-be^ 
trayinff document, which he had estimated at cmce at ita 
due viSae — ^Horace set out the next day for Kenlisle. Yet 
not for Kenlisle direct : the young man, with the oddest, 
uncharacteristic trifling, stopped half-way, to visit a re* 
markaJ>le cathedral town which lay in his road. What did 
Horace Scarsdale care for cathedrals ? Yet he paused, in 
that most anxious and exciting moment, to inspect this one, 
and marched doggedly round and about it, as if to persuade 
himself that he was interested. In his progress he paused 
before an apothecary's shop — but did not enter there, nor 
till hours after, when he rushed in on his way to the rail- 
way, and made certain purchases. In haste to get his train, 
he did not permit himself time to look at the things he had 
bought, but hurried them into his pocket, and rushed on 
again as though it had been only a sudden thought which 
moved him. Yet he had never looked so darkly pale and 
dangerous as when, seated in the railway-carriage, he felt 
in his pockets these little sealed packets. That day was a 
May-day, warm and bright ; but Horace shivered in his cor- 
ner with a chill that went to his heart. For a moment the 
color went out of his facH, and the light out of his eye; he 
gave a stealthy glance round — ^a glance full of the intolera* 
ble terrors of guilt. Did any one guess what he had in his 
pocket ? Could any one tell what he had in his heart ? 

The next morning he presented himself to the troubled 
eyes of Mr. Pouncet, an image of conscious power. That 
unfortunate man of character knew by this time of the death 
of Stenhouse, and had spent a day or two of agony wonder- 
ing into whose hands his letter was likely to fsdl. The ad- 
vent of Horace was a relief for the moment : here he had, 
at least, an assistant, who could do any further lying that 
might be necessary, without burdening Mr. Pouncet's per- 
sonal conscience. That was a great point gained. But the 
answer to his first eager question was far from satisfac- 
tory. 

^^ Your letter was put into my hands by Mrs. Stenhouse," 
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said Horace; "and you know who she i»— Roger Mas- 
grave's mother." 

Mr. Pouncet scratched his head in dismay. " She conld 
not understand two words of it!" he exclaimed, at last, en* 
deavoring to reassure himself. 

"Perhaps not — but one word, most} likely, is enough. 
She is alarmed and carious, and knows very well that some- 
thing is wrong, though she can not tell what ; and that to 
expose you is for the interest of her son." 

" To eocpoae me 1" cried Mr. Pouncet, with a gasp of rage 
and mortification. 

" Yes," said Horace, coolly ; " but," he added, producing 
that document out of his pocket, " I managed, fortunately, 
to bring away your letter." , 

Mr. Pouncet writhed silently under this persecution, 
which he dared not resent ; for it was quite true that the 
story of that past transaction, once laid open to the world, 
would empty those solemn boxes labeled with his clients' 
names, which made his private office look so important, and 
would banish him at once from Armitage Park, and many 
another great house. The unfortunate lawyer was at his 
wit's end. That secret would have died with Stenhouse 
but for the disco veiy of this cold-blooded and unmanageable 
young man ; and Mr. Pouncet cursed the day when, in de- 
pance of all accustomed rules, he admitted Horace to his 
office. What was a romance of possible expectations to him ? 

" Have you ever learned any thing more of your own 
circumstances and the fortune," said Mr. Pouncet, with a 
slight sneer, " which you expected when I saw you last ?" 

But when Horace answered — as he did at once, having 
previously resolved upon it — with a very succinct account, 
quite unencumbered by any reflections or exhibitions of feel- 
ing, of what he had discovered, the lawyer opened his eyes. 
The heir of such a heap of money, penniless though he was 
at the present moment, was a very different individual from 
the poor Horace Scarsdale, with nothing but his cunning 
wits and unscrupulous mind to help him on in the world. 
The revelation reconciled Mr. Pouncet even to himself. It 
was no longer so sadly humiliating to acknowledge himself 
in the young man's power. 

"And what will you do ?" he asked, breathlessly, with al- 
ready a difference in his tone. One does not speak to an 
attorney's derk, even when he knows one's cherished se- 
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oret, as one speaks to the heir of a good inanj thousands a 
year. 

" What can I do ?" said Horace, rising in dne proportion, 
and tasting the first sweetness of his wealth. *' Forbidden 
to borrow — debarred from all ordinary means of reaping 
some present advantage ; unless — ^I can be of use to you, 
if you make it worth my while — ^unless you can help me, 
Pouncet. You can if you please.'* 

Mr. Pouncet winced a little at this familiar address. ^^ Had 
you not better trv," he suggested, " to make some arrange- 
ment with your wther?" 

"Arrangement with my father? What for? He has 
less power than you have : the will is expressly constructed 
so as to make arrangement impossible, and shut him out 
entirebr," cried Horace, with a certain suppressed exulta- 
tion of enmity. " Besides, he hates me, and I'd much rath- 
er arrange with you. Look here, Pouncet — ^I want to get 
married. Give me a thousand a year, and PU give you my 
best services, and my word of honor to pay you a reasona- 
ble sum, by way of acknowled^ent, when 1 come into my 
property. Will you? There is no use lingering over it — 
say Yes or No." 

" A thousand a year !" cried Mr. Pouncet, in dismay. 

"Less would be useless," said Horace, in his high-flying 
arrogance. " Besides, I could earn half as much any where, 
without asking any favor from you." 

Poor Mr. Pouncet took his hand out of his pocket, and 
grinned at the young man with a helpless spite and disdain. 
Words were so incapable of expressing all the mingled 
mockery and mortification with which he heard that last 
i^eech, that the unfortunate lawyer would have made de- 
risive faces at him had he dared. As it was, he turned 
away to his desk, and growled under his breath, "Catch 
me giving you fifty if you hadn't known," by way of reliev- 
ing his feelings. Stifled as it was, the expression did him 
good. He turned round again with only some spasmodic 
remains of that grin agitating the comers of his mouth. 

"And you're going to marry? Any money — eh?" he 
siud. 

"I don't think it," said Horace; "but I should like to 
know your decision at once, for I have some arrangements 
to make." 

"A thousand a year for the whole term of your father's 
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life? Why, I suppose he is no older than I am? — ^he may 
live for twenty years," said the unhappy lawyer, rubbing up 
the scanty hair upon his head. 

"He may," said Horace, briefly; but, as he spoke, a ter- 
rible throb convulsed, in spite of himself, the young man's 
heart, upon which those deadly packets seemed to press like 
an intolerable weight. 

" He may ! And you ask me, a man in my senses, to un- 
dertake paying you an income of a thousand a year for per- 
haps twenty years !" 

" I ask you only to consider the matter, and what I might 
be able to do for you at the end of my probation," ssdd 
Horace, loftily — " not to say my services for the present 
time. Don't do any thing against your will. A lawsuit 

Eromoted by young Musgrave — ^by that time most likely my 
rother-in-law — ^would, I have no doubt, be quite as profita- 
ble to m6." 

The lawyer gave a gasp of rage and derision beyond words. 
"You could conduct it, you suppose?" he oried aloud — 
" you /" — which was very imprudent, but a burst of nature. 
Then he cooled himself down, with a little shiver of passion : 
he dared not irritate this remorseless, immovable boy. 

" I could, easily, with aU these facts in my possession," 
said Horace, with a careless gesture ; and Mr. Pounoet saw 
his whole substance, his business, and, worst of all, his repu- 
tation, Mling like so many card-houses at the touch of that 
nnpitying hand. 

But the interview did not end so. Mr. Pouncet consent- 
ed at last, with many a grudge and inward compunction, to 
pay Horace ithe large stipend he claimed, on the tacit under- 
standing that one half of it was to be repaid to him when the 
young man came to his fortune ; and the lawyer, though he 
had guessed rightly when he judged Mr. Scarsdale to be 
about his own age, notwithstanding, with the reckless bold- 
ness of humanity, began to reckon in his mind all the chances 
against the recluse's life. The wonder seemed to be that 
such a man, in such circumstances, could last so long : there 
could not be much vigor of existence left in him. A very 
short time now should surely make an end of these deplor- 
able, hopeless years. So reckoned the lawyer, who cared 
notlung about Mr. Scarsdale ; while that unhappy hermit's 
son, with all the desperation of an unnatural enmity, cherish- 
ed a darker kind of speculation in his hard heart. 
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The oondosion of all was, howerer, that Mr. Pooneet 
wrote a placid buamess letter to Sir Jolm Armitage, inform- 
iag him that he had just dispatched a confidential derk, in 
whom he could place the most perfect reliance, to make the 
fallest investigation throughout the district. Mr. Pouncet 
Tery much regretted that Sir John could not furnish him 
with particulars, or indeed any clew whatever to the name 
and residence of the suspected old man ; bat had every con- 
fidence, if there was a»y stich persoHy m the abilities of his 
clerk, who would leave no means untried for finding him oat. 

Sir John thought this epistle so completely satisfactory, 
that he forwarded it to Colonel Sutherland, with some nn- 
eomplimentary suggestions about a *' cock-and-a-buU story,'' 
and feminine powers of imaCTiation, which the colonel did 
not read to Susan ; and all the parties concerned were com* 
fortably luUed out of their anxiety by the prospect of so 
complete an investigation. What might not oe hoped from 
the researches of Mr. Pouncet's confidential derk? 



CHAPTER LXn. 



WqiLB the simple household at Milnehill felicitated itself 
on the reality of the search about to be made, Mr. Pouncet's 
confidential clerk left Kenlisle. Horace went slowly through 
the country, though he was not looking for any one. He 
did his journey on foot, and did it by very slow and grad- 
ual degrees — ^perhaps to favor slightly his worthy employ- 
er's fiction of a search, but in reality playing with, resisting 
by fits, yet always entertaining, the horrible attraction which 
drew him to Marchmain. He had nothing to do there whidi 
could give him a pretense of a lawful visit. The last time 
he had gone like a thief into his father's house, anxious to 
search into the secrets there ; this time how was he going ? 
— ^in pretended friendship, or in open war ? He could not 
tell. He only knew that a fascination too strong for him 
drew him on and on, though he fluttered in many a circle, 
prolonging his way, like a charmed bird, toward that house 
which contained the father of his life and the obstacle to 
his happiness. As he walked sullenly through these well- 
remembered paths, hovering round the borders of that moor 
whieh in May, sunshine, and daylight, a man with sodi blade 
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thoughts might well hare feared to enter, he seemed to see 
perpetually before him, as ki a picture, that pale spare fig- 
ure in the dressing-gown — ^that formal attenuated man who 
sat by the polished dining-table, with his glass of purple 
daret, his two tall candles, and his reading-desk. Was that 
dismal existence life? Was there any pleasure in it to the 
forlorn endurer of all these nights and days ? Would there 
be any cruelty in hastening his withdrawal from this bitter 
and impoverished existence ? The questions formed dimly, 
and died away without articulate answer in th^ mind of his 
son. He wanted to persuade himself, as he gradually neared 
the climax of his temptation and of his fate, that he came 
with no object, but simply because curiosity drew him to 
the old house, to see how things were goin^ on there. 

Horace came upon Marchmain from behmd, on an after- 
noon of May. The moor was no wilderness at that season. 
The whins were burning under the sunshine, the heather 
blooming purple and fragrant, thrusting its flowery spires 
against uie foot that disturbed their growth ; and the young 
seedlings, sown here and there in little clumps, waved their 
delicate young leaves to the soft air, and glittered in the 
light witn a genial spring triumph over the intractable soil. 
Even the dark moor-bums and rivulets of water in the deep 
cuttings caught a grace from the sky, and brightened over 
their brown surface with a gleam of the blue heavens and 
white clouds above. Every thing was s^eet, and bright, 
and hopeful in that dull waste of unproductive soil, which 
at other times could look so dreary. The clump of firs on 
the hill-top looked down wistfully, no longer weird spies, 
but gentle gazers upon the changed scene. But no change 
had passed upon Marchmain. The houge, if any thing, was 
a little more lonely than of old, betraying unconsciously that 
gome of the little life it had, had ebbed out of it. Susan's 
flower-pots stood naked in the window, with withered stalks 
of plants, long since dead, standing up dead and dismalirom 
the dry mould in which they had once grown ; left here by 
Peggy as a grim reminder to her master of the daughter— 
the only chance of love and kindness which he had remain- 
ing in the world — ^whom he had thrust remorselessly away; 
and with that calm sky declining toward evening, the sun 
slanting westward, the home -going hour lengthening its 
shadows over the long stretches of moorland, where by-and- 
by a few laboring men should cross the sunlight to cottages 
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diistered somewhere on the road^ hid in the lower nookB 
of the hills, few objects more desolate and solitary than the 
house of Marchmain ooold have been im^ined. Human 
step or human shadow was not near, ^e undisturbed 
heather almost brushed against the step of the door. In 
most of the windows the blinds wer^ down, as though the 
heart within was too sick to bear the light. This was how 
Horace found the house which had nursed his childhood and 
imprisoned his youth. 

When the' young man essayed to enter at the kitchen 
door, he found even that entrance, once hospitably ajar, now 
closed and bolted. He had scarcely courage to seek ad- 
mittance boldly. He hovered about^ making a fidnt noise 
among the rustling herbage and broken stcHies, enough in 
that solitude to bring ^^^gY peering to the Mtchen win- 
dow. Peggy had changed fi>r the worse, like the house. 
She looked, at last, as if patience and strength were being 
exhausted out of her : her eyes were peevish and dilated, 
with dark rings round them; and she looked out with a 
keen, suspicious glance, as if even confidence in her own 
powers— 5bhat last strong-hold — was Ruling her. When she 
saw Horace, a softening sentiment came over Peggy's face: 
she came softly to open the door to him, and brought hiiu 
into the kitchen, without a word either of welcome or com- 
ment. Then she wheeled her own cushioned chair out of 
the immediate r^nge of the fire, and half led, half forced 
him into it. "You'll be tired," said Peggy, under her 
breath, with a tear twinkling bright in. the comer of her 
eye. The surprise overcame her for the moment, and made 
her forget the sad difierence between Susan's brother and 
Susan herself. 

And Horace, too, for that instant was not like the Horace 
of old times. He was subdued by his own thoughts. An 
involuntary tremor seized him, to think of the dark purpose 
in his mind, and of why he had obtruded himself into this 
melancholy-familiar house. He could have supposed that 
his dreadful secret impulse — ^the horrible secret instruments 
he carried about with him — ^were betrayed and visible to 
any eye that looked keenly at him. But Peggy did not 
look keenly ; she faltered with a real emotion at the sight 
of him, and he trembled before her salutation with an in- 
tense anguish and remorse, of which he could not have sup- 
posed himself capable. Warnings sharp and terrible, of the 
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remorse not to be removed, which should cling forever to 
the traces of the deed done ; but Horace shut his eyes to 
that consideration. In another moment he was fully him- 
self—recovered from his rare and strange quahn of feeble- 
ness — ^pleased to find, in Peggy's softened mood, no suspi- 
cion of him or his intentions, and resolved to make the most 
of that unusual grace. 

" I came to see how you were. How is he^ Poggy ?" said 
Horace, pointing to the door which opened into the hall. 

" Speak low !— oh I speak low, for your life I" cried Peg- 
gy, in a whisper. " If he knowed I let you into this house 
he would murder me!" 

" I should like to see him try," said Horace, grimly, with 
a smile over the fantastic idea ; that^ indeed, would be a bet^ 
ter mode of removing this hinderance than any expedient he 
could devise. " He hates me so, does he ?" he added, with 
a white smile of enmity. He was glad to hear of it — ^it 
spurred him to a passionate emulation in that unnatural art. 

"'Tis himseP he hates and mortifies — ^the Lord forgive 
him I" cried Peggy. " Eyeh, Master Horry, if you knowed 
the wreck and the ruin that the devil, and pride, and ill-will 
have made of that man !" 

"I dare saj he has not much pleasure in his life?" said 
Horace, half interrogatively. 

" Pleasure ! I'm the auldest friend he has in this world, 
though I'm but a servant," said Peggy, her eyes dilating 
still more with tears, which did not flow, but only reddened 
and expanded the limits which they filled; "but there's 
scarce an hour in the day, nor a day in the year, but I 
would see him die sooner than live as he's living now." 

" You speak," said Horace, playing with his own self-ter- 
ror, and turning a pale, ominous look upon her, before which 
she shrank instinctivelv, " as if you thought it would be a 
charity to rid him of his life." 

" Eh, Mr. Horry ? — ^the Lord forgive ye ! Would you put 
such an accursed thought on me ?" cried Peggy, with an eb- 
ullition of violence as tearful and fidtering as her kindness. 
" God help us, master and servant, two lone people, without 
comfort in this world !• But it would be a new sight, and 
a strange sight, to see comfort come from you?^ 

" Why, Peggy, you said as much," said Horace, with mo- 
mentary weakness. 

" Then, I tell you, sir, murder's no charity," said Peggy, 
P2 
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sharply. **rve little pleasure in nrjr life by -irbat I had itf 
my young days, but I would hare died more cheerful then 
nor now ; and the master takes grit care, moor care nor I 
ever knew him take before, of his health and strength, as 
b^ooves a man at his time of life. He's aye at his medidne- 
chest off and on ; and has the doors bolted and pistols in his 
room, for fear of robbers, though Fm aye saying there's no 
robbers like to come here. He's afflicted his flesh in the 
times that are past, but he's a (»reful liver now." 

^That he may keep me a little longer out of my inherit- 
ance,'' said Horace, between his teeth. 

Peggy stopped short in the middle of the kitchen, where 
she had been hastily laying out a rapidly prepared me^ for 
her master's son. 

" Eeepin' ye out of what ?" she said, solemnly, and with a 
•cared look m her eyes. 

" Of my inheritance — ^it's no use humbugging me any lon- 
ger," said Horace — " I know it all." 

Peggy set down the dish she had in her hands, dropped 
upon me stool before the fire, and throwing her apron over 
her head, rocked herself for a few moments back and foiv 
ward, in silence. 

"Amen! it ought to have comed sooner; it must have 
comed some time," said Peggy, at last, to herself; " but the 
Lord forgive me, didn't I say and prophesy that when wance 
the bsdms knowed it the end would come? Oh, Mr. Hor- 
ry I for the love of GU)d and your mother, if you have any 
love in you, go your ways, and tarry not a moment in th» 
doomed house." 

" You are not very charitable, Peggy," ssdd Horace, who, 
bjr some diabolical impulse, began to recover his spirits at 
this sta^e of the interview ; " especially as I presume your 
preparations were for me — and I'm rather hungry. You 
can't surely refuse me a dinner, if it t^ in the kitchen, in my 
fether's house?" 

PeggT rose without a word, and placed bread and ale on 
the table beside the little dish of meat which she had ab- 
stracted from her master's dinner for his son's benefit. 

" Eat, if ye can eat in this house and with sitch thoughts," 
said Peggy ; "but I crave of ye to give God thanks ere ye 
break the bread." 

As Peggy stood over him, severe and disapproving, the 
remembrance of many such scenes in his childhood came to 
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the memory of Horace ; scenes in which Sasan appeared, 
sweetly saying her child's grace, and he himself rebeUin^ 
and refusing, with Peggy standing by exactly as she did 
now — ^her judicial eye fixed sternly on him. ELe was a man 
now, and had bigger rebellions in hand. With a little sneer 
and levity in that momentary diabolical exhilaration of spir- 
its, he said the child's grace which Peggy herself had taught 
him nearly twenty years ago. When be had repeated the 
amen, his father's faithful servant turned away from him to 
go about her needful business, for it was drawing near to 
Sir. Scarsdale's dinner hour. But Horace put down his 
knife and fork upon his plate with a shudder of self-horror 
— the food choked him — ^he could not swallow the bread on 
which his lips, without any help from his heart, had dared 
at that terrible moment to ask uod's blessing. The time of 
opportunity, which he tried to persuade himself he did not 
premeditate, but which was forcing itself upon him, ap- 
proached moment by moment. He got up from the table 
with a nervous, imperceptible trembling, and went to stand 
by the fire where Peggy was busy, and then to wander 
through the apartment, always restlessly returning to that 
bright spot. An impulse of flight seized him at one mo- 
ment — at another, a wild thought of thrusting himself into 
his father's very presence, by way of escaping the devil 
within him, and rather getting ipto hot words and a vio- 
lent contest than this miserable guilt. But while he was at 
the height of his horrible excitement, Peggy, calmly doing 
her usual business, went out of the kitchen to spread the ta- 
ble in her master's lonely dining-room. Horace, wild as in 
a fever, drew with trembling hands out of his pocket one of 
his mysterious packets. He burst the paper open clumsily, 
awkwardly, with fingers which seemed made of lead. A 
great shower of white powder fell upon the floor at his feet, 
but none reached the dish to which he supposed he had di- 
rected it. Trving to remedy this failure, he was startled by 
a sound, as of Peggy's return. With a great start, which 
spilled still more of that fktal dust, he thrust it back into his 
breast, and in a horror of discovery snatched at something 
near him, he coidd not see what it was, and swept into the 
fire that evidence of his purpose. Having done, or thinking 
that he had done this, he threw the dom out of his hands 
into the fire, and rushed out of the room and the house. As 
he escaped ho saw somehow, by virtue of his passion and 
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fever of overpowering excitementi Peggy coming qoietly 
witii a napkin over ner arm, and her great white apron 
sinning throng the obscurity of the narrow passage, into 
the kitchen. That home figure, in its everyday occupation, 
struck him bitterly in his own tremor ; he nad failed, out he 
was guilty. Ko narm to his father had the parricide left 
behind hun, but he was his father^s murderer in his own 
heart ; and all the world and all its riches could never make 
of him again the same Horace Scarsdale who scowled sul- 
len but innocent upon that same Peggy, before the baleful 
knowledge for which he thirsted had scorched all nature 
out of his heart. 



CHAPTER LXHL 



Horace never knew how he passed that ni^ht ; during 
the twilight and the early darkness he hovered about the 
moor, lying down among the fragrant heather, when now 
and then for a moment he could keep stil^ and feeling the 
penetrating damp of the bog steal into his limbs, and the 
dark, noiseless prick of the whin bushes, startling him into 
energy as he rose out of that feverish, momentary rest. 
When the night had quite fallen — ^a dark smnmer night, 
soft, but gloomy, with a few faint stars, but no moon — ^he 
stole once more, circling and sweeping about the house, 
toward Marchmain ; for no purpose, only to look in at the 
uncurtained window, and see sitting there in his utter soli- 
tude the formal figure, erect and motionless, which had 
shadowed, like a bdeful tree, all his own young life. There 
he sat, a little turned aside from his familiar position at the 
head of the table, as though even he was glad to seek a lit- 
tle companionship in the morsel of evening fire which Peg- 
gy lighted in silent compassion every night ; with his little 
reading-desk upon the table, and his glass of claret reflected 
in that shining surface, and the two tall candles lighting his 
white, worn visage, and the open page. There he sat, read- 
ing like an automaton, turning the leaves at regular inter- 
vals, doing the business to which he enforced himself^ with 
his pale fingers and his rigid face. To think that one wick- 
ed, lawful expression of a dead man's will could have drained 
the humanity thus out of one who was a woman's husband 
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and the father of ohildren, when that devilish stroke smote 
him in full career ! The woman was dead ages since, and 
the children banished ; and dead down in its miserable soli- 
tude had stiffened that vexed heart. Did he ever have a 
heart, that dismal man, at his dreary occupation, forlorn bj 
the evening fire ? — or was this life which he lived, hugging 
to his bosom through all these years that big wrong which 
he had made the pivot of his impoverished existence ? Who 
could tell? but there might, at least, have been pity in the 
kindred eyes which watched him through that melancholy 
night. 

There was no pity, however, in the eyes of Horace : when 
his first guilty fear of being discovered was over, he stood 
and gazed, with a burning, steady gaze, upon his enemy. 
Years ^d days of his own existence rose before Horace as 
he looked; he heard himself, once more addressed with 
that killing politeness which murdered nature in him; he 
saw himself once more lowering in a fierce, tmnatural re- 
straint at that same miserable table, cursing, and not bless- 
ing, the verv bread he ate. He saw Susan's head droop- 
ing, in timid and terrified silence, opposite that lonely man. 
Had there been heart or hope in him, would he have ban- 
ished the harmless girl, to whom Horace did contemptuous 
justice for once in his life ? And as the young man gazed 
the fire burned. For a moment he seemed to see, by a bet- 
ter revelation, all the injury — ^a thousand times worse than 
disinheritance— which his father had done him ; and became 
aware furiously, without regretting it, by some extraordi- 
nary magic of hatred, of his own unlovely character, the ma- 
licious creation of his father's cruelty. These were dread- 
ful thoughts ; but he did not seek to get rid of them — ^rath- 
er encoura^d the baleful imagination, and wrapped himself 
in its hostile suggestions. Katurel that was abrogated 
long ago by Mr. Scarsdale's own words. They were rivals 
to the death — ^nothing but the bitterest dislike and mutual 
enmity could exist between that &ther and son ; and Hor- 
ace felt himself acquitted from any tie of nature by the 
thought. 

While he stood thus watching, Mr. Scarsdale, innocent 
of any enem^ at the window, put up his hand to his head 
for a few minutes, as if in suffering, and then, rising, lefl 
the room. When he entered again he carried in his hand a 
mahogany box, bound with brass, not unlike a small desk. 
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Horace, who watched idl his proceedings keenly, with ex- 
cited attention, saw him take out a phial, hold it up to the 
light, and then measure out for himself a minute dose of 
the medicine it contained. With eyes that burned through 
the darkness, Horace watched and noted. The box was 
left standing by his father's side on the table — ^where had 
he brought it n^om? Hie young man watched and waited, 
shivering for long hours, till Mr. Soarsdale's time for retir- 
ing came. Then he followed eagerly with Ms eyes the 
ghostly figure which glided out of the room, with the box 
under one arm. The light reappeared a few minutes after 
in the window of Mr. Scarsdale's bedroom, into the secrets 
of which he had no power of spying, liien he wandered 
away blindly over the invisible heather, feeling nothing of 
the pricks tnat caught him on every side, insensible to the 
fresh night breezes blowing about his cheeks, unthinking 
where he went. When the morning came he could ha;ve 
&ncied that he had slept there, so profound was his vxm* 
erable preoccupjation. But he had not slept there. Tlie 
other man within him had struck out resolutely across the 
night, and gained shelter in a road-side public house, from 
whence it was, refreshed and resolute, that he now came. 

That same afternoon Horace once more essayed an en- 
trance at Marchmain. Peggy received him with a suspi* 
cious face, but thrust him into the kitchen with a haste and 
force which betrayed to Horace that, as once before, her 
master was out, and every thing propitious for him. He 
asked the question hurriedly. 

" What does the like of you want here, Mr. Horry, two 
days running ?*' said the startled woman ; ** and what's your 
business if he's out or in? I tauld ye last time, and ye 
know what came o't. It's no' your meaning that you came 
to see Aem, like a dutiful son ?" 

*' No, Pfeggy ; but only to look for something I want in 
my old room. I confess I got frightened yesterday," said 
Horace, with a grim, and somewhat tremiUous smile. " I 
had no desire to meet him, fierce and furious as he used to 
be, or polite, which is worse. I ran away : but to-day you 
will surely let me go up stairs ?" 

" And what for," said Peggy, steadily fixing her eyes on 
his face, " did you throw yon napkin in the fire ?" 

Horace grew pale in spite of himself. " A napkin ? Did 
I throw it m the fire ? I was not aware of it," he said, with 
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all the boldness he could master. ^However, let me go up 
stairs." 

Peggy looked at him^ and shook her head. " Ye'U be a 
going and rummaging again," she said, with a voice of 
grieved uncompre^nsion. She had brought him up, and 
her he^t W£u:med to him, unlovable as he was. 

" I tell you I have found out every thing. What should 
I rummage for? — and a great deal of good it is to me, now 
I know ^1," said Horace, in a tone more natural than Peg* 
gy had yet heard from his lips. " Go you and watdi, Peg- 
gy, and let me know when my father appears." 

Peggy followed him mournfully. StiU, shaking her head, 
she went in aft^ him with suspicion, and looked round the 
bare walls of his old room. " I'm bound to say I can see 
nowght to look for here," said Peggy, sharply ; but, after 
another inspection, she went reluctantly up to her watch- 
tower — the store-room — ^to look for her master's approach. 
Whenever she was gone, Horace stole noiselessly as a ghost 
into his father's apartment. It was not a murderous light 
that shone from the May skies into that room, the most 
comfortable in the house; but the young felon had night 
and darkness in his face. The box stood on the dressing- 
table, beside that chair of Mr. Scarsdale's, in which some 
malicious ghost might have sat, it looked so occupied and 
observant. With a trembling yet rapid hand Horace open- 
ed the box, and took out of it the little phial which he had 
seen his father use. It was carefully closed, with a piece 
of pink leather tied over the cork, and a very peculiar knot, 
which Horace, with his excited fingers, found great difficul- 
ty in opening. When he had succeeded, he poured out its 
contents, and replaced them from another of his own sealed 
packets. He did this mechanically and methodically, but 
with the c<^d dew bursting on his face, and bis fingers, in 
their haste and tremble, fumbling over the knot, which he 
did not seem able to tie as it was before. When he had 
replaced it, and closed the box, he stood, trembling and 
miserable, looking at it. He could not tell whether he had 
placed the phial exactly as it was before: the box now 
would not close perfectly, and he could not remember, with 
his scared and desperate wits, whether it had been so when 
he opened it. At last, impatient, he put down the Hd vio- 
lently, with a jar which startled him into a fever of appre- 
hension. Somebody must have heard it 1— 4t went through 
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his own head and heart with a thriD of terror. Then he 
skulked out, with that stealthy horror in his face which 
should henceforward he the prevailing sentiment of Horace 
Scarsdale's unhappj countenance. Twice a parricide! — 
without calling Peggy from her watch, or daring to look in 
her &cej he stole out the back way 'from his &ther's house, 
leaying Death and Murder there 1 

A week after, Mr. Pouncet's confidential clerk returned 
to Kenlisle. He was restless, and deadly pale, and went to 
his desk to look for letters with a horrible anxiety. There 
^ were no letters there; and he turned out agam with a 
* breathless flutter of excitement to see his principal, and 
q>eak as he best could about business. But neither Mr. 
^ouncet nor any other person had heard any thing froia 
Marchmain, and Horace went out again in a miserable fever, 
which all his efforts could not quite conceal. He had laid 
the tr^ ; but Heaven knows how long it might smoulder 
before the spark was set to that thread of death I 



CHAPTER LXIV. 



Whilb these dark elements of tragedy were gathering 
about the lonely house of Marchmain, things went on very 
cheerfully in Mlnehill, where every body was vagudy en- 
couraged by the idea of the investigation going on which 
might restore some wreck of fortune to the young Rifleman ; 
and where a still more engrossing pursuit reconciled that 
hero himself to the necessity of waiting for news of this pos- 
sible enrichment. Roger, who had no great hopes on the 
subject, bore the suspense with the greatest patience, and 
never, indeed, showed the least signs of anxiety, except 
when it seemed likelv that a word or two of lamentation 
over his fate would call forth the compassion of the ladies — 
which compassion was very sincere on Susan's part, and 
good-humoredly satirical on that of Mrs. Melrose. ^ It's 
easy to see the poor young man's losing heart altogether 
with this waiting," the old mdy would say with much grav- 
ity ; " for you see, Susan, my dear, it's not to be expected 
that he can find any thing here to amuse him, poor man, 
seeing nothing but two old people and a quiet litue girl like 
you." Mrs. Mekose had qmte taken up her abode at Milne- 
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hill since Roger's arrival. She said it was good for her 
health to smell the chestnut blossoms, and overlook Uncle 
Edward's gardening — and a very cheerful and lively addi- 
tion she made to the happy house. 

One morning, however, the quiet progress of affairs was 
interrupted by a letter, which Koger read not without a lit- 
tle agitation at the breakfast-table. When he had come to 
the end he handed it over suddenly, with a slight impetu- 
ous impulse, to the colonel, who took it with his usual kind 
look of serious attention, put on his spectacles immediately, 
and addressed himself to the perusal of the letter with much 
gravity and earnestness. It was from Roger's mother, and 
written partly under the inspiration of little Edmund, mes- 
sages from whom were mixed with every thing the timid 
woman said : 

**My dearest Boy, — Tour dear letter and the news of 
your arrival brought the greatest pleasure I have known 
for many a long d^, though it came in the midst of great 
trouble, my dear Mr. Stenhouse having been buried just a 
few days before ; a very great affiction, which I trust, for 
cUl your saJcea^ my dear boy, youra and little Edmund's, and 
your dear sisters', I shall have strength to bear. Little Ed- 
mund interrupts me to say — and I must give you the very 
words of his message, or he will not be pleased — that, 
please, you're to come home directly, and that his papa has 
left him a great deal of money, and he means to give you 
half of it, and wants so very, very much to see his brother 
Roger. My own boy, I must ask you to be very good to 
dear little Edmund ; he has been such an invalid, the dear 
child, that every body has always yielded to him all his life, 
and he does love you so ! Since ever he could speak he has 
kept on entreating me to tell him of his brother Roger, and 
he thinks there is not such another in the world ; and he is 
very good, the dear Uttle fellow, when he is not in pain, and 
one takes a little care and knows his way. However, I have 
something to tell you besides. The day before yesterd^, 
along with your letter there came a letter to my dear mx. 
Stenhouse, which Edmund opened before I saw what he 
was domg. Edmund tells me to say that he does so hope 
you will come soon to see the cricketing in Leasough Park ; 
and he thinks if you would join the Leaso.ugh eleven — ^Leas- 
ough is a village two miles ofi^ where w^ always go for our 
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drive, and where every body knows Edmund— ttey would 
be sure to win. But about Mr. Pouncet's letter, my dear 
son. It seemed written in a great fright, saying that Sir 
John Armitage had written to him something about you, 
and what should he do ? — and speaking in a very improper 
manner, actually cursing the day he did something, whidi 
it seems my dear Mr. Stenhouse must have known of, and 
asking that young Mr. Scarsdale, Colonel Sutheriand's neph- 
ew, who seemed to know about it too, might be sent to Ken- 
Hsle at once. Edmund said, ^ Mamma, send for Mr. Scars- 
dale directly* (he is so clever, the dear child), and so I did. 
But I must first so back to tell you that my dear Mr. Sien- 
house himself had sent for young Mr. Scarsdale, and spoke 
with him in private, and charged him, as I heard with my 
own ears— dear Julius being taken very bad, and not know- 
ing what he said — ^that * the boy was not to know'— just the 
day before his death. When Mr. Scarsdale came, I am sor- 
ry to say he was not so polite as I should have expected 
from Colonel Sutherland's nephew, and would not tell either 
Edmund or me any thing, but rather sneered at my poor 
child, and went off all in haste, keeping the letter in his 
hand. I should have sent it to you if he had not taken it 
away. Now I do not know what this may mean — nor can 
it be expected that Edmund should, as he is only a child ; 
but both he and I, my dear boy, beg of you to ask the col- 
onel what he thinks, and to try to mid out yourself. And 
whatever you do, dear, don't trust to thcU Mr. Pouncet ; for 
it was quite clear to me by his letter that he had somehow 
done you wrong, and wanted to conceal it. Edmund says, 
*Tell Roger, mamma, he's not to trust Scarsdale either;' 
but indeed I scarcely have the heart to say so, remembering 
that he's the dear good colonel's nephew — only he was not 
so kind as he might have been, you Know, and I have some 
reason to think he is fond of Amelia — which should surely 
keep him from doing any thing that would harm her brother. 
** But, my dearest boy, come home. I have not seen you 
— ^my son — ^my baby — my first-bom ! — ^for so many years, 
and my heart yearns for a sight of you. Oh, come to me ! 
Let me see you under my own roof! Hoger — ^mv son — ^my 
dear boy— come home to your mother ! There is no other 
friend who can have so close a claim upon my darling 
child I Always your loving mother, 

" A. SraiKHOirsB,'* 
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"You will go at once ?" said the cdonel, with some grav- 
ity, as he gave the letter back into Roger^s hand. 

Go at once! The words rung upon Susan's ear like a 
cannon-shot. She turned her blue eyes with a look of 
amazed alarm from her uncle to Roger ; then she became 
suddenly very much busied with the duties of the breakfast- 
table, swallowing down, as a very attentive observer might 
have noticed, something in her throat, and carefully keepmg 
her eyes upon her tea-pot and coffee-pot. Roger had made 
no answer as yet. While the colonel inclined his ear atten- 
tively across the table for the young man's reply, Roger was 
studying Susan's face; and it is not hard to explain that 
conunon paradox of youthful nature, which made Susan's si- 
lent signs of sudden disappointment and vexation the most 
exhilarating sight in the world to the young Rifleman. 
While Uncle Edward listened, and heard nothing, and fan- 
cied his own deaf ear in fault, Roger, quite otherwise occu- 
pied — ^thinking, it is to be feared, not much about his moth- 
er, and nothing at all about Mr. Pouncet — concentrated all 
his faculties on the honest face of Susan, with its womanly 
but unconcealable dismay. 

" Eh, Musgrave ?" said the colonel, stooping toward his 
young guest, and putting up his kind hand over his deaf 
ear. 

"I suppose so, sir," said Roger, in high spirits. Then, 
after a little pause, with sham sentiment, got up simply as 
a trap for Susan — ^" If one could only find out the secret of 
ubiquity, so that one might be able to content one's mother, 
and enjoy one's self at ^e same time." 

Yielding to this temptation, Susan glanced up at the young 
hero for a moment, with some tender tearfulness about her 
eyes ; but, finding nothing but triumph and delight m his, 
returned, disgusted, and much more inclined to cry than be- 
fore, to the contemplation of her coffee-pot. 

" One may manage that, I hope, without any ubiquity," 
said the colonel, still Tery gravely ; for the old soldier was 
moved too seriously by this letter to notice the by-play of 
the youthful drama going on under has eyes. " But I am 
surprised you are not more excited by your mother's com- 
munication, Roger. My dear fellow, it is quite evident 
now that there must be something in it ; and a pretty per- 
son to conduct an investigation tMs Pouncet must be, after 
what ymi have just heard. Why, to foe sure, referring the 
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seardi to a guilty party is the very way to keep ourselves 
in darkness. Til tell you what, Musgrave ; if you do not 
see after it at once, I shall take the liberty of constituting 
myself your guardian, and set out to-day.'' 

Roger stretched out his hand to meet that of Colonel 
Sutherland, who had gradually warmed as he spoke. 
" Amen," sud the young man. ^^ Till I can persuade some 
still kinder and fairer hand to assume the reins, I could not 
have any guardian I should like so well." 

^^ Pshaw !" said Unde Edward, awakening to the &ct that 
his young guest was speaking cU Susan much more than to 
himself—" never mind £Eurer hands. What do you mean to 
do?" 

Upon which Roger, perceiving that his last shot had 
taken due effect, grew serious all at once. 

" It does look at last as if there was something in it," he 
said. " I have thought all along that if any mischief had 
been done Pouncet must have known of it ; and he was a 
man of such character I I can not think yet how it is pos- 
sible that he could ppt himself or his reputation in danger 
to defraud me ; but certainly," continued Roger, growing 
rather red and wrathful, "the pretense of a sham investiga- 
tion and a confidential clerk — ^^ 

" Ah !" cried Uncle Edward, with a sharp, short exclama- 
tion like a sudden pang^" most likely it was — ^well, well, 
well ! — we can not help it ; it is to his own Master that each 
of us standeth or falleth : let us not blame till we know." 

"Uncle," said Susan in alarm, coming round to his side 
and sliding her hand into his, " it is something about Hor- 
ace ? — something more ?" 

"N'o, my love, nothing more — nothing at all that one 
could build upon," said the colonel, tenderly; "only I fath- 
er fear, Susan, as we both did when you first came to Milne- 
hill, that Horace knows of some injury which has been done 
to Roger, and yet does not let him know." 

Susan made a momentary pause of shame and distress as 
her uncle spoke, and then raised her eyes, full of tears and 
entreaty, to Roger's face. Poor Susan believed that these 
tears were all about her brother, and would not have ac- 
knowledged that a single drop of that gentle rain had relar 
tion to the "going away" with which this conversation arose. 

Roger, however, could not bear these tears. He put his 
mother's letter hastily into her hand — ^would she read it? 
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There was really nothing blaming Mr. Scaredale, as she 
would see. And Susan stood shy and tearful, with the paper 
trembling in her hand — a maidenly, womanly, natural re- 
straint forbidding her to read, while her heart yearned, not- 
withstanding, toward Roger's mother; while Roger kept 
looking at her with anxious eyes, as earnest to have her 
read it as though his fate defended on the issue. Did ei- 
ther of them thmk of Horace in connection with this letter? 
or what, between these two young dreamers, trembling on 
the edge of their romance, was Colonel Sutherland, with 
very serious thoughts in his mind and matters in his hand, 
to do ? He got up after a few minutes' waiting with good- 
humored impatience. 

" Boys and girls," said Uncle Edward, " with all their 
life before them, like you young people, may waste a few 
hours of it without much harm done ; but what I have to 
do must be done quickly. Make up your mind, Roger, my 
good friend ; but as for me, I am going off to Armitage by 
the first train. Susan, my love, Mrs. Melrose will stay with 
you; for this young fellow's interests, you see, must be 
looked after, whether he wishes it or not — especially, my 
dear" — and Uncle Edward's kind face grew darker as he 
made that significant pause. 

"Especially if Horace has had Any share in it," cried Su- 
san. " Oh, Mr. Musgrave !" and a few tears fell suddenly 
over Roger's mother's letter. The colonel at the moment 
had stepped out of the room to give his instructions to 
Patchey, and Susan's one sole remaining intention, on which 
all her mind was fixed, was to rush after him ; but that in- 
voluntary turn of her head and exclamation of her lips sealed 
Susan's fate. Roger was not the man to let slip so advan- 
tageous a moment — and had things to do of more import- 
ance than packing his portmanteau before he left MilnehilL 



CHAPTER LXV. 



Colonel Sutheeland and his young friend, who had by 
this time something to conmiunicate which the discreet old 
soldier was perhaps not unprepared to hear, left Edinburgh 
that evening by the earliest train they could get which 
stopped any where near Armitage Park. The colonel was 
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most seriously in earnest, entirdy oeenpied wit^ the new 
position of affairs ; while Roger, quickened by the change 
m his own personal circumstances, speculated a little on tMs 
new possibility of improving his fortune, and was exceed* 
in^ly well content to dream of endowing Susan with some- 
thmg more than the old Grange, the empty and miserable 
conmtion of which came dolefully on his memory, now that 
he and his hcmie were likely to have a lawful mistress. As 
they traveled, the colonel exhausted himself in inquiries and 
suggestions as to what this hidden business could be, touch- 
ing on every mode known to his innocence, by which an at- 
torney could defraud a client, but of course never approach^ 
ing within a thousand miles of the one method in which tMs 
attorney had succeeded in defrauding his ; while Ro^er list- 
ened in a happy mist, half hearing — dwelling in his own 
mind on the plea he had already won in the most arbitrary- 
court in existence, and feeling the other plea important in 
consequence ; but light, light and trivial, after all, a feather 
to his happiness. ThvLS they went on, yery good compan- 
ions, to Armitage, where Sir John received them with open 
arms; and in spite of all Colonel Sutherland's resistance, 
kept them four-and-twenty hours without doing any thing. 
This dplay postponed the execution of their business for a 
longer space than twenty-four hours, and produced other 
results not less important ; for it left Horace time, in his 
restless wretchedness, to set out once more to Harliflax. 

If Horace Scarsdale had encountered his unde there, the 
chances are that he would have found very little difficulty in 
betraying his "friend" and principal. The young man had 
miscalculated the magnitude of those affairs in which he had 
embroiled himself. JHe knew well enough that there was 
nothing soflb or sentimental, and not very much of human 
impressionable stuff in his own nature, but he did not know 
that a mind inaccessible to compassion or sympathy may 
still be desperately alive to all the selfish horrors of remorse 
and guilt, and that not even the promised income of a thou- 
sand a year which he had forced from Mr. Pouncet's fears 
and hopes, or the expectation which he entertained of being 
able to persuade Amelia Stenhouse into an immediate mar- 
riage, could make him insensible to that dread horror of 
suspense in which he lived. There were no letters, no news- 
paper paragraphs, or country intimation of a sudden death 
— -dar^ess and sUence immovable had dropped like a veil 
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over all that district wbiidi inclosed Harohmain. Every 
day and every night Horace could see that wild stretch of 
moorland brooding under its dismal sky; and there was 
scarcely a moment, sleeping or waking, in which his guilty 
imagination ceased to dwell in his father's lonely house. 
Had he met Colonel Sutherland in this miserable crisis of 
his af^rs, the chances are that Horace would gladly have 
given a sop to his fevered conscience by teUing all he knew 
of Mr. Pouncet's fraud. As it was, possessed with a rest^ 
lessness which he could not subdue, he returned to Harli« 
flax, tiie only other place in the world where he could find 
even a temporary interest — ^resisting, with all the strength 
he still could muster, the dread curiofflty which drew him 
to Marchmain. 

Mr. Pounoet, accordingly, waa alone when Sir John Arm* 
itage, the colonel, and Roger made an unexpected descent 
upon him. There was nothing to frighten a good dissem- 
bler in the entire three of them, honest sincere souls each in 
their way, who came here with suspicion, it is true, yet had 
a natural habit of believing what was said to them. Mr. 
Pouncet played his part very well. Knowing that his letter 
itself was out of their power, and could not be brought 
against him, he made his defense lightly. A lady's mist^e, 
a thing most easily explained — he had indeed written to 
his friend Stenhouse about some private matters of business, 
and his wife had made a woman's blunder about it, know- 
ing nothing of business, and supposing, of course, that there 
could be no Musgrave in the world but her son. Of course 
Sir John might be perfectly assured that he should take ev- 
ery possible step to ascertain any thing affecting Mr. Mus- 
grave's interests — ^indeed, was not the late Mr. Musgrave 
his client ? And now especisdly, when his own honor was 
involved, his exertions should be redoubled ; he had already 
sent his confidential clerk — 

Here Colonel Sutherland interrupted the fluent speaker : 
" Did the confidential derk, whom you sent to make inqui- 
ries, happen to be my nephew, Horace Scarsdale?" asked 
the old soldier. 

"Your nephew P^ Mr. Pouncet stood dismayed. "The 
young man's name was certainly Scarsdale," he said, after 
a little puzzled pause. 

"Then I have no doubt that accounts for the failure of 
the investigation," said the colonel, who had been bending 
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his deaf ear to the wily attorney with an earnest attention 
strangely out of keeping with the insincere and untrust- 
worthy voice to which he listened. ^^ Much grief as it giyes 
me to say so, Armitage, I am afraid Horace would hinder 
rather than help. I don't know how he has mixed himself 
up with such an affair,'' said Uncle Edward, musing; ^^bat 
he certainly has to do with it somehow. He's — ^alas ! very 
clever, this nephew of mine ; unhappily brought up, poor 
fellow I fond of intrigue, I fear, one idnd or another. Mr. 
Pouncet, Fd recommend you to employ another man." 

" With the greatest of pleasure," swd Mr. Pouncet, chuck- 
ling to himself; ^^ of course, I yield any little knowledge I 
may lutve of young Scarsdale to the superior information of 
a relative — ^ha, hal Your candid judgment does you credit^ 
I am sure, coloneL Mr. Scarsdale is not here to-day, I am 
sorry to say ; very unsettled lately he has appeared to me. 
Ah, come in, Edwards ! Fve some instructions to give you 
before these gentlemen. We will lose no time. Sir John, and 
you shall hear my directions with your own ears." 

"That'll do, Pouncet," said Sir John, with a slight air of 
disgust. "My own opinion is, you're a deal too easy in 
your talk to mean any thing. Hope you don't know any 
more about it than you choos^ to teU us, which appears to 
me, begging your pardon, a long way more likelv than not ; 
for who's to cheat a man if it isn't his own attorney ? Send 
your clerk if you like; I'll have nothing to do with it. If 
one wants a thing weU done, one must do it one's self 
Come along, Sutherland ; no, I'm not satisfied, and I don't 
pretend to be." 

Saying which, in spite of Mr. Pouncet's strenuous endeav- 
ors to explain, and to set himself right with his wealthy 
client, Sir John fought his way out, dragging along with 
him his young and Ms old friend. The colonel lookra very 
grave and rather sad, wondering what "motive" Horace 
could have for helping to injure Roger. Meanwhile, that 
young hero himself took, it is to be confessed, more amuse- 
ment than any thing else from the entire matter. His hopes 
were so slight that they did not at all excite him, whereas 
he could not but perceive that Sir John's little burst of ill- 
humor, and Mr. Pouncet's discomfiture thereat, was toler- 
ably good fun. They went to the inn to have lunch, all 
three displaying their various humors — of which Sir John's 
was the most demonstrative and plain-spoken. 
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" m tell you what," said the baronet ; " Pouncet's a deal 
too well up in his defense; I never like a man who knows 
just exacdy what to say for himself when he's accused of a 
sudden — ^ten chances to one, look you, Roger, that he's guil- 




if the rascal took in Musgrave, I'll bet you something he's 
taken in me as well. But you may rely upon it I'll have the 
whole af&dr looked into now." 

" Eh ?" said Colonel Sutherland, stoopmff over the chair 
into which Sir John had thrown himself with his hand 
curved over his ear; "have the whole aflStir looked into 
now ? Well, Armitage, if I have less concern in it one way 
than you, I have more another. There's still a week before 
my Ned comes home, I'll see what I can do with my own 
eyes and spectacles. I'm an old campaigner ; twenty miles 
a day over a pleasant country is no extraordinary work for 
an old soldier like me." 

" And I, colonel — what am I to say to you for such pains- 
taMng kindness ?" said Boger, forgetting his amusement in 
hearty gratitude and admiration. 

"My dear boy, it's a great deal for your sake, but some- 
thing for the sake of my sister's son," said the colonel, with 
a smile and a sigh — " and only till my boy's holidays be^; 
but as for you, go on to whatever is the name of the place 
and see your mother, and the pretty sisters and the little 
boy, and if there's any thing to be heard of Horace there, 
send me word ; and don't forget if you do meet with him 
that he is, in spite of every thing — ^" 

" Susan's brother ! — there is not a chance that I shall for- 
get," said Roger, brightly. 

Meanwhile Sir John, catching the soxmd of one word, 
which tickled the ear of his possesmng demon, muttered to 
himself, "Pretty sisters!" Then added, aloud, " Going to 
see your mother, Roger? Possibly she's got something 
further to tell us—I'll go too." 

Q 
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CHAPTER LXVL 



Whsm' Horace returned to Harliflax it was night — too 
late even for an accepted lover to gain admittance to the 
widowed house of Mrs. Stenhouse, and Horace was not 
even an openly accepted loVer. These ten days had changed 
him greatlv. This monstrous crime had indeed germinated 
in his mind from the very hour of his return from London ; 
but that passion of temptation was very different from the 
horror of unbearable suspense and anxiety which consumed 
him now. While he was still only about to do it, his mind 
was buoyed up by a hideous fiucination, which carried him 
over time and space as though upon a devil's wings. Now 
that he had done it, every hour was a staring, wide-eyed 
Medusa, watching and petrifying; and still, through the 
cold, creeping sUence, there came no sound ; no cry of the 
death-agony which he had contrived, nor shout of the aven- 
ger of blood behind ; no sobbing forth of the dear life shed 
by his hands, and no cry of Murder ! Murder !— ^nly a con- 
vuhdve whisper of the word among the grass and leaves, and 
secret spies of nature, which pricked him into madness, and 
turned the blood in his veins to fire. He was changed, im- 
perceptibly to himself, but in the strangest way. Every 
dav of this week in which he had been compassing Ins 
father's death had made him more like his father. His 
face had lost its color and roundness — ^the soft outline of 
youth was gone; and in its place had come a sharpened 
distinction of feature unusual at his years. His hair, 
which, to his great wonder, came out in han^uls when he 
dress^ it, fell lank, like that of the recluse at Marchmain ; 
and even his dress took the same resemblance, and flew 
back from his figure, as he went, with his restless haste of 
motion, from street to street. But the sneer and the dis- 
dain had almost gone out of Horace's face : he could no 
longer afford these light emotions. His whole soul was 
burned up with passions more intense — self-horror — ^anxie- 
ty, more acute and devouring than ever was the anxiety of 
love, to know his father's fate ; and, above all, that over- 
powering certainty of personal guilt, which all the world 
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and all its powers could never again loosen fi*om bis self-con- 
victed heart. 

It was night, and nobody saw him. Few knew him, be- 
sides, in these streets of Harliflax, He rushed to his lodg- 
ings, and found there were no letters there ; then ofit again, 
and did not draw breath till he stood in the dark, on the 
opposite side of the way, looking into the bright moonlight 
at the house where Amelia Stenhouse slept the untrouWed 
sleep of youth. There he stood in the depth of the night- 
shadow, looking how the night-radiance and illumination of 
that weird moon brought out the long, lofty line of terrace, 
the line of great houses of which Harliflax was proud. The 
night was so bright, and the air so still, that one slow fig- 
ure, gliding along there in front of the high, silent houses, 
was caught and wrapped in a silvery mantle, and drawn 
along noiselessly, like a pigmy, in the great flood of silent 
light. So white on that side of the road — so black here 
where he stood, among the shadows where the devils and 
lovers of darkness congregate. But, Amelia — ^which was 
she ? He raised his eyes to the window which he knew 
was Amelia's, and tried to think of all the glories before 
him ; fortune past counting, youth, love — ^nothing left out 
that was worth having, but — ^But ! — ^that one miserable step 
out into the light across the blackness of darkness — ^the step 
which, God help his miserable brain, he was not about to 
take, but had taken^ be the consequences what they might. 
When he thought of it there, opposite Amelia's window, 
standing in the darkness, his head swam and his tongue 
clove to his mouth. He had done it ; he was not project- 
ing, nor discussing, nor entertaining his subtle mind with 
the temptation ; the temjptation, with all its thrills of intoxi- 
cating excitement, its fascinations of fierce and hostile fancy — 
its wild impulses of passion — was over forever, and forever, 
and forever ! — and the victim, disenchanted, stood cold, look- 
ing alwavs into the blanched face of the deed which he had 
done. And Horace could no longer think of Amelia ; not 
of the delight of marrying, and carrying away, and making 
his own property of the beauty; not of the boundless 
wealth he should have to bestow on her one day ; not of 
the thousand a year which he believed would induce her to 
marry him immediately, and which for that sole reason, and 
no other, he had wrung out of Mr. Pouncet. He had plead- 
ed his cause warmly with herself, and his love had blazed 
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about her not BO many days ago> when he waaatHsriifl&z; 
but he oould not torn his thoughts to her now ; he could 
not warm his torpid mind with remembering her beauty; 
he could not rouse his fierce animal passion. Something 
blade add cold stood first in his mind between him and 
his fortune — ^between him and what he called happiness. 
Murder had overshadowed love, and killed it. He had no 
longer any thoughts to spare save for that horrible hag 
whom he had taken into his heart ! 

As he stood, however, thinking his own thoughts, it soon 
became vaguely visible to Horace that all was not entirely 
at rest in the house he was gazing at. Scarcely visible in 
the great flood of moonlight, there still was now and then 
the gleam of a light showing for a moment ftom one floor 
to another, as somebody went or came down stairs ;, and 
sounds began to be audible in the extreme stillness even 
where he stood. Shortly afterward Stevens came to the 
door rubbing his eyes, uid went down the street, with a 
sort of reluctant rapidity, to the doctor's house at the cor- 
ner. Horace comprehended it as well as though he had 
been within and knew aU. Edmund was flL Death was not 
to be defrauded of that little victim : Edmund was going to 
die. When the servant came back with the doctor, Horace 
crossed the road and entered with them, nobody obs^viog 
him in the excitement— entered he scarcely knew why, with 
a morbid craving after death and suflering. He was anxious 
to see how that child would meet the last adversary ; curi- 
ous to observe how the family would arrange itself around 
the death-bed of the little heir ; the poor little heir I who had 
enjoyed for so short a time his childish importance, his ea- 
ger Uberality of intention. But Horace had no pity to spare 
for Edmund, or for any other person in the world. 

Edmund Stenhouse was dymg (as they thought) in the 
warm parlor where he had lived. He had been worse than 
usual lor a day or two, and was laid there upon a sofisi, so 
that he might not have the fatigue of removal ; but though 
propped up with pillows, for the sake of his painful and 
hard breathing, he looked very little different from his usual 
condition. He was shouting out eagerly for pen and paper 
when Horace passed in at the door. He did not want the 
doctor ; he would not be blistered any more, whatever the 
doctor said. He wanted somebody out of papa'a office; he 
was going to make bis will, and die. 
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" I tell you, mamma, I'm not going to take any more 
physic !" cried the poor child, thrusting aside with his hasty, 
feeble hand the glassful of some stimulating mixture which 
the anxious woman held to him. "I'm going to die! I 
tell you I've- made up my mind I — ^what's the use of sending 
for doctors and stuff? Send for Scarsdale, or somebody. 
I'm going to make my will — I'm going to die!" 

"I don't believe he is, though," said Horace, involuntari- 
ly coming forward, without very well knowing what he 
did. He was desperately interested, somehow, in this dread 
death which he had invoked. He was curious to see its 
workings, and how it approached; but he could not recog- 
nize that awful presence here. 

Mrs. Stenhouse turned round with a little cry of recogni- 
tion. There was a gleam of gratitude in her eyes: she 
could almost have taken into her arms the stranger who did 
not believe that Edmund was dying, and forgave Horace 
his former offenses on the moment. " Oh, Mr. Scarsdale ! — 
then you don^t see a great difference in hun?" cried the 
poor woman, with a flutter at her heart. She could take 
courage even from that feeble flicker of hope. 

" Oh, here's Scarsdale," said Edmund, with a gasp of hard- 
drawn breath. " I want you to write out my wiU directly 
— directly, do you hear? because I'm going to die; you're 
to put it all down about me, Edmund Stenhouse, like papa's 
— ^I'd do it myself, only I can't write as well as a grown-up 
man ; and I want to leave every thing — except plenty of 
money for my mother and a little for the girls — ^to my 
brother Roger. Make haste, do you hear ? because I'll die 
first if you don't be quick, and then what's the good of your 
coming here ?" 

" Humor him," said the doctor, under his breath. 

" Oh, doctor, is he so very, very bad ?" cried poor foolish 
Mrs. Stenhouse, losing the morsel of heart she had picked 
up from Horace's words. 

" He is very much excited — ^humor him," said the doctor, 
authoritatively ; "just now do exactly what he says. Thank 
Heaven, there can't be much harm done in this way even 
by a spoiled child. The law don't recognize testators often 
years old." 

" Doctor, go home to bed, and don't come if mamma 
should send for vou again," said little Edmund ; "I can die 
all the same witnout you looking at me ; but first I'll make 
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my will; I shall — and then FU die; doctor, go home to 
bed." 

"Thank yon, I wUl," said the doctor, yawning; "but 
don't you be so very sure about dying, my young hero. 
I'll see him to-morrow, Mrs. Stenhouse. Mind what I say, 
hfumor him — ^he's very much excited, but he's no worse. 
Get him to sleep as soon as you can. Good-night." 

The doctor went away, and the unnecessary commotion 
subsided a little. The lingering housemaid went to bed, 
feeling somewhat defrauded of her tears, and tragically dis- 
appointed that the end was not coming to-night to poor lit- 
tle Edmund's tragi-comedy of life. So did Stevens, moral- 
izing, and very much disgusted at the interruption of his 
rest — " three nights all a running!" said that injured man to 
himself " and master, from he was took bad till he died, was 
only twenty-four hours ;" while in the mean while a strange 
scene was taking place in the invalid's parlor. There, in 
the close stifling atmosphere and under the subdued sick- 
room light, sat Horace writing — ^Horace, with murder in his 
heart, and a personal burden too overpowering to allow him 
to remember the share he had taken in his employer's fraud, 
setting down mechanically, scarcely alive enough for a gleam 
of dension, the impotent will from the lips of that innocent, 
imperative, despotic child. Amelia herself had glanced into 
the room and withdrawn again contemptuously, without 
her lover perceiving her ; but the youngest and gentlest of 
the three sisters was with Mrs. Stenhouse, to help her in 
her watching, and had already begun to slumber peacefully 
in a chair. The mother herself sat at the foot of the sofa 
watching her boy, with eyes enlarged and dilated by many 
a vigil, and by that constant fear and scrutiny of his face ; 
while, propped up among his pillows, Edmund half sat, half 
lay, dictatmg, with many a digression, his arbitrary, gener- 
ous intentions. The will was still incomplete, when sleep 
stole over the would-be testator. He drooped back among 
the cushions, and could no longer keep his fiery little eyes 
open. Was he dying with that last flutter of words, "my 
brother Roger," about his lips ? No, only falling safe into 
the restless sleep of a sick child. When his sharp little 
voice had died away, and all was silent in the room, the two 
by his bedside looked strangely into each other's faces. 
What brought you here with your black thoughts, oh ! dan- 
gerous, guilty man ? He rose up alone in the still house in- 
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habited of women, feeling for an instant a vague sem^ttion 
of that power and freedom which the strong, unfettered by 
either law or virtue, may feel among the weak. What was 
to hinder him from ending by a touch that frail child's life? 
— ^he could have done it. What was to hinder him from 
going up in the darkness, and lifting out of her safe rest that 
beautiful Amelia? He stood loolang for a moment at the 
timid woman before him, with a hundred suggestions and 
possibilities of additional guilt pricking him into life. What 
was it to him now what he did, he who had made the plunge 
and done the deepest crime of nature ? But he only looked 
at her a moment, with a savage consciousness of his power 
to outrage and devastate ; and then laughed a short wild 
laugh, and went out as suddenly as he had come. Poor 
Mrs. Stenhouse «tole out to fasten the door after him, with 
a momentary sensation of relief, as though she had escaped 
from a wild beast ; and, coming back a^ain, relapsed into 
an anxious study once more of Edmun<rs little pale sharp 
face. Edmund's will, magnificent and powerless, his last 
toy and plaything, lay on the table beside him. Was Ed- 
mund to live or to die ? 



CHAPTER LXVII. 



A FEW days after this scene Roger Musgrave and Sir 
John Armitage arrived at Harliflax. Edmund was still liv- 
ing, and not less lifelike than he had been for J^^t^^ though 
his will was by this time signed and sealed. This will had 
been a ready means of renewing the flirtation, which was 
all the beautiful Amelia owned to maintaining with her fa- 
ther's clerk. Amelia was sadly tired of her mourning and 
its inevitable decorums ; she was glad to throw herself in 
Horace's way when he came to finish that child's will, which 
he did next morning, for Amelia's sake. Amelia wanted to 
ask him about this will ; papa had been very unjust to the 
rest for Edmund's sake, and now somebody told her that 
the little wretch (though she was sure she had cried her 
eyes out about him, and hoped with all her heart he would 
get better) was making a will, leaving every thing to mam- 
ma's son by her first marriage, whom none of them had 
ever seen. Was it true? — could a little spoiled monkey 
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Hke that, only eleren years old, midce a wSl?— liitd any 
body any right to give papa's property away from his chil- 
dren ? Mr. Scarsdale knew it was not of herself she was 
thinking, bat poor Eliza and Fanny — ^what was to become 
of them if some one did not think of their interests ?— for 
mamma cared for nothing^ in the world bat little Edmund 
and her other son. All this flood of question and statement 

Soared npon Hcnrace, who incautioasly set the beautifol 
oabter's mind at rest by telling her that Edmund's will 
was as useless as any other toy of Edmund's, if the child 
died« Horace proceeded immediately to enlarge upon his 
own prospects, and the income he had already secui^ but 
Amelia's heart was shut against him. She was not more 
orud or cold-blooded than a great many other people ; she 
did not wish Edmund's death ; but that bein^ a thing which 
every body calculated upon as " rather to be desired than 
otherwise for his own sake, poor diild," Amelia's spirits rose 
a Uttle with the idea of finding herself an heiress, and once 
more regaining command of the house. That sickly child 
made a vast difference in various matters to Amelia; with- 
out Edmund she could easily subdue her mother; with Ed- 
mund she was only Mr. Stenhouse's eldest daughter, with 
two or three thousand pounds; but without him she was 
the mistress of a very pretty fortune. Perhaps it was not 
much wonder if the thoughts of the ambitious and unedu- 
cated young beauty availed themselves of this prospect with- 
out too much delicacy, and thrust Edmund out of the way. 
However, Horace found it very difficult to arrest her atten- 
tion to the expression of his own wishes and arrangements. 
She was supremely indignant at the thought of any one 
speaking to her of marriage at such a time. " Look at my 
mourning, Mr. Scarsdale, and think of Edmund, poor, dear 
fellow I" cried the virtuous Amelia. If Amelia came in for 
her proper share of papa's money, she saw no reason why 
she should make any thing less than a very brilliant match. 
So after she had beguiled her tedium by means of Horace, 
as long as, in the circumstances of the house, that was per- 
missible, she went away stately and affronted, though by 
no means casting him off even now. He was not afraid; 
he could not have been in less real alarm if she had been 
his wife, but he wanted sorely to get back to the old frenzy 
of his first love^assion; he wanted to linger about her and 
on her, and make sure that she belonged to him. For her 
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and for fortune he had played these terrible stakes, which 
only he and God knew of; and it was tantalizing to have 
the prize of his wickedness drawn away from him, when, 
perhaps, if he but knew, the obstacle was removed already, 
and fortune incomprehensible and stupendous, big enough 
to have purchased twice an Amelia, was already in his hand. 

But when Horace came next to the house he found a still 
greater barrier arisen between himself and Amelia. She no 
longer wanted to be amused — she was independent of him : 
he might come or he might go, and Amelia did not care. 
A new life had visited Mrs. Stenhouse's roof and family. 
Roger, the unknown brother, was there like a son at home, 
charming the little invalid, who had lefk M. his wealth to 
him, out of the feverish excitement and unwholesome prim- 
ary place, which were killing Edmund ; warming his moth- 
er's heart into a late summer of peace and thankfulness; 
making himself acceptable even to the pretty sisters who 
admired him, and whom he admired. But it was not Roger 
who had displaced Horace with Amelia. A young man who 
was her brother, and, consequently, not to be f^cinated, was 
of no account in the eyes of the beauty; but Sir John Arm- 
ita^e, if he was not very young, had many other qualities 
which made up for that want, and Sir John had already con- 
cluded to himself that he had seen no such fine woman since 
the days when he was young himself, and beauty was more 
abundant. Amelia did not lose an hour with the excellent 
baronet ; she had not only baited the hook, but landed her 
fish long before any body else suspected her ; and as for Hor- 
ace, though that pretty by-play roused another demon with- 
in him, he had still no suspicions of Amelia — or rather, so 
absolute was his own self-regard, that he did not believe it 
possible that he could be set aside for any man or woman in 
the- world. 

" Nephew of Colonel Sutherland — ^hum — Scarsdale — ^hap- 
py to make your acquaintance,*' said Sir John, doubtfully. 
" We didn't expect to meet you here of all places in the 
world ; did we, RT)ger, boy ? Got something to say to you 
by-and-by, Mr. Scarsdale — ^if you'll do us the honor — about 
that confounded fellow Pouncet, and this — ^this young fel- 
low here." 

" When you please. Sir John," said Horace, with a giddi- 
ness about him scarcely bearable. Sir John was playing 
with a newspaper on the table — ^the Kenlisle paper, which 

Q2 
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always came there. Perhaps the notice, the intimation, the 
seal of all his breathless terrors and ghastly expectations 
lay there ; bat it was as unattainable as though strong walls 
had surrounded it, guarded by the trifling fingers of that 
stranger's hand. This newspaper, however — ^the common 
Tulgar broadsheet — ^kept thus m his sight, yet beyond his 
reach, rapt the mind of Horace out of all excitement as to 
any other question. He knew well enough, with the dull 
certainty which other matters had in his mind, that Mus- 
grave and his fnend must have heard from Mrs. Stenhouse 
of his own connection with Mr. Pouncet, and call to the 
death-bed of her husband ; but he felt no apprehension about 
their questions, cared nothing about the matter — in short, 
cared for nothing in the world at this moment but that pa- 
per rustling under the baronet's careless hand. 

^^ Mr. Scarsdale is Edmund's man of business," cried Ame- 
lia. ^^Oh, poor dear little Edmund! I never shall forget 
that scene I Fancy, Sir John, Edmund taking it into his 
head that he was going to die, frightening poor mamnukout 
of her wits, and sending for the doctor and Mr. Scarsdale 
long past midnight, when every body was asleep. I peeped 
in at the door just after the doctor went, and there was 
poor Mr. Scarsdale at the table writing Edmund's will. I 
had such a laugh after I knew all was safe, and my little 
brother no worse than usual ; for, only think of Mr. Scars- 
dale humoring Edmund, when he knew it was no good, and 
writing his will !" 

'^It was very kind of Mr. Scarsdale, Amelia," said Mrs. 
Stenhouse. 

" Oh, it might be, mamma ; but wasn't it an odd scene ?" 
cried the beauty, appealing to Sir John, and laughing at her 
own penetration. That was Amelia's kind of wit — a wit 
which, being always played against one suitor for the amuse- 
ment of another, was wondenully successful. The baronet 
was extremely tickled with " the scene ;" the fair artist went 
over it again for his behalf, with a ludicrous sketch of Hor- 
ace, ^'though he knew it was no good" making little Ed- 
mund's will. While this went on, Horace gradually wak- 
ened up into a grim surprise at this ridicule, and began to 
perceive that the object of his love really meant to hold him 
up to derision, and had changed her tone. The discovery 
roused him into something of his former self. What had 
he not done to gain possession of this girl ? But to her he 
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was only a common one of her many admirers, to be laugh- 
ed at and cast aside in his turn. Dead to all better emo- 
tions, Horace had yet a little of common life left in him 
through his intense arrogance and self-regard, and this pin- 
prick found it out. 

" When Edmund called upon me to help him, it was not 
the first time I had been honored by the confidence of the 
head of the house," said Horace, with a sinister impulse of 
revenge — " the other scene might not have struck Mss Sten- 
house as amusing, but, as it happened, it was more interest- 
ing to me." 

As he spoke, eveiy body looked at Horace. And perhaps 
then everybody noticed, tor the first time, the change which 
had fallen upon the young man — ^putting their various inter- 
pretations upon it, as was natural. Amelia saw nothing but 
a desperate struggle of passion, love, and jealousy, most flat- 
teringly tragic, in the white fever which consumed him. Sir 
John regarded him with his head a little on one side, and 
made a moral remark upon the effects of dissipation, in his 
own mind ; while Mrs. Stenhouse, leaping at the first trou- 
blesome idea which occurred to her, thought instantly, as he 
had meant them all to think, upon her husband's death-bed 
disclosure, and how it might anect her son. 

" Oh, Mr. Scarsdale !" she cried, pleadingly, ** you will tell 
Roger — ^you will tell Sir John, his kind friend, what it was 
that my dear Mr. Stenhouse had to say? It could be no- 
thing against my son," she continued, nervously taking Ro- 
ger's hand. Sir John roused himself up a little. It was 
much more agreeable flirting with AmeUa ; but, of course, 
as he had come to Harliflax about this matter, it was im- 
portant to hear what the youn^ man might have to say. 

" If your late husband put his reputation into my hands, 
do you suppose I am ^oing to betray him?" said Horace to 
Mrs. Stenhouse; but it was quite loud enough for every 
body to hear. 

"Mrs. Stenhouse will forgive you that — for her son's 
sake ; we are all frail, and nobody can blame the defunct," 
said the baronet, with a hasty bow to the widow. " Come, 
my boy, out with it ; or at least let's have a little private 
conversation, Scarsdale — ^there's a gocd fellow ; a secret is 
the greatest humbug in the world — ^never does any body 
any good to keep it. Should have been able to bring the 
late Mr. Stenhouse to reason, I have no doubt, if I could 
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hare seen inxtt. My good fellow, witii Mrs. Stenhoiise's fe^ 
mission, step down stairs with me.'' 

^Oh, do please, if it's a secret, tell it here. I love a 
secret of all things," cried Amelia. 

But Amelia was cowed a little. She had caught Horace's 
wild eye, where ^o many fires lay latent and smouldering. 
How could she teU what the secret might be? She was 
vaguely a&aid in the midst of her curiosity. If he had gone 
down stairs with Sir John, Amelia would have followed 
Uian, and listened at the door. 

^^ May I have the paper to look at ?" said Horace, seizing 
it suddenly, as Sir John rose. "No, I do not trade in mv 
friend's secrets. Mrs. Stenhouse, good-morning. I shall 
send back the paper, and I will see you again before I go.'' 

So saying, Horace left the room almost before any one 
was aware — ^before any one, save Amelia, saw what he was 
going to do. She, foreseeing his intention, vanished while 
he was stiU speiddng, and waylaid him on the staircase. 

"Oh, Mr. Scarsdale, was it something very dreadful?" 
sidd the breathless Amelia, with a pretty adSectaUon of 
alarm. 

" Do you care about your father's reputation ?" said Hor- 
ace, with one of his old familiar sneers. 

" I— don't know — ^that was papa's own business — ^if he did 
not mind, why should we ?" said Amelia, with a toss of her 
pretty head. 

" But suppose I had some^ung to say which could make 
it quite sure that Edmund's wiU was of no good. Miss Sten- 
house ?" s^d the vindictive lover — " suppose I knew of a 
creditor who could emptv this pretty house, and all your 
purses, and leave you nothing — what then would you have 
to say to me ?" 

The beautiful Amelia stood dumb for a moment, looking 
at him — ^trembling for her problematical coheiresship— trem^ 
bling lest she might have to forswear Sir John, and no lon- 
ger dream of bemg called " my lady" — ^trembling most of 
all before the fiery eyes fixed upon her with so intent a 
gaze. "What should I say?" said the troubled flirt, with 
a little gasp—" why, that you were bound to make up for 
it somehow, you cruel creature — ^you who were to be so 
very rich too ;" and Amelia escaped, scared, when he chose 
to permit her — ^making up her mind to do any thing in the 
world rather than marry this violent lover ; while he wait 
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down Stairs, ronsed by these last words into a renewed 
frenzy of excitement, carrying the Kenlisle paper in his 
hand. 

The paper, which perhaps brought him news of his stcc- 
cesSy and that the vast unsunned hoards of his old progenitor 
were already his ; the paper which he dared not read, for 
fear of attracting notice, in the dim cowardice of guilt, till 
he had shut himself up in his own room. But there was 
nothing in it; not a syllable in it about Marchmain or any 
sudden death. Had they both perished — ^both master and 
servant, in that lonely house on the moor? Or did the re- 
cluse of Marchmain live a charmed life? 



CHAPTER LXVm. 



Two days after, the game party met again in Mrs. Sten- 
house's drawing-room. Horace had eluded all attempts on 
the part of Roger and Sir John to see or have any conversa- 
tion with him ; but he could not keep away from that only 
place where he had a chance of forgetting himself, or, at 
least, of counterbalancing one passion with another. He 
could not explam to himself why he staid in Harliflax. It 
was against all his interests ; it was trifling with Mr. Poun- 
cet ; it was exposing himself to a hundred risks, and leaving 
the citadel of the business to which he had bound himself 
undefended. But Horace cared no longer for Mr. Pouncet*s 
credit, or for his own income. The young man was despe- 
rate: he was ready at any moment, in pure recklessness, to 
have flung that secret at any body's head whom it had a 
dbance of harming, or rendering unhappy, though, with a 
characteristic sullen obstinacy, he kept it out of reach of 
those whom it might have served. Nor could he any lon- 
ger discern, out ofthe fiery mists which blurred his future, 
any prospects of his own ; he could not make any definite 
stand upon that visionary thousand pounds a year which he 
had extorted from Mr. Pouncet ; he could not think, in that 
lurid haze out of which every thing around him rose indis- 
tinct, like a phantom, of such a certain and settled act as 
marriage, with a household and steady beginning of life in 
its train. No such thing was practicable to the unhappy 
young man. He might have lound some wild solace in 
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breaking through the bounds of decorous life, and persnad- 
ing Amelia Stenhoose to elope with him ; but, except that, 
nothing tempted his fascinated mind. He could only sit 
and wait for the explosion — ^the terrible intelligence which, 
sooner or later, must come to him from Marchmain. 

But he was once more in Mrs. Stenhouse's drawing-room, 
where there was no longer any newspaper to excite him out 
of his senses — calmly seated among people who were pursu- 
ing the common way of life, without any stronger stimulant 
llian a flirtation or common project of marriage among 
them. Sir John, whose indolence was no match for the ob- 
stinacy of Horace, was carrying on, as well as he could, the 
talk with Amelia, which the entrance of " that cub" had in- 
terrupted ; while Amelia herself did her best to subdue the 
tone of that exceedingly interesting consultation, in acknowl- 
edgment of the presence ^f her too ardent lover. Some- 
how, Horace's entrance, and all the restrained passion, un- 
intelligible to them, which he carried about him, made the 
whole party uneasy. Amelia remembered with terror that, 
if provoked, he knew of somebody who could turn them out 
of doors, and leave them penniless. Mrs. Stenhouse regard- 
ed him with a vague awe, as holding in his hands at once 
her husband's good name and the well-being of her son ; 
while Musgrave, with a good deal of natural exasperation, 
sat in the same room with the man who was in the secret 
of some conspiracv against himself, yet showed no com- 
punction toward him, and who had tried to blacken his 
youthful character to his dearest friends. Nobody pretend- 
ed that he was welcome in that house — ^not even timid Mrs. 
Stenhouse nor Amelia ; yet he went — secure in his power- 
went and set himself by Amelia's elbow, turning his pas- 
sionate looks upon her, while, from one cause and another, 
nobody dared venture to say to him how little welcome he 
was. 

That day, however, destroyed the strange incubus to 
which his presence had grown. The post came in while 
Horace sat in Mrs. Stenhouse's drawing-room. Roger had 
some letters, and opened them without waiting to be alone. 
When he bad glanced over one he turned doubtfully, yet 
with some eagerness, toward the visitor. " Mr. Scarsdale," 
he said, quietly, " Colonel Sutherland is at Marchmain." 

Horace did not fall down, or cry out, as he mi^t have 
done ; but, in the extremity of his startled horror, he rose 
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bolt upright, and stood with his face blanched oat of all 
natural color. He could not speak, it was evident, for a 
minute; then he said, with a strange blank voice out of his 
throat, " My father is dead !" 

" No, not dead — ^not so bad as that — ^but ill, I confess,'* 
said Roger, kindly, quite melted by what seemed to him an 
overflowing of natural feeling; "only ill; don't look so 
alarmed — ^not even seriously or alarmingly ill, so far as Col- 
onel Sutherland says. Pray, read the letter yourself." 

Horace took the letter mechanically, and sat down again, 
holding it up before his face. He could not see the writing, 
which swam and floated in variable lines before him. He 
had enough to do to control himiself, that nobody might see 
the wild tremor, exultation, horror, which possessed hinu 
And yet what did it mean ? — ^not dead, but ill ! His potion 
surely must have done better work. Not dead, only ill ! 
The words came to his very lips unaware. What did it 
mean? 

"Take some wine, Mr. Scarsdale; you look quite ill. 
Nay, nay, perhaps it isn't any thing to be anxious about," 
said Mrs. Stenhouse, stealing round the table with the char- 
itable cordial to Horace's dbow. " How you did comfort 
me, to be sure, the other night about Edmund ! — ^and that 
came true. Drink this to give you back your color, and 
don't take on so ; I hope your father will be spared to so 
good a son !" 

" What do you mean ?" cried Horace, hoarsely ; " do you 
mean to taunt me? — ^as good a son as he was a father! 
Thank you, thank you ! 1 was startled. I'm going off for 
Marchmain; good-by." 

He crushed up the letter in his hand, and went away hur- 
riedly ; but, almost before they had begun to wonder and 
talk about him, came back and thrust his head in at the 
door. 

"Musgrave," said Horace, in a broken voice, "when I 
come back, if— if I come back — ^I'U tell you something to 
your benefit. I say it freely, without any man asking me — 
I promise you I will." 

With this mysterious intimation he disappeared once 
more, going out from among them upon his dismal way, 
leaving a strange suggestion of evil in every body's mind. 
Great mi sery , it was clear enough, was in this sudden inti- 
mation. Was it the agonized apprehension of love fearing 
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death ? — ^what was it ? — ^for of all the unlikely things in the 
world, that little company could have guessed at any thing 
sooner than the truth. 

^^ But I believe he expects to come into a great deal of 
money when his father dies/' said Amelia ; ^^ not a common 
fortune — such a dealt I dare say that was why he looked 
so strange when he went away." 

" An^ oh, how do you know, Amelia?" asked her next 
sister. 

"I wish you would not ask ridiculous questions," said 
Amelia, casting down her eyes with a pretty look of embar- 
rassment, and a blush and simper, intended for the benefit 
of the baronet. ** I know, of course, because — ^because Mr. 
Scarsdale told me; how else could I know ?" 

And Sir John Armitage saw, as clearly as if she had de- 
scribed it, a presumptuous proposal on the part of ^^ that 
cub," backed u^ by promises of fortune, whicn the beauti- 
ful Amelia's deUcate mind had remained totally unmoved to 
hear of; and entirely subdued by her fascinations, the be- 
witched baronet made up his own mind summarily. He 
flattered himself there was not much fear of rgection ; and 
how famously that beautiful figure, which bent so often, and 
with such winning grace, toward him, would brighten the 
great rooms of Amutage Park. 

Thus the waters closed in placid circles, widening out 
into smiles of well-pleased fortune, around the spot where 
Horace Scarsdale disappeared ; and one of the great stakes 
he had played his deadly play for slid out of his reach into 
the polished hands of a quiet spectator, who staked nothing. 
But he did not know that; he thought of nothing — ^not even 
of Amelia — ^as he rushed along to the railway, and flew by 
that iron road, at the swiftest pace, to the nearest neighbor- 
ing town he could reach in the vicinity of Lanwoth Moor ; 
he was beyond thinking, in the extremity of his haste and 
desperation. The black wings were spread over the lonely 
house. Death, whom he had invoked, was coming — his 
fortune would soon be all his own ; but there was never 
spectator at a tragedy who held his breath for its consum- 
mation as Horace Scarsdale did, rushing out of his own 
black, unrepentant remorse and misery to Marchnudn. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

How that dark interval of time had passed at Marchmain 
no one could tell — ^for Peggy, the only individual who could 
have known, had long ceased to speculate on her master's 
sentiments and feelings, and learned to content herself with 
things as they came. But just as Colonel Sutherland, in 
single-minded devotion to the interests of his young friend 
Roger, and an honest and simple desire to set right the 
harm which he supposed to have been done by his nephew, 
had drawn dose in his circles of laborious but unprofitable 
investigation to Lanwoth Moor, Peg^'s attention liad been 
called to her master's bodily condition. He had spent an 
agitated and restless night, as she could hear by his motions 
in his own room, and for the first time in twenty years 
did not get up in the morning. When Peggy went to him, 
alarmed by this extraordinary occurrence, she found him in 
bed, paralyzed in one side, unable to speak, his face some- 
what distoited, and every thing helpless about him except 
his eyes. It was evidently and beyond any doubt " a stroke,'* 
and poor Pegffy, alone in her solitude, and not knowing 
what to do— a&aid to leave him to seek assistance, and un- 
able to ascertain what were his own wishes — ^put the disor- 
dered room tidy by instinct in the first place, until she was 
driven out of it, scared and breathless, by those eyes which 
followed her movements every where. " Like as if an evil 
spirit had ta'en possession," she said to herself, as she went 
quicker than usual in her fright and perplexity down the 
stairs ; and Peggy described many a day B&er how it was 
like an angel of mercy to hear *^Mx. Edward, that is now 
the cornel, the Lord bless him," knocking at the door all 
of a* sudden, and asking if all was well at Marchmain. " I 
tould him all was as iU as ill codd.be; and he never so 
much as cam in to rest, but went forth with his staff in his 
hand five mile of road for the doctor and help," said Peg- 
gy ; " and ye may all tell me about his own business and 
other things he liad in hand, and owght ye please, but no 
man shall make me believe, if he preaches till Christmas, 
that it was aught but the very Lord himsel' in grace pd 
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meroy that sent the cornel that morning, and no other, to 
the master's door." 

That was a busy day for Colonel Sutherland. He sent 
not only the nearest country doctor, but an express to Ken- 
lisle for a more noted physician there, and sent abundant 
help to Peggy, and every thing which the surgeon could 
suggest as Ukely to be of use. The old soldier's heart of 
pity yearned over the unfortunate man who had shut him- 
self out from all the tender charities of love. He dispatch- 
ed a letter instantly to Susan, bidding her come at once to 
nurse her father ; and when he had done every thing that 
his kind heart could suggest, went back slowly and thought- 
fully across the moor, with very sad thoughts in that good 
heart. Not because he thought it sad to die ; the colonel 
had too many waiting for him on the other side of the river 
to compassionate those who were arriving at that conclusion 
of trouble ; but it was sad to consider the ending of this 
melancholy and miserable life. Better for himsen, for his 
cluldren, K>r every body within his influence, would it have 
been, if twenty years ago the |^rave had received him into 
its harmless quiet, instead of this miserable seclusion. And 
now, without even that privilege of a conscious pause upon 
the graved brink, which sweetens so many memories, and 
endears so many of the dead, who, living, were less lova- 
ble, he was going away, this unhappy man. No wonder 
the tender heart of the old soldier was sad. It had been 
better not to be bom than thus to die. 

When Colonel Sutherland returned to Marchmain he was 
reluctant to enter the sick-room, fearing that even there the 
imprisoned mind, debarred of ordinary expression, would 
chafe at his presence, and put a cruel interpretation upon 
his kindness ; but the importunities of Peggy, the silent sur- 

Srise of the surgeon, and indeed the forlorn and pitiful lone- 
nesS'Of the patient himself, overpowered his objections. 
He went in and spoke to the stricken man lying there dumb 
upon his bed. He detailed all the circumstances of liis *own 
arrival, dwelling upoi\ its accidental character — he spoke of 
Susan, he spoke of Horace — ^for the doctor had declared 
that to restore his speech and faculties it would be well to 
rouse him, even to passion ; but alL- without effect. Mr. 
Scarsdale lay in his dressing-gown among the bed-clothes, 
in that dead silence which looked almost malicious, and of 
purpose, contrasted with the wild watchfulness of his eyes* 
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One hand lay powerless and numb beside bim ; the other 
held with a tight grasp some folds of the white coverlet. 
There he lay stretched out motionless, attempting no notice 
of the remedies they applied to him, suffering himself to be 
moved and shifted about like a log, but following every 
movement, every gleam of light, every passing shadow, with 
those eyes so desperately alive and awake. When he had 
once entered that melancholy sick-room, the colonel for very 
pity could not leave it. He sat down by the side of the 
bed, his whole heart moved with a passion imspeakable. 
He could not bear to think that no kindred blood or famil- 
iar voice was near the unhappy sufferer. Peggy, it is true, 
went and came ; but Peggy was afraid of her master, whom 
she had served so long and faithfully. She was supersti- 
tious, with her long solitude and broken spirit ; she thought 
her master had already gone to his account, and that it was 
some malignant spirit which looked out of these wild, wak- 
ing eyes. 

After two days of this hopeless lethargy, during which 
Colonel Sutherland never left his post, but watched night 
and day, dozing sometimes for an hour in the arm-chair by 
the bedside, Susan arrived, under charge of Patchey, to 
whom the thoughtftil colonel had written. It was a strange 
home-coming for Susan, in the midst of all her sweet new 
hopes and beginning thrills of life. But when Susan, in- 
stead of being taken into Peggy's motherly arms, and kiss- 
ed, and blessed, and cried over, as she expected, felt Peggy, 
after her first scream of welcome, bear heavily upon her 
shoulder, and drop off into a dead faint of exhaustion and 
over-excitement, she saw at once this was no time to think 
of hersetf. When Peggy was better, she took off her trav- 
eling dress, and went up without a moment's delay to her 
father's room, where Uncle Edward sat, pale with watch- 
ing. Susan, too, was shocked and ftightened more than she 
dared say by the sick man's attentive eyes; but she took 
the nurse's place with a natural and instinctive readiness, 
and begged her uncle to go away and get some rest. Why 
should they watch him with such careful, tender anxiety — 
the banished daughter and the insulted friend ? Why, in 
this dismal need of his, did these two come, whom he had 
sent away from him, and come as though that imprisoned 
spirit which they watched had been a heart of love ? But 
nobody could tell in this world whether such thoughts 
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touched the heart of the recluse, as he lav nnmovingy tm- 
sleepmg, speechless, upon that dreadful bed. The days 
which had now passed since he took any nourishment, the 
unnatural state in which he lay, made his condition, unhope- 
ful enough at first, entirely hopeless now. He was dying 
slowly, no one knowing how it went with him in the depths 
of his hidden soul, and no one able to interpret if any late 
compunctions, any meltings of the shut-up heart, or touches 
of human charity, were shining at length, at last, when all 
utterance was over, out of these wakeml eyes. 

When Susan took her uncle's place for the next long 
night — when through all the silent hours she could not 
move without attracting these sleepless looks, which were 
all that remained of this man's will and inind — Susan got 
frightened in spite of herself. So alive, so waking, so des- 
perately conscious were these eyes, that the poor girl fell 
down on her knees by die bedside, and implored her &ther 
to speak to her. 

" Only speak, say any thine, if it was to curse me I" said 
poor Susan. It was impossime to believe that he could not 
if he would. And then one gleam of expression different 
from their usual strain of watchftilness appeared in Mr. 
Scarsdale's eyes ; a strange gleam, as if tears were in them ; 
a momentary melting of the hard heart, a wandering move- 
ment of the unparalyzed hand to lay it on her head. Susan 
hid her face, weeping aloud, the touch going to her heart as 
never tender father's blessing went, and her whole young 
soul heaving within her, at the thought how little she had 
loved him, he who relented over her and blessed her thus 
under the stony hand ol death. Never in all his hard life 
had so sweet* a gush of human gratitude followed any act 
of Mr. Scarsdale. It was well for him that it was his last. 



CHAPTER LXX. 



At that moment when Susan, full of tenderness and com- 

E unction, knelt by her father's bedside, and Mr. Scarsdale's 
and still trembled upon her hair — ^token, all too late, of the 
love which might have been-^the door of the room opened 
stealthily for a moment, and Horace looked in. Whether it 
was that Mr. Scarsdale had preserved the sense of hearing 
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as distinctly as he seemed to do that of sight, or that a 
strange magic of hostility drew his eyes to that quarter, it 
is impossible to say ; but when Horace's gaze fell upon the 
bed and its ghastly inhabitant, his father's eyes met his, 
with a look which all the world and all its pleasures could 
never efface from the young man's mind. He staggered 
back, startled out of all self-control, and uttering, in spite of 
himself, a cry, half of defiance, half of horror ; while the xm- 
happy father of these two children, thrusting, with the force 
of extremity, Susan's fair head away from him, swayed 
round, by a desperate impulse, his half-lifeless body, and 
turned his face to the wall. Startled out of her filial delu^ 
sion, and with her faculties confused by the sudden thrust 
away, which was given with feverish force, Susan stumbled 
to her feet in sudden terror. Horace was standing ghastly 

Eale by the door, his bloodless lips apart, his eyes dilated, 
is manner so frightfully excited and unnatural, that Susan's 
first impulse was to interpose the frail protection of her own 
body between the helpless father and the frantic son. As 
she stood alarmed, protecting the bed, Horace gave a ghast- 
ly sneer at her, and said, "Too late!" hoarsely out of his 
throat. He saw well enough that she was anraid of him, 
and meant to defend her father; but nothing in the world 
could have initiated Susan into the horrible meaning of that 
"too late." When she thought of it, she supposed her 
brother to mean too late to be recognized, to ask his father's 
pardon — perhaps to gain his father's blessing, as she had 
done ; and with that idea her feeling changed. 

" Not too late, Horace," said poor Susan ; <' he is sensible 
— 4ie knows me. But oh! before you speak to him, call 
Peggy first, and lad her tell the doctor. The. doctored 
he was to be called whenever papa moved." 

"The doctor! What doctor?— what does he want with 
a doctor ?" said Horace, in his hoarse, dreadful voice. 

"The doctor is in the house — ^Uncle Edward would not 
let him go away. He has moved — ^he has all but spoken ! 
Oh ! call the doctor, Horace 1" cried Susan, eagerly ; " per- 
haps it may be a sign for the better 1 Call JPeggy — she wiU 
tell you where he is !" 

But Horace stood still on the threshdd of the fatal room^ 
looking round with wild, investigating eyes, as anxious, as 
desperate, as the sufferer's own. Where was it? — where 
was that little medicine-chest, which had dealt a slower 
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death than he expected, bat which, if it were found, might 
snatch the cup from his own lips, and abridge his life-long 
punishment ? Where was it ? The dying man upon that 
bed, dreadful as was his son's curiosity about him, and terri- 
ble as the shock had been when their eyes met, was less im- 
portant now than that chest and its tell-tale contents. He 
gazed around with his wild eyes — so Uke his father's — ^look- 
ing at every thing but his mher, who lay motionless, his 
dread eyes closed now, and his face turned toward the walL 
Susan, in wild impatience, stamped her foot upon the floor, 
hoping by that means to attract somebody. There was a 
stir below, as of some one who heard her; and Horace, 
roused by the sound, approached the bedside cautiously. 
"He is dead!" her brother whispered in Susan's ears. It 
was the middle of the night, dark and still ; and the poor 
girl, standing here between the dying man — ^who, perhs^s, 
had died in that dreadful moment — and the living man, who 
looked like a maniac, lost all her self-command. She cried 
aloud in the extremity of her fear and anguish. Was Hor- 
ace mad? And in tnat miserable moment, with his rebel 
son returned to vex his soul, had her father passed away ? 

The stamping of Susan's foot on the floor, the sound of 
some commotion in the sick-room, and at last her voice call- 
ing out in uncontrollable terror, brought all the other in- 
mates of the house to the room — ^Peggy, the doctor half 
awake, the nurse, and Uncle Edward, Sn of whom, at Su- 
san's earnest instance, had lain down to seek an hour's sleep. 
Among all these anxious people Horace lookied still more 
Uke a spectre — but after another moment spent in inquisi- 
tive inspection of the room, he turned to the doctor, and 
overpowered him with questions. As if in braggadocio and 
daring exhibition of his want of feeling, he urged the sur- 

feon into descriptions of the complaint : what it was — ^and 
ow it came on — and what were its particular features. 
While the astonished doctor replied as shortly as possible, 
and turned his back upon the heartless questioner, Horace 
hovered more and more closely about his father's bed. An- 
other fit produced by the sudden appearance of his son had 
almost completed the mortal work which was going on in 
the emadated frame of the recluse. It did not matter to 
any body now that those eyes were fisuntly open, which a 
little while ago were full of unspeakable things ; the force 
and the life had ebbed out of those windows of the soul, 
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and the patient no longer knew any thing of the agitated 
consultations going on over him, or of the hideous curiosity 
with which his son thrust into those, asking questions which 
horrified the hearers. When the doctor said that there were 
complications in this case which made it difficult to treat, 
the young man laughed a short, hoarse, horrible laugh, and 
asked "How long do you think he will last?" in a tone 
which made them shudder. They were all afraid of his 
haggard figure as it swayed to and fro about the bed. 

"You've been drinking, sir," said the doctor, in authori- 
tative disgust. "You can't do any good here — be quiet 
and go to bed. He distresses the patient ; some of you 
take him away." 

" Mr. Horry, come with me," said Peggy, laying her hand 
upon his shoulder. He followed her out of the room with- 
out saying any thing. He was mad, crazed, intoxicated ; 
but with a deadlier poison than was ever distilled from corn 
or vine! 

The old woman took him into his own room and left him 
there. She shook her head at him in sad displeasure, but 
understood nothing of the tragic misery which made him 
mad. 

"I bid ye not to grieve," she said, reproachfully. "The 
Lord knows he's been little of a father to' you, that you 
should break your heart for him ; but be dacent, Mr. Hor- 
ry, be dacent; if it's no for love's sake, as is no possible, yet 
have respect to death." 

When Peggy left him Horace buried his haggard face in 
those bands which had grown thin and sharp like the claws 
of a bird of prey. " Have respect to death!" — to the death 
which he had mvoked — ^to the destniction he had made. 
He sank down prostrate upon the floor, and lay there in a 
heap, helpless, overcome by the horror of what he had done. 
The strength of an army could not have kept him from 
Marchmain at that terrible crisis and climax of his fate ; but 
now when he was here, he could but lie prostrate in the 
wildest hopeless misery, or, mad with his guilt, peer like a 
ghoul about his father's death-bed. It was easier to do 
that, noting horribly every slow step of the approaching 
presence, than it was to lie here in the dismal creeping si- 
lence, with that footstep creaking on the stair, and chilling 
the night, and a hundred deadly sprites of vengeance shout- 
ing Murder ! murder ! all night long into his miserable ear. 
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CHAPTER LXXL 



Before that night was over the terrible visitor whom 
Horace believed his own aot to have brought to Marchmain 
entered the lonely house; but the unhappy parricide did 
not hear <»* see the entrance of that last messenger. While 
his father sank gradually into the longer and surer quietude, 
sleep, feverish and painful, fell upon the son. He had not 
slept for many nights, and his great excitement, added to 
the fisUigue of his journey, had oompletely exhausted his 
frame. The confused and painful commotion in the adjoin- 
ing apartment as the mortal moment appoached ; the sobs 
of Susan, who saw Death for the first time, and found the 
sight of those last agonies intolerable and beyond her 
strengdi ; the solemn bustle afterward, when the last of* 
fices had to be performed — ^were all insufficient to awake 
Horace out of the deep but unquiet slumber, over which 
phantoms and fever brooded. He lay as Peg^ had left 
him, in his travel-soiled and disordered dress, mtigued, hag- 
gard, bearing such weariness and exhaustion in his face 
that it would have taken harder hearts than those of his 
sister and unde to dose themselves against him. But Hor- 
ace was as unconscious of the visit of Susan and TTnde Ed- 
ward as of any other inddent of the night. They stood 
over him as he slept, tsdking in whispers ; but those sooth- 
ing voices did not enter into the fever of his dream. Susan 
was crying quietly, every word she spoke producing a fresh 
overflow of tears — ^natural tears, which she could not help 
shedding, but soon must wipe away. Nothing less was pcMS- 
sible to her tender heart, and it would have been strange if 
the ^d of that unloving and unlovely life had produced any 
thingmore. 

" He looks so tired— poor Horace ! Oh ! TTnde Edward, 
he is not so hard-hearted as people thought ! — ^he will fed 
this very much; think how troubled he looked last night," 
said Susan. 

"Yes, Susan," said Uncle Edward, with a sigh, "more 
than troubled ; but I do not blame him ; it was not his fistult 
— ^the evil was done before he was born*" 
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** What evil, uncle?" asked Susan, looking np with won- 
der through her tears. 

" My poor child, it would but horrify you," said Unde 
Edward. ^' I can not think but Horace, somehow or oth- 
er, has found it out. Your brother lying there, Susan, 
is now one of the richest men in England ; your grand£Ei- 
ther's will passed over your poor £etther, and left every thing 
to Horace. Ah, Susan I nothing but passion, and misery, 
and black revenge on one side and the other ; and look at 
this young heir — ^poor Horace I they have heaped up money 
for him, but they have already robbed him of all the bloom 
and promise of his life." 

"You don't think he has done any thing very wr<mg, 
Uncle Edward?" said Susan, tremblmg and crymg more 
and more. 

For looking down upon that face, ail darkly pale in its 
sleeping passion, with its deep-drawn lines of pain and 
stealthy curves about the closed eyes, it was hard to 
think of misery inflicted by other people. Misery self- 
made, and guilt actual and personal, lay even in the sleep 
of Horace Scarsdale's face. Susan's mind did not take in 
or comprehend that statement about her grandfather and 
his wesJth, and " one of the richest men in England." The 
words had no meaning to her at that melancholy moment. 
She thought only of the brother of her childhood in that 
heavy sleep of exhaustion and misery, thrown down in a 
heap like one who had not even heart enough to stretch 
himself out in common comfort ; and her heart yearned over 
him, whatever he might have done. 

"I think, perhaps," said the colonel, with hesitation, 
" that the journey and the excitement, and perhaps taking 
something he was not used to, overcame him last night. 
Sleep is the best thing for him; let us leave him quiet 
— he will be better when he wakes." 

And so they left him ; Colonel Sutherland really believ- 
ing that to brave himself for a scene which must excite him 
painfully, but where real grief was not to be expected from 
idm, Horace had come intoxicated to his father's death-bed, 
and Susan, half disgusted, half comforted to believe that his 
maniac looks of last night might be attributed to such a 
cause. They went away, the colonel to take an hour's sleep 
after his long visit, and Susan to weep out her heart think- 
ing over that one touch of natural sympathy, which, beyond 
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death and the grave, gave her more hold of love upon her 
£Etther than she had ever before felt herself to possess. The 
morning was kmdHng oyer the moor, brightening the gold- 
en-blossomed gorse, and glowing over the purple beds of 
heather; but me blinds were drawn down and the shutters 
dosed in Mardmiain ; the obscure and gloomy atmosphere 
of death reigned in the house. Peggy sat by the kitchen 
fire, with her white apron thrown over her head-r-her mind 
lost in long trains of recollection, sometimes her wearied 
frame yielmng to a half hour's sleep, sometimes her trou- 
bled thoughts overflowing iii a few natural tears. The wo- 
man who had come to be nurse and household assistant 
dozed on the other side of the fire. Ck>lonel Sutherland, 
very grave, and full of the thoughts wMch^eath brings in 
his train, sat alone in the darkened dining-room, taking an 
hoar's sleep, as he said — ^though in reality the old soldier 
had onlv read his morning chapter in his old Bible, and was 
composmg himself with the tender strength of these words 
of God ; while Susan, withdrawn in her own room, gave 
the dead man his dnes, and paid that duty of nature, a wo- 
man's lamentations, to the concluded Hfe. 

In this languor and stillness of the death-consecrated 
house, where no agony of living grief reigned, but'only the 
natural pathos and the natural rest, Horace awoke at bright 
mid-day from his unnatural sleep. Accustomed to the nois- 
es of a town, and to the perpetual wasting of his own burn- 
ing thoughts, the stillness struck him strangely, with a cldll 
calm which be could not explain. He sat up mc^chanically, 
and put the lank disordered hair from his face, trying to 
recoUect where he was, and what had happened. LooSng 
round at that room, strange yet familiar, the shelter of afi 
his youthful years, he could sdmost have supposed that ev- 
ery thing else was but a hideous dream, and that he him- 
self w;as nothing worse or guiltier than the rebellious lad 
who once slept and dreamed within these homely walls. 
But then bit by bit the light brightened upon him; he 
traced out the whole black history line by line ; the first sug- 
gestion of this guilt at which he had shuddered — ^the re- 
turning thoughts which grew familiar to him — the deed 
itself, black and breathless in its stealthy and secret crime ; 
and now the consummation had come I At that thought 
he started from his bed, all his pulses beating with the 
strength of fear. What was he thinking of? — ^the great 
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stakes he had played for and won? the big inaccessible 
fortune which made him this day, in this obscure house, as 
Uncle Edward said, one of the richest men in England ? the 
wealthy inheritance, which was all his own ? He thought 
of no such thing, poor madman, in his fidghtful success and 
triumph; far from that ruined soul and miserable house 
were now the delusions of love and fortune which had wiled 
him into crime; no exultant thought of fortune gsdned — ^no 
lover's fancy of Amelia won, warmed h im in the first sharp 
access of misery. He thought of one thing, and one only, 
in the abject horror of that guilt which he hunself knew, 
though no one else did. The &>tal box in which he had laid 
his train of destruction — ^the medidne-ohest where his father 
had gone to seek healing and had found death. Where was 
it ? He saw it m his burning imagination a far more dread 
obstacle than had been that life which he had destroyed, 
standing between him and all tiie objects of his ambition ; 
he could not look any where but that fetal vision glided be- 
fore him, clear with its brass-bound comers, its tiny phials^ 
and the lock which closed with such a horrible jar. It 
haunted his miserable eyes, a guilty spectrum — where was 
it ? — had the doctor, perhaps, taken possession of it already 
to detect the secret felon, lurking murderous under its seem- 
ing innocence? — had the vindictive victim of that snare 
^iven it over into some one's hand, a witness not to be in- 
timidated against the parricide ? The heavy drops rdned 
from his white face, his limbs trembled like palsy, his very 
youth and strength forsook him in tliat dread emergency. 
By a dark intuition he knew that his father was dead, that 
all was over ; that, so far as superficial appearances went, 
the fortune and the triumph were his own ; and so got up 
— God help him I — ^in a fever of hopeless misery, to look for 
that fatal token which might, his excited fancy supposed, 
turn all the tide against him, and take his very life. He 
went out trembling and feeble, out of the shelter of his 
room — afraid of the daylight, of the stillness, of every thing 
about and around him — ^trembling, like a felon as he was, at 
his own dreary and hideous success. This was how Horace 
Scarsdale came into his fortune, in &ithful fulfillment of his 
grandfather's wicked will ! 
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CHAPTER TjXXTT. 



Abmed by the extremity of his alann, Horace ventured, 
no one being near to ^y upon him, to enter, in his miser- 
able search, the chamber of death itself. He dared not 
look toward the bed, on which lay that rind outline of hu- 
manity, all covered and dressed with white. He could 
scarcely contain l^e horror of his trembling as he stood, dis- 
mayed and powerless, in the presence of his victim ; but, 
after his first pause of involuntary homage, he turned — 
though still not daring to turn his back to the bed, over- 
powered with a terror which he could not explain — ^to pur- 
sue his search. Stealthily moving about, with his head 
bent, and his ste^ shuffling as if with age, he examined ev- 
ery comer, peering into the wardrobe, where his heart 
thrilled despera^y to see the well-remembered garments 
which it was so luurd to believe could never be worn again ; 
and turning over famOiar articles of daily use with awed 
and tremblmg fineers, as though they could betray him; 
but he could not find any trace of the object of his search. 
Its very absence seemed to him significant and terrible. 
Had some enemy taken it to testify against lum? Had the 
dead man himself taken measures to secure his own re- 
venge ? Heavy, cold, clammy beads of moisture hung upon 
the young man's &oe ; a chul as of death entered into his 
heart ; deep to the very centre of his being he himself knew 
and felt his own guilt — ^and now another mysterious, gnaw- 
ing misery was i^ded to his own self-consciousness. Some 
one else knew also ; some one meaning him evil had with- 
drawn that dreadfid instrument of death and vengeance. 
He had played his horrible game, but the great stakes were 
further off than ever. Already, in his miserable, excited 
imagination, he saw, instead of fortune and Amelia, a trial 
and a scaffold, and the dread name of parricide. A wild 
^ony of impatience and intolerable suffering came over 
him. Rather than wait till this slow, deadly avenger of 
blood had found him out, he would rush forth somewhere, 
and denounce himself^ and have it over. His punishment 
was more than he could bear I 
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But all was silent in the death-stricken house ; not a sound, 
save the loud ticking of the clock down stairs, and the deep 
throbs of his own heart, could Horace hear as he stood, 
stealthy and desperate, at the door of his father's room. 
Susan's face, innocent and wondering ; Uncle Edward's be- 
nign countenance, disapproving and sad; and, still more 
dangerous, Peggy's troubled eyes, watching where he went 
and what he did, haunted his imagination. He could fancy 
them all grouped together under covert somewhere, watch- 
ing that guilty, stealthy pause of his — watching his secret, 
clandestine footsteps as he stole down stairs. But still he 
did go down, in the breathless cowardice of his conscious 
crime ; fearing every thing, yet with all his mind fixed, in 
an intensity which was half insane, upon that dumb witness 
against him. He did not expect to find it. He could have 
supposed it possessed by some malicious spirit, and with an 
actual animate will working against him; but he could not 
rest till he had, through every corner, sought it out — ^if, 
perhaps, it could be found. 

When he had got down stairs he paused again to consider 
where he should go ; a faint sound of Peggy's voice in the 
kitchen, and the slight stir made now and then for a mo- 
ment by Colonel Sutherland in the dining parlor, confused 
and stopped him in his course. He stood for a moment 
irresolute and breathless, not seeing what to do, and then 
almost involuntarily opened the closed door of Mr. Scars- 
dale's study. The recluse was dead, and could harm no 
man now; but he was alive when his guilty son stepped 
into that room so deeply instinct with his presence, where 
now more than ever he lived and had his sure abode. Al- 
most more awful than the actual presence of the dead was 
that presence unseen and terrible, the invisible life of life, 
which death could not touch, and which should remain here 
forever. Horace dared scarcely breathe the air of this de- 
serted room. An hour's imprisonment in it, in his present 
state of mind, would have dnven him into mad superstition, 
if not to positive frenzy ; but he saw something there, set 
out almost with ostentation on the table, which would have 
drawn him through fire and water. There it stood, solemn- 
ly by itself, the books and papers cleared away from its im- 
mediate vicinity, in malign and mischievous state, calling 
the attention of every one who entered! Horace made his 
shuddering way forward, and seized upon it with the grasp 
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of desperation. Tes, there it was, with all its efvidence 
within his own reach, and safe, if he willed it so, to harm 
him no more I 

The httle medidne-chest was partially open, with the key- 
in its lo(^; but this had been done of purpose, and was the 
result of ^no accident ; and within lay something white — a 
sheet of paper — ^which assuredly was not there when he had 
opened it before. Almost too anxious to pay any attention 
to these elaborate marks of intention and design, Horace 
seized the box and the phial which he had filled. He could 
not pause even to look whether the leather which covered 
the cork had been removed, or any of the contents Vere 
ffone, but hastened to the fire-place, where the ashes of a 
fire still lay in the grate, and with trembling hands broke 
the neck of the bottle against the grate and emptied out 
its contents — ^for he dared not go outside, lest some one 
should see him. As he paused, kneeling on the hearth, 
breathless, and with a beating heart, he tried to take com- 
fort and reassure himself. It was gone ; no evidence exist- 
ed now that the son had ^tered in, murderous and secret, 
to the father's chamber. He tned to persuade himself that 
he breathed more freely ; then he groveled down upon the 
hearth, and hid his isLce in his hands. God help him ! what 
did it matt^ though no one else suspected ? — deep in the 
bottom of his heart did not he know? — and was there any 
thing in heaven or. earth which could wash the horror of 
that certainty out of Horace Soarsdale's miserable mind ? 
He had been selfish, malicious, unloving before ; but never 
till now had he been a mwrde^et — and, oh ! the horrible dif- 
ference, the change unspeakable, which that dread distinc- 
tion made I 

However, he got up at last, all shuddering and weak, 
with the remains of the phial grasped in his hand, and with 
a morbid curiosity returned again to ex;amine the box. 
This time he set it open and took out the sheet of paper. 
He could scarcely distinguish the words at first, for the awe 
of looking at his Other's writing, and receiving thus, as it 
were, a mrect message from the dead ; but when the sense 
slowly broke upon him the efifect was like a stroke of magic 
He stood staring at the paper, his eyes starting from his 
head, his face flushing and paling with wild vicissitudes of 
color ; then he dropped down heavily on the floor, thrust- 
ing aside unconsciously Mr. Scarsdale's chair, which stpod 
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in its usual place by the table. He could neither cry nor 
help himself; he fell heavily, like a man stunned by a sud- 
den blow — ^voice, strength, consciousness went out of him ; 
he lay prostrate, with his head upon the fleecy lambskin 
where nis father's feet had been accustomed to rest, no 
longer a self-defending, self-torturing, conscious parricide, 
with a brand upon his soul worse tlwi that of Cam ; a fl^- 
ure blind and helpless, an insensible, inanimate mass of dml 
flesh and blood, conscious of nothing in the world, not even 
that he lived and was a man. 

The paper fell fluttering after him and covered his face. 
It was of the kind, and color which Mr. Scarsdale always 
used — a blue flimsy leaf, and had been carefully cut to fit 
the box in which it was placed. What had tempted the 
recluse to record thus his suspicions and his precaution, no 
one in the world could now ever tell ; save as the expres- 
sion of a vindictive sentiment, and secret trjumph to nim- 
self in his solitude for discovering and baffling a secret ene- 
my, there was no meaning in it, and the chances are that 
nothing would have brought these words from the unhappy 
Other's pen could he have known the' overpowering trans- 
port of relief which at sight of them should overthrow all 
the strength and make useless the defenses of the still more 
unhappy .son. On the paper were written in large letters, 
in Mr. Scarsdale's distinctest handwriting, the following 
words: 

" Tampered with by some person to me unknovm, and 
the contents of this chest left imtouched by me since the 
dd May, on which day I have reason to believe this was 
done." 

This was the date of Horace's fatal visit to Marchmain; 
and the solemn statement of the dead man relieving him 
from the actual guilt with which he believed himsdf ac- 
cursed, had overpowered him with an emotion beyond 
words — ^beyond thought. !Enough was left to sting him all 
his life long with black suggestions of inefiaceable remorse, 
but so far as act and deed went he was not guilty. He 
could say nothing in his unspeakable relief. The desperate 
tension of his misery had kept him alive and conscious by 
very consequence of its sufferings ; but when the bow was 
unstrung it yielded instantly. There he lay senseless where 
his father's feet had used to rest, smitten to the heart with 
an undeserved and unutterable consolation — guilty, yet not 
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guilty, by some strange interposition o£ Qod, He oonld 
not even be tlumkful in this overpowering, nnbelieyable re- 
lief from his misery; he could only faR fainting, uncon- 
scious, rapt beyond aU sense and feeling. He was deeply, 
miserably guilty ; too deeply stained ever to be dear of Uiat 
remembrance in this life ; but he was not a parricide. In 
spite of himself he was saved from that horror, and human 
hope might be possible to him stilL 



CHAPTER T.XYTrT, 



^Akd so the cornel's at Marchmain; it's like you're ac- 
quaint with all the history of that &mily, Patchey, my lad 
— ^tak up your glass ; ould comrades like you and me are no 
in the way of meeting every day, and you've a long road 
and a lone across the moor." 

So said Sergeant Kennedy, possessed with a virtuous cu- 
riosity to learn all that could oe learned from ^' the cornel's 
own man," who, with the instinct peculiar to his dass, had 
speedily found out that good ale and company were to be 
had at the ^^TiUin^on Arms," where Mrs. Gilsland showed 
great respect and honor to the important Patchev. Patch- 
ey had already taken glasses enough to increase his dignity 
and solemn demeanor. He had grown slow and big of 
speech, and eloquent on the great importance of his own 
services to the colonel. 

" He's a wise man for other folk," said Patchey, deliber- 
ately, *'but a child, and nothing but a child, where his own 
affiurs is concerned. If it werena for me that ken the world, 
and keep a strict eye upon the house, he would be ruined, 
mum ; ye may take my word for it — ten times in the year." 

" Acquaint with all the family ? — ^I'm no a braggart," said 
Patchey, in answer to this question ; ^'but it stands to natur 
that in the coorse of our coHoquies upon affairs in general 
the comd says many a thing to me." 

"Not a doubt aboutit— especially," said the sergeant, 
gravely, " as you're well known to be a discreet lad, and 
wan that's to be trusted — as was known of ye since ever ye 
entered the regiment, though I say it. Ye see, mistress, ne 
was always a weel-respected man." 

"The cornel, as I was saying," continued Patchey, pass- 
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ing loftily over this compliment, '' says many a thing to me 
that it would ill become me to say over again ; bat this ye 
a' ken as well as me. The gentleman at Marchmain was 
married upon the cornel's sister, and died of a stroke, and 
the visitation of God, the day afore yesterday; and a' the 
great fortune that's been lying gathering this mony a year 
has come to his son." 

" Eyeh, Mr. Patchey ! but the fortin' — that's just the thing 
I can not make owght of, head nor tail," cried Mrs. Gils* 
land ; '^ there was never no signs, as ever I heard tell on, 
of fbrtin' at Marchmain, and for a screw and ould skinflint, 
that would give nowght but the lowest for whatever she 
wanted, TU engage there's no the marrow of Peggy from 
Eenlisle to Cardsde ; and if you had asked me, I comd have 
vowed with my last breath that the £etmily had seen better 
days, and were as poor as ever a fiunily pretending to be 
gentry could be." 

At this statement, which he took to be derogatory to his 
dignity, Patchey squared his spare shoulders, and erected 
his bead. 

" Being near relations of my ain femily,'^ said Patchey, 
** where persons have oucht to say agin the family at March- 
main, I would rather, of the twa, that it was not said to me." 

"Agin the femily!" cried Mrs. Gilsland — "havers! wasn't 
Mr. Horry at my house five nights in the week, and the 
cornel himseP brought Miss here to dine? Do you mean 
to tell me it's agin a fiunily to say it's seen better days ? 
Eyeh ! wae is me ! to think there's no a soul in the Grange 
but ould Sally, and the young Squire out upon the world to 
seek his fortm' like any other man ! but where's tJie man 
would dare to say I thought the less o' Mr. Roger ? That's 
no my disposition, Mr. Patchey. It may be the way o* the 
world, but it isn't mine." 

"Leflenant Musgrave, if it's him you're meaning, he'll do 
weel, mum," said Patchey, with solemnity ; " he's been vis- 
iting at our house, and the cornel's tooken him up. I would 
not say but more folk nor the cornel had a kindness for 
that lad ; but these affiurs are awfii' delicate. I wadna say 
a word for my life." 

"Eyeh, man! I'll lay a shilling it's Miss!" cried Mrs. 
Gilsland, in great excitement and triumph. 

" But all this has little to do with the fiunily at March- 
main," said Sergeant Kennedy, as Patchey shook his head 
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with mysterious importance— ^ what's the rights o' that 
story if wan misht ask, Patohey, my friend? — ^for it's littie 
likely the comd would keep a grand £unily secret like that 
troBO. a confidential man like you." 

^Te're right tha^ sergeant; he'll say more to me, will 

'I ken 
[good 

as a play to hear this, Tve made it oul^ a sma' \At at a 
time, myBel' ; and if it werena that the gentleman's dead, 
ye mi^t hew me down into little bits b^ore y0 would get 
any thing that wasna wanted to be heard out of me. Sot 
he^s gane, poor gentleman, and a' the better for him, as Pve 
little doubt; and Mr. Horry, as ye call hun, has come into 
agreatfOTtnne. Ye see the rights of it was this: — ^the auld 
man of a', the grand&ther, had been a ca{>tious auld sinner, 
though I say it that should not; and being displeased ae 
way or anither at his son, this ane that's now dead, he made 
a will, strick cutting him of^ and leaving the haill inherit- 
ance at his death to his son, a .baby in his nurse's arms. 
T^iat's just tlie ^ort and the long of it. Fve read sieh like 
in print ; but it's no often ye meet wi' a devil's invention 
like that in Hving life. And the cornel's sister's husband, 
ye see, he took it savage, being but a young man then ; and 
the poor lady died, and down came he here, with an ill heart 
at a'^the world — ^and the rest ye ken as weel as me.^' 

"Eyeh, man, is that the tale?" said Mrs. Gilsland. "I 
woul^'t say but it was dead hard upon Mr. Horry's pa- 
paw; but, dear life! was the man crazed that he would 
take it out on his childer? — ^for more neglected things than 
them two, begging your pardon, Mr. Patchey, were not in 
this*country-side ; and how they've comed up to be as they 
are is just one of the miracles of Providence. Neyther a 
play nor a lesson like other folks's childer, nor a soul to 
see them frae year's end to year's end. It was common 
talk ; that's the way I know ; but, eyeh, Mr. Patchey I had 
the very cornel himsel' no tiiought for them poor childer 
there?" 

"The colonel was at his duty, mum," said Patchey. **He 
was resident at Rum Ohunder station, and me with him ; 
and he served in the Burmah war, and wherever bullets 
were flying, as the sergeant can tell you. There was, little 
time to think of pur own b^ms, let alone ither people's, in 
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these days. The colonel was in Indeea, and in het wark, 
and me with him, for nigh upon forty year." 

" Hot work, ye may well say, Patchey, my fnend," said 
the sergeant, authoritatively. " It's little they know, them 
easy foulks at home, what the like of huz souldiers goes 
through. Eat when you can and sleep when you can, but 
work and light awl ways : them's the orders of life as was 
upon you and me." 

"Eyeh, sergeant!" cried Mrs. Gilsland, suddenly &cing 
round upon the self-betrayed veteran, "was them the words 
you said to my Sam, when the lad was 'ticed away and 'list- 
ed all out of your flatteries ?— or to the young Squire, when 
he hearkened to you ? Eyeh, ye deceitful ould man I Is't a 
parcel o' stories, and nowght else, ye tell to the poor young 
lads, that knaw no better ? and make poor mouths, and take 
pity on the sodgherin', when ye're awl by yoursel' ?" 

"Whisht, mistress, whisht!'* said the sergeant, who had 
recovered during this speech from his momentary dismay. 
"Did I say owght but what's come true? Sam Gilsland's 
been home on rarlough, Patciiey — ^as pretty a lad as ever 
handled a gun — corporal, and well spoken on; and the 
young Squire's leftenant, and mentioned in the papers*— and 
what could friend or relation, if it was an onreasonable wo- 
man, wish for more?" 

"Ye may make your mind easy, mum, about Leftenant 
Musgrave ; and your son, if he's steady, will come well on 
in the Rifles — ^'special when the cornel's tooken him up," 
said Patchey. " Our cornel, he's that kind .of a man when 
he takes an interest in a lad he's not one that forgets. I 
should say he would do unconmion well if he's steady, being 
come of responsible folk, and the cornel for a friend." 

" The Lord be thankit, I have little reason to complain !" 
said Sam's mother, wiping her eyes with her apron ; " and 
it's a rael handsome uniform, though it's no so gaudy as 
your red-coats. I took my Sam for an officer smd a grand 
gentleman when he came in at the door, before I saw his 
honest face," cried the good woman, with a sob of pride; 
" and the cornel's good word is as good as a fortin', and 
he's uncommon kind is the young Squire. I wish them all 
comfort and prosperity now and evermore," she concluded, 
with a little solemn courtesy, giving emphasis to her good 
wishes — ^^ and Miss and Mr. Horry, as well ; though he s no 
more like the cornel than you or me." 
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^ He takes after the fidther's &mily — ^he^s no like none of 
our folk," said Patchey ; " but, though I wouldna say the 
cornel altogether approves of him, he's much concerned 
about the young gentleman the noo. He's showed great 
feeling after a', that ^oung man ; he was like a lad out of 
his mmd when the fjuther was ill ; and the day of the death, 
what does the cornel find but Maister Horace dead on his 
face, fsdnted oSl in the study, and in a high fever ever since. 
The like of that, ve ken, shows feeHng in a voung man." 

^^ Feeling ? They were none such good men<£ in life, if 
awl tales be true," said Mrs. Gilsland. ^^ My man, John, 
was all but put to the door when he went for Mr. Horry's 
things; and a lad like him, that was never greatly knawn 
for a loving heart, and was coming into a fortin' besides — 
feeling here or feding there, I don't see no occacdon f^ Mr«^ 
Horry fiEunting away/' 

**l!ror me," said die sergeant, emphatically; "but I ever 
said, and Til ever say, that though he's the cornel's nevyy, 
and doubtless well connected^ and good blood on wan side 
of the house, I'fl ever say yon's an inscrutable lad." 

" That may be," said the solemn Patchey ; " but scrutable 
or no, he's in a brain fever, and craves guid guiding, and 
here's me come for the medicine, if I hadna fallen in with 
ower guid company. Weel, weel — an hour mair or less 
will do the lad nae harm. I've little faith in physic for 
such like disorders. If ye've a ^ood constitution and a 
clear conscience, and the help of Providence, ye'll ficht 
through; if ye havena, ye must e'en drop out of the ranks, 
and anither man'U take your place. But I have Mr. Hor- 
ace's bottle in my pocket a' this time ; so, with your leave, 
I'll bid you good-day." 

Saying which, Patchey stalked out of the "Tillington 
Arms," and took his solemn way across the moor. His 
step was slow, and his cogitations momentous. K he did 
not think much about Horace and his medicine, he settled 
sundry knotty points in philosophy as he wended through 
the fragrant heather. Patchey's gravity and intense sense 
of decorum increased habitually with every glass he emp- 
tied ; but, perhaps, when his moralities flourished most, he 
made least haste about his immediate business, and it is to 
be feared that the confidential communication which the col- 
onel made to him when he reached the house was not of a 
flattering character. Horace got his physic an hour or two 
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latet than the proper tune ; but Patchey's flowers of elo- 
quence blossomed no more that day in the kitchen of March- 
main. 



CHAPTER LXXTY. 



It was not till weeks after the mortal remains of his fa- 
ther had been laid to their final rest that Horace, out of his 
fever and frenzy, came to himself. Long before that time 
the popular opinion had changed concerning Marchmain 
and Its inhabitants. The straggling country neighborhood, 
with its little knots of villages, and solitary great houses, 
had eschewed for years that gaunt house on the moor ; but, 
from the day on which the old soldier and the weeping girl 
stood alone together beside that grave — Susan, overpowered 
with a natural grief, which sprang more from her position as 
a daughter and a woman than £rom direct personal anguish, 
which could not exist in her case, weeping her tender natu- 
ral tears, full of. filial compunction and pity, on that quiet 
bed, where the unquiet man had at last found rest ; while 
Colopel Sutherland stood by gravely mournful, his noble old 
face clouded with compassion and sorrow, not for the death, 
but for the life that found its conclusion there — the mind of 
the country-side had changed. The group was one which 
those who saw it could not forget ; and it began to be re- 
menibered, in the great houses near, that Mr. Scarsdale, on 
his arrival, had been thought worthy of a visit, and that the 
name of the gallant old colonel was not unknown to fame. 
Then, when already the matrons near began to take pity 
upon Susan's lonely orphanage, and the dangerous illness 
of her brother, rumors, of which nobody could trace the 
origin, began to spread of the family history, and the ^eat, 
unbelievable fortune which Mr. Scarsdale's death had put 
into the hands of his son. The story was tragical enough, 
and had shades sufficiently dark to bear dilution and varia- 
tion. Then Roger Musgrave appeared in haste upon the 
scene, bringing his mother with him to his desolate old 
Grange — ^his mother, and little Edmund, and, of necessity, 
a tram of servants. After a little they were followed — 
some hasty furnishing having in the mean time been done at 
Roger's ancient house — ^by the beautiful Amelia and her sis- 
ters. Amelia proclaimed herself most anxious to see and 
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comfort Susan, her brother Rogser's bride — but perhaps had 
a Uttle cariosity besides to see with her own eyes what were 
the substantial attractions of Armitage Park. Edmund was 
not going to die, and Amelia had but little chance of being 
an heiress ; so the beauty thought it might probably be as 
well, before Horace Scarsdale got better of his fever, to ar- 
range matters with Sir John. 

All these chang^es came about while Horace lay senseless 
in the wild turmoil of his fever, or, struggling with delirium 
and incipient madness, fought for his lue. Susan had al- 
ready received various matronly visits of condolence and 
sympathy ; various young ladies unknown to her before had 
declared themselves ready to swear eternal friendship with 
the solitary- girl ; and many a flattering report of the wealdi 
and importance of Horace, such as would have been balm to 
his soul a few months ago, had been spread through the 
county; while Horace lay all unconscious of the fortune 
which had after all come to his hands unstained b^ actual 
bloodshed. When he did come to himself at last it was a 
warm mid-summer day, the blasdng sun of which made vain 
efforts to penetrate into his darkened room; and that room 
was full of the luxuries of sickness — ^those luxuries which 
only the most close and affectionate care provides. In the 
wonder and weakness of his sudden aw^in^, he lay mo- 
tionless for a time looking round him, unable to connect 
what he saw with any portion of his fomier life. Lon^ ex- 
perience and close oMervafion of his nephew had convmced 
Colonel Sutherland that some great mental shock was the 
occasion of his sudden illness, and the tender-hearted old 
man, forgetting, when he watched by Horace's bedside, ev- 
ery thing save that he was his sister's son, had caused every 
pie6e of furniture which could be changed in the room to be 
taken awa^, and replaced the familiar objects with safe un- 
known articles, which could recall no painful associations to 
his patient's mind. He was seated there himself grave and 
anxious, for this awakening 'was the crisis of the fever, and 
Uncle Edward had persuaded even Susan to leave him alone 
by his nephew's side. The colonel's heart was heavy as he 
sat gravely pondering over the young man's face ; it was no 
" feeling" which had driven Horace desperate when his fa- 
ther died ; and the grieved watcher, himself so nobly inno- 
cent and unsuspicious, could not but fear some miserable 
connection between the young man's agony and that vindio- 
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lave inscription in the medicine-chest. He was afraid diat 
Horace might say something to betray himself, or to convey 
some similar doubt to the mind of his sister, to vex Susan 
in her quietness ; so he would have no one there with him 
to watch that awaking, but sat by the bedside grieved, anx- 
ious, and alone. 

When Horace's wandering, feeble glance fell upon hi^ un- 
cle, a ^eat cloud and shadow came over him even in the 
csJm of his weakness. Every thing came back to him in 
that first glimpse of Uncle Edward's face. H6 shut his eyes 
tightly agam, with a longing to return to his insensibility, 
and gave a groan out of the depths of his miserable heart. 
He was cured — ^his fever was over: he had come back to 
life, with its agonies worse than fever. The very sound of 
that groan gave signal of recovery to the watcher by his side. 

" You must keep quiet, Horace ; you are better : you will 
soon be well, if you take care. And here is something you 
are to take,** said the coloHeL " Hush ! compose yourself, 
you live ; and God is in heaven, and all will be Well I" 

But Horace did not answer ; he kept his eyes shut for an- 
other bitter moment, gathering up the threads of his scat- 
tered recollections. Then the last incident of all returned 
to him — ^he was innocent! — so he said to himself with a 
natural human casuistry ; innocent ! though it was in spite 
of himself. Innocent! at least, not guilty by the actual 
event. Then he opened his eyes and took the medicine,* 
which his uncle had poured out for him. He was the same 
Horace as of old-— subdued, but not changed ; and in the 
sudden recollection that he was not a parricide, a rush of his 
old self-assertion returned to his awakening mind, and of his 
old sullen look to his face. But he did not say any thin^ 
for the moment — ^he sunk back again upon his pUlows, weak 
to extremity; almost the only sign of life in him being that 
uneasy guiltiness in his heart, which even the discovery, 
wluch had released him from the weight of murder, could 
only salve, and could not cure. 

But he was uneasy, too, with the colonePs grave, grieved, 
conscious face beside him — ^he could not help saying some- 
thing. He remembered so distinctly now the study and all 
its familiar objects, the medicine-chest standing on the ta- 
ble : somebody must have brought him from that place where 
he lost consciousness, to this where he regained it. ^^ Uncle, 
who found me?" he said, shutting his eyes once more, un- 
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able to bear that griered look of knowledge whieh was in 
the colonel's eyes. 

^^jT found yon, Horace," said Colonel Sutherland, quietly; 
^^ let your nund be quite at rest, no one else came near us. 
I put away the little medicine-chest," he continued, with hea« 
itation, ^^ and the paper which dropped out of it. They are 
locked up in one of your drawers ; no one has either seen or 
touclied them but mysel£" 

Then there was a long, conscious pause ; neither the sick 
man nor the watcher spoke — ^the one contending with his 
patural sullen pride, which would confess no sin, and the 
horror within him of knowing that so far as intenticm and 
purpose went he was as guilty as any actual murderer ; the 
other griered, silent, afraid, anxious not to hear that 6<Mne 
diaboUcal purpose had been nursed in that young head, yet 
sadly fearing that, whether confessed or not, the wickedness 
had been there. 

^^ Unde," said Horace, at last, the words bursting from 
his lips in an eager paroxysm of defense against hmiself^ 
and vindication to his own conscience — ^^unde, JTdid him 
no harm." 

^^ I am very thankful to hear it, Horace," said the colonel, 
very gravely; then he made another pause — ^^ unless it will 
relieve your mind tell me no more," he said, quickly — " only, 
Horace, remember, you have been very near the grave ; per* 
haps you know yourself that you have been near sometmng 
more terrible than the grave ; you should pause and think 
now while vou can ; for every evil intention, as well as for 
every act of sin, there is pardon with God, for Jesus' sake." 

He said it simply, but with a solemn, almost judicial grav- 
ity. He could not help guessing what had been going on 
in the troubled spirit beside him, of which he knew so little ; 
he could not help shuddering at the thought of the horrible 
guilt from which, by accident, as it appeared, and interpo* 
sition of God, the young man had been unwittingly pre> 
served. God help him ! — so young, so wretched, to drag 
the hideous burden of that remembrance through all his 
days of life I The deepest pity, even amidst his horror, 
struck the old soldier's noble, innocent heart. He could not 
comprehend the guilt— but he felt the remorse, with a cont- 
passion that was half divine. 

Horace made no reply — ^he shrank, in spite of himself, as 
though he would have crept away morally out of his unde's 
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presenee; for the instant the yomig man realized, with a 
desperate force of conviction, the " gmf fixed" between heav- 
en and hell which none can pass over ; he felt it in his guilt 
a thousand times more deeply than the pure heart beside 
him did, in its tender depths of pity. He lay still in his 
weakness, with a mortified consciousness of humiliation and 
inferiority, insufferable to his arrogant spirit. Then it oc- 
curred to him that there was still one thing by which he 
might drag himself up fictitiously to that higher elevation, 
which he recognized vaguely in his downf^, and envied, 
though he knew it not. He turned once more toward the 
watcher by his bed with a sudden movement, which was so 
quick as to give him pain. 

"You think very badly of me," he said, hastily; "but I 
have got something to tell you — something to tell Roger 
Musgrave, which will remedy one evil at least, and change, 
more than you can suppose, his position in the world." 

The colonel waved his hand, with the action of a man 
who knows what another is about to say. " My dear boy," 
he said, compassionately, " I am grieved that you can not 
have the satisfaction of doing, at least, this piece of justice 
— ^but you are too late. The Kenlisle attorney, heanng of 
your connection with Musgrave, and of some promise you 
had made him when you heard of your father's illness, sent 
to beg an interview with Roger and Sir John, and confess- 
ed the whole transaction. That matter has been arranged 
while you have been ill." 

" Do you mean Pouncet ? — ^Pouncet has consented to his 
own ruin?" cried Horace, with a pang of disappointment. 
He had still been reckoning on this as a moral compensa- 
tion which it would always be in his power to make, to bal- 
ance more or less his personal guilt. 

" Not to his ruin — ^they have made terms," said the col- 
onel. " He restores the property, and pays something to 
Roger besides, and there will be no prosecution or expo- 
sure. He loses Armitage's confidence, of course, and is no 
longer his man of business ; but he preserves his character, 
and eases his conscience. All that is arranged. My dear 
Horace, you are extremely weak : try to compose yourself, 
and forget these troublesome affairs. If you can, for your 
health's sake, endeavor to sleep." 

Horace turned his face sullenly toward the wall, and said 
no more. Perhaps this riiarp pang of tmexpeoted mortifi- 
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cation and diBappointment eased him of his heavier load. 
He set his teeth as he turned away and relieved himself 
from the sight of Uncle Edward's compassionate and kind 
£sice: every thing humiliated him in that self-importance 
which was so strong a power within him. He once had it 
in his power to be at least Roger Musgrave's nu^nanimous 
deliverer, and to expose the fraud which had left the youth 
penniless ; bat he had lost his opportmiity, and even that 
moral make-up for his other grievous guilt had slid away 
from him. He lay here powerless, known to one man, at 
least, in all the blackness of his evil intention, and to more 
than one man stood revealed and visible, a willing accom- 
plice in a fraud, left in the lurch, by the principal sinner. 
His disappointment — his failture — the humiliation of his 
guilt — sickened him to the heart; he closed his eyes upon 
the light, disgusted and miserable. He had his reward ! 



CHAPTER LXXV. 



"And so, hinny, you're to be married, uid set up in a 
house of your own ; and, 'stead o' solitude, and a wild moor, 
and ould Peggy, have all the county wishing ye joy. Eh, 
weel 1 Pm an ould fool, and nowght else : I thmk upon the 
mistress, and I canna forbear. The bride goes forth with 
joy and blessing, but the Lord alone He knows what will 
come to pass thereupon." 

And Peggy, who was standing in the old dining-room 
— ^that room so strangely thrilled through, warm^, and 
brightened with the new life — examining one after Imother 
the pretty things which already began to be prepared for 
Susan's marriage, suddenly sunk down on a chair by the ta- 
Ue and covered her face, and sobbed aloud. 

"But, Peggy, you should have a cheerful word for me," 
sud Susan — "we have had so much trouble. Things will 
never happen with me as they did with mamma. For, Peg- 
gy,'* added the bride, with her honest eyes smiling {tbjSs: 
and sure out of the warm blush that rose over her face, 
" we will trust and help each other through every trouble. 
Trouble never can be very heavy when there are two of us 
to bear the load." 

"The Lord knows, and He alone^" said the faithful serv- 
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ant of the house. " Fm ould, and my heart trembles ; the 
like of me can not see, Miss Susan. I look upon the bride- 
white, and there's shadows o' shrouds and widow's mourn- 
ing a' covered ower and hidden in the bonnie folds. The 
Lord preserve ye from all ill and trouble that is beyond the 
strength of man ! — and grant to me to depart and be at rest, 
before ever cloud or shadow comes upon the light o' my 
ould eyes !" 

Susan was not discouraged in her own undiscourageable 
hope and happiness even by these melancholy words ; but 
she was grieved for Peggy, who, broken and nervous with 
her long solitude, was no longer like herself. She came 
round to the old woman's side, and put her young arms, 
which had clung there so often, round Peggy's neck. 

" Do you know Horace is going to give me a fortune, 
Peggy ?" said Susan. " Horace is different, don't you think, 
since he has been ill ? I thought it would have turned his 
head to be so rich — ^but he does not seem to care ; he is so 
much quieter, older than he used to be. I did not suppose 
he would have felt so much for poor p?ipa," 

Peggy said nothing — but she gave an emphatic shake 
of her nead, and, diverted into a less pathetic channel of 
thought, dried her eyes. Peggy's sentiments were changed. 
It was the younger generation who were now in the ascend- 
ant, and Peggy's magnanimous instincts, falling to the weak- 
er side, turned all her sympathy toward the dead. 

" But he is changed, though you shake your head," said 
Susan ; " and I am to have a fortune — ^me ! Every thing is 
Uncle Edward's doing. How I wondered when he brought 
me these India muslins, Peggy — do you remember? I 
thought you were all crazy when you spoke of me wearing 
them — and now look here ; and I suppose," said Susan, with 
womanful satisfaction and vanity, " we shall see the best 
people in the county at the Grange." 

" And only your right, too," said Peggy, by way of inter- 
jection; for Susan, having fully launched herself^ was quite 
qualified to keep up the discourse. 

^'Especially when Amelia Stenhouse marries Sir John. 
I wonder how she can marry that odd old man ; and so 
pretty as she is too— don't you think she is very, ve^y pretr 
ty» Peggy?" 

^'^ Handsome is as handsome does,'" said Susan's oracle, 
with great solemnity. 
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^Oh, to be sure; but one likes to be handsome all the 
same," said Susan. ^^ I don't say I like Amelia out and out. 
I suppose she's too grand and too accomplished, Bxid too 
clever, and that sort of thing, for me ; but she's very nice 
to look at, Peggy ; and when she marries Sir John — ^" 

" When who marries Sir John?" asked Horace, abruptly. 
He had just come, rather feebly, into the room — convales- 
cent, but not strong, his mind working out all the vigor 
which should have gone to the strengthening of his body. 
That he was changed was certain, but it was doubtful 
whether the change was so entirely for the better as his sis- 
ter charitably supposed. He did not look much more ami- 
able at the present moment; he came in with the sullen 
shade of old upon his face. He had heard part of Susan's 
last words ; but she did not know what a furious passion 
awoke in his heart when he asked, ^^ Who marries Sir 
John?" 

" Oh, it is Amelia, Horace — ^Amelia, Roger's half-sister ! 
did not you know about it ?" said Susan, innocently — " you, 
too, who have known them longer thah I ; it was settled 
last week." 

" Oh, was it ?" said Horace, bitterly. He went out of the 
room the next moment, flinging down, half unawares, half 
consciously, a heap of his sister's wedding preparations. It 
was natural that the sight of such things at such a time 
should ^all the young man ; the next moment they heard 
him up m his own room, making a great commotion there. 
Susan was a little startled and frightened in spite of herself. 
Horace took strange fancies now and then. He was rich 
now, and could do as he pleased. Sometimes Susan, all un- 
aware of the canker there, imagined that his mind was a lit- 
tle affected. She could not imagine what freak possessed 
him now. 

A little while after Horace came down stairs, dressed 
more carefully than she had yet seen him. He told her he 
was going awa}^ "to town" — which Susan supposed to 
mean to Kenlisle — and should walk to the nearest road-side 
public house, where they kept a gig. He would send for 
his things, but might not see her for some time again, and 
so he held out a hot, trembling hand, and bade her " Good- 
by— good-by !" Susan tried some remonstrances, but he 
hurried out in the midst of them, and strode away across 
the moor in the bright August sunshine. His sister stood 
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at the window watching him, as she had stood many a day 
before, till his figure disappeared among the distant saplings 
and dark gorse bushes. It was the last time that Horace 
Scarsdale trod the familiar heather of Lanwoth Moor. 

That evening Roger's mother came with him when he 
came on his dmy visit to his affianced bride. They knew 
she was alone, and guessed she must be anxious. Horace 
had been at the Grange, where he saw only Amelia, and 
went away again in half an hour, leaving even that stout- 
hearted beauty, who was not too sensitive, fainting and 
overpowered by the violence of his farewell. That was the 
last any of the party saw of Horace for many a year. The 
marriages took place in due time, and all went well with 
the new households ; but the unhappy heir of the Scarsdales 
went out and was lost in the world, and its great waves con- 
cealed him and his pleasures and wretchedness. He had 
put himself out of the reach of common blessings and sor- 
rows, the dews and sunshine, of God's everyday world. 
He had his fortune, his failure, his dead burden of guilt, to 
begin his life withal ; and so carried out among men, and 
the bustle and commotion of the world, a second bitter 
chapter of that hereditary curse, which had made a recluse 
and wretched misanthrope of his father, and a dismal pris- 
on and place of bondage of the solitary house upon the 
moor. 



THB END. 
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